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ACADEMY —Fly Rod 
Fishing Outfit—No. | 
Complete Fly Rod fishing outfit. 
Consists « a" a plit bam boo, B14 6 foot 
Fly Re od. We ight 534 oz. Popular 
duo-tone finish; 25 yd. Chief Oreno 
line; Skeleton type Fly Rod reel; 6 
Oreno Pan-fish flies; 3 foot gut 
leader. Price $9.50. 

Academy Fly Rod Fishing Out- 
fit No. 2—similar to above, 
except priced 


$6.00. 


ORENO 
Practical Bait Casting 
Outfit —No. 333 


Complete bait casting outfit. 
Consists of a No. 102 Lock- 
joint Steel Rod; No. 350A 
Level-Winding Anti-Back 
Lash Casting Reel: 50-yds. 18- 
lb. test Black-Oreno Silk cast- 
ing line; one Bass-Oreno; one 
Midget Surf-Oreno. All 
packed complete in attractive 


box. Price $12.45. 





Other outfits—No. 222—$8.50 
an j Nc . 44: 41— $14. 35. 
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Bait Casting Outfit No. 10 “Chie! 
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BRE en eo ER 


ACADEMY my _ Conting Outfit No. 10: 


ing line; 2 casting baits; rubber practice 
lit.Bamboo Bait Casting casting weight; 6-in. cable wire leader. 
Price $10.50. Academy Bait Casting Ou 
similar to above, except priced _ 50. 


Cor ists of § 
Rod; No. 380A. Level-\ Ninding Anti-Back- 
Lash Casting Reel; 50 yd. 18 lb. test silk cast- 





SEA-ORENO Cuttyhunk 
Line. 50 yds. 12 thread $.70. 


EXCEL-ORENO Finest Fly 
Casting Line. Size D. $2.50. 


BLACK-ORENO Finest Silk 
Casting Line. 50 yds. $1.70. 
































Dependalte 
SOUTH BEND 


No. 1250—South Bend Level 
Winding Anti-Back-Lash 
Casting Reel — $16.50. 


No. 550B—South Bend Level 
Winding Anti- Back -Lash 
Casting Reel — $6.50. 


No. 350A—South Bend Level 
Winding Anti-Back-Lash 
Casting Reel — $3.50. 


No. 1130A—OREN-O-MATIC 
Balanced Fly Rod Reel. 3 
sizes priced at $7.00—$7.50 
— $8.50. e 







Other South Bend Casting 
Reels—$2.50 to $16.50. Level 
“Winding Anti-Back-Lash. 


f 
l 






MAIL THIS COUPON! ! 


South Bend Bait Co. 
by 7292High St., 

pm, South Bend Ind. 

<a 


Please send your 100-page 
book on Fishing — free — postpaid. 






Name 
Address 
City 
State 
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WHAT TO DO 


in JULY 


HIS is the bass and pike fisherman’s 
T rent and also the real start of the 
vacation season. 

Reports from state conservation de- 
partments show an unusually heavy dis- 
tribution of adult game fish. That means 
better fishing. Furthermore, various re- 
clamation projects are well under way 
in a number of states. Prolonged drought 
and the drainage of swamps and lakes 
were fast turning many agricultural sec- 
tions into a semidesert. Now, with fed- 
eral aid, dams have been built, reser- 
voirs created, and happier days are in 
prospect for the anglers. 

Now, if you’re a salt-water angler, you 
can expect some of the best sport of the 
year. On the Atlantic Coast there are 
tuna, marlin, striped bass, bluefish, weak- 
fish, and channel bass—grand game fish, 
all of them. In Florida, and the Gulf 
waters of Texas, tarpon fishing is at its 
best. On the Pacific Coast, the tuna are 
in, the sea bass taking, and the striped 
bass giving endless thrills. 

A brief summary of the open seasons 
during the month is given herewith. 
States and provinces marked with an as- 
terisk (*) either have seasons open a 
part of the month only, or have local ex- 
ceptions. Hunt or fish in no territory be- 
fore you have consulted the complete 
fish and game laws of that section. 

TROUT: Alaska, Ark., Cal.*, Col., 
Conn.*, Del., Ga., Id., Ill., Ind., Ia., Ky., 
Me., Md.*, Mass.*, Mich., Minn., Mo., 
Mont., Neb., Nev.*, N. H., N. J.*, N. M., 
N. ¥, N. C., N. D., Ohio, Okla. Pa., 


ma, o %", B.D, Tee, Tee. Ve Ve. 
Wash., W. v a., Wis., Wyo., Alta., B. C., 
Man., N. B., N. S., Ont., P. E. I., Que., 
Sask., Yukon, N. F 


SALMON: Alaska, Cal.*, Id.*, Me., 
Mass., Mich., Mont., Nev.*, N. H., N. M., 
N. Y., N. D., Ohio, Oreg., Ut., Vt., Wash., 
W. Va., Wyo., B. C., N. B., N. &., P. B. 1, 
Que., N. F. 

LAKE TROUT: 
Me., Minn., Mont., 
Vt., Wis., Alta., Man., 
Sask., Yukon. 

3ASS: Ala., Ark., Cal., 
D. ¢., Fia., Ga. id.,. Hi. 
Ky., La., Md.*, Me., Mass., 
Miss.*, Mo., Mont., Neb., 
N. J, NM. BM. ¥. N. C., M.. EX, Clelo*, 
Ck, Oven. Fa. EB: i. & C2? fb DD. 
Tenn., Tex., Ut., Vt., Va., Wash., W. Va., 
Wis., Wyo., B. C., Man., N. B., N. S., Ont., 
P. E. I.,.Que. 

PIKE—PICKEREL: Ala., Ark., Conn., 
Del., Ga., Ill., Ind.;Ia., Ky., La., Md., Mass., 
Mich.*, Minn., Miss., Mo., Mont., Neb., 
N. H., N. J., N. Y., N. D., Ohio, Pa., R. L., 
S. C.*, S. D., Tenn., Vt., Va., W. Va., Wis., 
Wyo., Alta., Man., N. B., N. S., Ont., Que., 
Sask., Yukon. 

MUSKIES: Minn., N. 
Pa., Tenn., W. Va., Wis., 


Alaska, Conn., Ind., 
Nev., N. H., N. Y., Pa., 
N. S., Ont., Que., 


Col., Conn., Del., 
Ind., Ia., Kan., 
Mich., Minn.., 
Nev., N. H., 


H., N. ¥., N. C 
Man., Ont., Que. 


"Vineyard" Ocean Fishing 


¥ A man is a real sportsman, and finds 
good fishing, I think he should tell his 
fellow sportsmen about it, and where he 
found it. With me, when anyone sug 
gests fishing, my temperature runs above 
normal. 

So when it was reported to me 
years ago that there were plenty of tuna, 
marlin, and broadbill off Martha’s Vine- 
yard, Mass., that had never felt the hook 
I got out my heavy tackle, and sold the 
idea to four of my friends. We went on 
one of the local sword-fishing boats at 
$5 each for the privilege. 

About 15 to 20 miles south-southwest 
of the island, we ran through numerous 
schools of skipjacks, saw three whales, 
and a few sharks. Then the man at the 
masthead sang out, “Tuna ahead!” We 
hastened to get out our lines, using the 
largest size Japanese feather bait with 
10/0 hooks. 

It took only about a minute before we 
were all fast to tunas, 60 to 70 Ib. fish, 
and how they fought! We caught tuna 
until we would not put our lines over- 
board for fear we would have to land 
another. 

Next a blue marlin showed up on our 
quarter, and we put out the feather. He 
made a dash for it, whacked it twice, 
then took it, and my lucky friend set the 
hook. For 50 minutes he was a busy 
man. The marlin used his tail as an 
aquaplane, put up such a fight as only a 
marlin can, in the air, on top of the wa- 
ter, and underneath, going all around 


some 


ILOVE A 
PARADE 


THIS 1S TOO EASY/ 








the boat. Luckily the leader didn’t get 
wrapped around bill or body, and, when 
he was finally brought alongside, the cap- 
tain gaffed him. He weighed 172 lb., not 
a big one except in fight. 

Since then I have had two broadbill 
swordfish hooked, but landed neither. 
This summer, at Martha’s Vineyard, I 
hope to bring one to gaff.—Vineyard En- 
thusiast. 


Adirondack Canoe Trip 


A GOOD canoe trip in the Adirondacks 
section of New York starts at Blue 
Mountain Lake, thence to Eagle Lake, 
Utawana Lake, Marion River, Raquette 
Lake, Raquette River, Big Forked Lake 
and then the Raquette River again into 
Long Lake. There are very few carries 
on this route. At the outlet of Big Forked 
Lake, there is one of about four miles, 
but it is over a good dirt road, and all 
through the summer, and fall hunting 
season, there is usually a man there 
with a small truck, or team with horses, 
who makes a business of portaging 
parties arriving at that point. If he is 
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GET YOUR FISH AND DEER 


Halliday’s Pack Outfit 


On south fork of Bishop Creek at Parcher’s Camp 
BISHOP, CALIFORNIA 


wilderness area of the High 
and game are plentiful 
and sportsmen are few. Be sure it’s HAL- 
LIDAY S for SERVICE and SATISFAC- 
TION. Write us for information. 

“WITT 


Tarpon Fishing in Florida 


Records Show more than 10,000 Tarpon Landed 
Boca Grande Pass in past 4 years. More than all 
other places together. 

June and July prospects best ever. All other small 
salt water fishing also. Tackle, guides and hotel 
reservations made on Request. 

For information address. 


BOCA GRANDE TARPON CLUB 
Boca Grande, Florida 


Get into the 


Sierras where fish 
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COLORADO 


oO Colo. 
Oo the 


A 


r. 'B WARE. 


Spend your summer on a ranch in S. W. 
Saddle horses, Trout fishing, Pack 
trips, cattle roundups, Deer, Bear and 
small game. Spend your vacation where 
nights are cool. Rates $15.00 per 
week and up. For information write Fred 
R. Martin, Ridgway, Colo., Box 64. 


Justamere Ranch 


WOLF POND CAMP: 


STONY CREEK, WARREN CO, N.Y. 
TROUT 


lusive fishing rights to 
Stocked and posted stream. Private camp 
liron om ks Modern conveniences. Accessible by 
or rates and rese oo write 
1170 B'way, N. Y. Tel. Ashland 4-4318_ 











limited number. Two 





LONG VIEW CAMP 


R. FORT 


| 
| 
| 


pend y I ation 


Adirondack Mountains 


at Indian Lake. Good Bass and 

i Pike ‘fishing in the lake and Trout in nearby 

i Bathing, boating and hiking. Cottages are on 

ve Shore of the lake and are completely furnished, 
he exception of linen and table silver. 


For Information Write 


Indian Lake, N. Y. 


At Last! 


\ WEST IS EAST! 
Just 87 mi. from N.Y. C. 


At Highland, N. Y. a Genuine Dude 
Ranch that offer more than just 





horse a Pickerel, Perch in our 
own lake. Trout fishing nearby. Trap 
Shooting. Tennis and Archery. BUT- 
NER’S DUDE RANCH, INC. 50 \\ 
72nd St New York, N. Y (Endi 


oft 2-4334 


BEAR MOUNTAIN CAMP 


In The Adirondacks 

On the shore of Cranberry Lake 
Ilere you'll find the kind of va 
cation you've dreamed about. Ac 

cessible——-yet off the beaten track 
in unspoiled wilderness Moon 
light nights on beautiful moun 
tain-shadowed lake-—weird call 
of loon truly a world far apart 
pen fireplaces—-all modern conveniences 


j. M. BALDERSON, Cranberry Lake, 




















Bass, Muskies, Wall-Eye, Northern Pike 


SAMOSET LODGE "sean" 


On the west arm of Lake Wipplcsing 


\ uded and quiet yet of easy access. Only 

t on sleeper from Toronto puts you “right in 

f Ontario's best fishing and hunting district 

a) 1 driv ver good auto roads to within one 
Dp First cla accommodations at Lodg 

eeping cottage Immaculately clean carters 

bed excellent table—fresh fruits, meats 

‘ t from our own garden. Rates $8.50 per 

per lest ingle: $6.50 double This includes 

ed guides, boat and motor service. For fur- 

I information write L. L. Cameron, winter address, 

Box 52, Sta. B, Toledo, Ohio. After June Ist, L 


Cameron, Samoset Lodge, Monetville, Ontario. 
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| 
not there at the time of your arrival, it 
| is only four miles to Long Lake Village, 
where you can get some one to come out 
and bring up your duffel. 
HIS is a beautiful trip, with good fish- 
ing all the way. It has, also, the ad- 
vantage that when you get back to Long 
Lake you are only 11 miles from your 
arti i the i 


starting point, although trip has 


been one of about 70 miles. You can out- : 
fit at Warrensburg.—E. E. Schermerhorn. | Pflueger Tackle makes any angler more successful. Designed from years 


of experience. Visit your sporting goods dealer’s store NOW and make 


The Seven Devils Country your selection from 
HE country between the Imnaha 
River, Ore., and the Snake in Idaho is | 
a good mule-deer territory, and that by 
species is the only deer to be found there. (Pronounced “FLEW-GER”) 
There are a few elk, but the season is A Great Name In Tackle 


closed. That, and the Seven Devils coun- 
try, is as rough and steep a terrain as 
can be found in the United States. The 
Snake River at this point forms the 
deepest canyon on the continent, and is 
a sight alone worth the trip. 

For hunting and fishing, the Seven 
Devils country is very good. I think 
there is no better mule-deer country any- 
where than that on the west slope of the 
Devils. In addition, bear are quite nu- 
merous, and blue grouse are found in 
quantity. 

There are several lakes at about tim- 
ber line that contain cutthroat and rain- 
bows running from 2 lb. to 7 lb. These 
lakes are little fished, and you can take 
your limit in a short time, when they 
i are on the feed.—Charles A. Fite. 






Pfiueger 
SUPREME 








Pflueger 
SUMMIT 


Trout in Montana 


AST of the Glacier National Park in 
Montana are countless streams on the 
Blackfeet Reservation, which give fine 
sport for brook and cutthroat trout. 
Both forks of Cut Bank Creek, three 
forks of the Milk River, the Medicine 
River, Badger and Willow Creeks are 
some of these waters. They contain fish 
mostly of pan size, though rainbows up 
to 4 lb. are not uncommon on Two Med- 
icine River. Lower Two Medicine Lake, 
also on the reservation, is stocked with 
lake trout, brook trout, rainbows, and 
some cutthroat. 
West of the Continental Divide are some 
7 of the best streams and lakes on the con- 
tinent. The Middle Fork of the Flat- 
head River last year yielded a cutthroat 
weighing 13 lb. Dolly Vardens and Blue- 
backs run up this stream in large num- 
4 bers. The Dolly Varden, sluggish in 
lakes, is something else in fast water, and 
its rolling tactics, when hooked, have 
cost many a fisherman countless lures 
and much line. The Blueback, a species 
of salmon, seldom runs larger than 10 
in., but is scrappy on light tackle. The 
same good sport for the same species is 
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Pflueger 
AKRON 







Pflueger 











to be found also in the South and North MEDALIST 
Forks of the Flathead, and in several of 
the many large creeks flowing into these 
streams. Putting in a canoe at Belton, Pflueger SUPREME CHUM SPOON— PIPPIN FLY ROD WIZARD FLY ROD 
you can go the entire distance to Flat- | Pte ed ee, _, e on Qe eur 
head Lake in two days, during which you Pflueger SUMMIT Prices, 55e—60e—70c Price, S8e each. si Price, 35¢ each, 
are ina fisherman’s paradise. It is pos- | No. 1903. os = s , - 
sible to take Dolly V —_— locally called WHOOPEE Fishing Guide 
“bull trout,” up to 15 lb. and more, also Pflueger NOBBY N , 
many cutthroats. This territory is all ae ms “s . —<— —a Pocket Catalog 
outside of Glacier National Park. : ze 
Southeast of Kalispell, Mont., are __ Pflueger AKRON of ee ee FRE c 
Swan Lake and Swan River, without | \' toy ibe fa +. -s Price, 75¢ each goocessescsssees , 
doubt the best of them all. Bluebacks, No. 189 L—60 vd. 4 MMUSKILL BAIT | THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dolly Vardens, and cutthroats are more Bt BI . Prices. $007 8e-.$1.66 : Dept. OL-7,The Pfluegers,” Akron, Ohio 
than abundant. One can put in a canoe Pflueger MEDALIST each. : Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger Pocket 
15 to 20 miles above Swan Lake, and, 3 WEIGHTED TANDEM 5 Catalog No. 156. 
during the day, catch numerous cut- | Pcs $4.50 to $8.25 No. 2998—Sizes } - 
throats weighing 2 Ib. and up, and, at the PILOT FLY Prices, 68e—6Se each : ame eee eens 
head of the lake and in the lower reaches SPINNER PAL-O-MINE 8 Address — 
of the river, take Dolly Vardens of | No. 1821-12 Patterns, AAINNOW : 
Size: 3 sizes ) finishe 2 
| Prices, 30e—35e each. Prices, 60¢ to 85¢ s City — __ State 
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No Finer Trophy than a Full-grown Grizzly! 


HE vast swee p of wild mountainous territory in. Alberta, British Columbia 

and the Yukon is incomparably the contine nt’s best bet for the big game 

yortsman. Grizzlies, brown and black bear, several varieties of mountain 

x ‘ep, mountain goat, moose, elk, caribou and deer—these are your trophy 
opportunities. Many trips where you'll never meet another hunting part 

or even hear a shot. Keen, brac ing air—Ever changing scene and, 

mountain ranges and flower-carpete ‘d valleys of rare ‘beauty and grandeur. 


Vake your arrangements without delay. 
best districts and put you in touch with thoroughly 


mation about the 


We will gladly give you full infor- 


expert need and competent outfitters and guides. Let us help you u ith 


rile or wire A. A 
H 1. O 
Railway, 


your plans. 
Canadian Pacific 


Seymour, 
9527 Windsor Station, Montreal, Quebec. 


General Tourist Agent, 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


VISIT CANADA — 


YOUR 


FRIENDLY NEIGHBOR 
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AT YOUNG’S CAMPS LAKE OF THE WOODS are 


walleye, northern 
action all day 


mostly over 30 Ibs. Salmon trout, bass, 

pike galore. Unrivalled fishing waters, 

Log cabins ideally equipped for comfort 
OOSE-DEER-BEAR-DUCKS 

Splendid trophies and mallards, teal, canvas back, pin- 

tails. blue bill: blinds in rice beds 


YOUNG'S WILDERNESS CAMPS. EMO. ONTARIO 





LAKE OF THE WOODS 


Lodge and furnished cabins near highway. 

Excellent fishing and hunting—muskie, 

bass, lake trout, wall-eyed pike and north- 

ern pike; moose, deer, bear and ducks. 
Folder and map on request 


H. CANAVAN 
Emo, Ontario, Canada 














Big Muskies Wait You Here! 
In the Lake of the Woods Country 


Also plenty of Bass, Salmon Trout, Wall-eye and 
Northern Pike. Comfortable accommodat ions in new 





housekeeping or sleeping cabins, with meals in main 
dining room Best f eq } guides, boats, 
motors. Quarter mile fr vay on an island 
Write to 


David Crombie Nestor Falls, Ont., Can. 


Dalseg’ . Camp 


Located on the famous Sabaskong Bay 1 Lake of The 
Wood + ie you will get the PRizi MUSKIES, 
LAKE TROUT, WALLEYED PIKE, NORTHERN 
| PIKE AND BASS. Camp easily reached from Fort 
Frances Hig . Remember a dations guar- 
teed. Write or wire for full information to 


— |— 








M. N. DALSEG, EMO, ONT., CANADA 
Lake of the Woods Lodge 


Located on Sabaskong Bay in the Lake of the 
Woods, offers you one of the largest and finest 
fishing and hunting camps, world famous for prize 
Muskies. These waters teem with Walleyes, 
Bass, Northern Pike and Trout. Fish for Trout 
in May and June. Big Game and Ducks in season. 
Camps easily reached by highway. For further 
particulars, write 


JAMIESON BROS. 


Box 992, Fort Frances Ontario, Canada. 


on LAKE. TROUT, WALL-EYES, 
RTHERN Ag mg BASS 


4 fisherman "> ocated in the heart of the fir 
fishing ground Everything u want a real vacat ic m 
We do not operate on a large i ind can ive y 

he f rvice at reasonab ra _Expe rienced guic oe 
Gan 7 t bl Deep trolling f al trout during July 
Au t di September Folder on request 


MAPLE LEAF LODGE 
On Famous Whitefish Bay, Lake of the Woods 
Weide @ ene JS Bale & Sas HAAS 
tox 261. Rainy River, Ont., ¢ anada 





Whitefish Bay—Lake of the Woods 


"his beautiful untouched wilderness formerly reached only by 
) boat trip now opened up by the new 


Kenora—Fort Frances Highway—via International 
alls, Minnesota 
lake trout, small mouthed black ba 
( leer, bear and ¢ 
table cabin 
les ‘ Ider on reque t 





reservations t 


___ Sioux I Point Lodge. & ‘Box 252, Kenora, Ont., Canada 


HY. minha ce 
Bh 
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Wy oa 
U3 < SREENS CAMPS 








EMO, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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enormous size. Blueback fishing is good 
along the numerous gravel bars, and in 
the autumn—well, did any of you ever 
see a school of whitefish convoyed up 
the river to their spawning grounds by 
big cutthroat and Dolly Vardens, which 
jealously guard their food supply, and 
strike viciously at any lure that dis- 
turbs them? It is a sight you can never! 
forget! In this same section are also 
bass, silver, and sockeye salmon. 

When it comes to fishing, Montana 


stands right up at the top.—C. T. Kav- 
anagh. 
Quetico Fishing 
HE Hunter’s Island section, in the 


Quetico National Forest of Ontario, is 
just north of the Superior National For- 


est in this country, and one of the 
wildest areas imaginable. One regularly 
sees moose, deer, and many other va- 


rieties of game at close range, and you 


hear the wolves nearly every night. 
Fishing for small lake trout, bass, 
and pike is very good throughout this 


If one has the proper guide, he 
brook trout. 
are a lot of 
too many 


region. 
can find some rather large 
In the smaller lakes, there 
bass, and some of them have 
for the best sport. 

One can have a fine 
ing out from Crane Lake, go 
Crane Lake, King William’s Narrows 
into Sand Point Lake, up Loon River 
into Lake LeCroix. That brings you into 
the Hunter’s Island country mentioned. 
One can return by way of Lake Le- 
Croix, the Namakan River with its many 
beautiful falls and portages, and back 
through Namakan Lake, Sand Point, 
and Crane Lake. I would advise a large 
17-ft. canoe with a small outboard 
motor. A small silk tent is very light 
and easily carried. There is a lot of 
portaging, but a good guide can do it 
easily.—Dr. W. J. Deason. 


outing by start- 
through 


Cape Breton Fishing 


LWAYS when I go to fish the Mar- 

garee for salmon, I put in day o1 
so at Little River. Little River is just 
beyond Chetticamp, a small town a few 
miles beyond Margaree Harbor, Cape 
Breton. As the name implies, it is a 
small stream, and the fishing pools are 
neither large nor many. Occasionally a 


salmon is taken there. 

In Little River as well, as the Margaree, 
the fishing is dependent upon high water 
and particularly a rise in the water. The 
two branches of the Margaree to- 
gether at Margaree Forks, where there 


good 


come 


is a little hotel at which the fisherman 
can stop. This is perhaps six or seven 
miles upstream from Margaree Harbor 
The Margaree has a great many pools, 


and is where one should spend most of 
his fishing time while up there 

If the fisherman wishes to 
fishing, he can put in two or three 
of the finest stream trout fishing he 


vary his 
days 
ever 


had. That fishing is seven or eight miles 
upstream from Intervale, mostly wading 
on slippery rocks, but the trip is well 
worth while. There he may catch in 
swift water all the trout he could ask, 
weighing from 1 to 2 lb. In the Three 


THE ST. MAURICE VALLEY 


In Northern Quebec tor discriminating sportsmen. 
D r a 300-year old voyageur Wr 
1 throug th a country of alluring be 1u ore ) wit! 
n forest rich in crystal-clear lakes nt str 
mest fish abound. Scenery 
put our aye Phe 
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nd for illustrated box 
REGIONAL TOURIST ‘BUREAU 
936, rue St-Pierre, Trois-Rivieres, P. Q. Canada 
Fine hotel accommodation at Troias- Rivieres for the $rd Intern nati one al 
Canoe Race on St. Maurice River, August 22nd nd 23rd 
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Forks Pool are some that weigh from 5 
to 6 lb., and, if you climb the high rocky 
ledge on the east bank in a bright sun, 
and look down into the pool, you can 
see them. Occasionally you will catch a 
good-sized salmon in the numerous pools 
up there. That section of the river is 
about 25 miles from Margaree Forks. 

The hotel you stop at can get you a 
man to show you the pools, and gaff 
your salmon.—Everett Walling. 


Are You Going to Canada? 


ITH the season fast approaching 

when many Americans are planning 
to go to the good fishing spots of Ontario, 
motorists should know what formalities 
must be observed. 

Be sure to take your state license card 
to avoid trouble in getting your car into 
the province. That will be all you need 
for a period of not more than 60 days. 

Persons visiting Ontario, or any Ca- 
nadian province, for health or pleasure 
and for a limited time, may take with 
them such articles of tourist’s outfits or 
sportsmen’s equipment as they may re- 
quire in Canada for their own use, and 
not for hire or gain, by reporting such 
articles to the customs office at the port 
of entry. Boats, canoes, outboard motors, 
camp equipment, radios, phonographs, 
guns, rifles (these must not be of mili- 
tary type, and revolvers and pistols are 
not allowed) fishing tackle, golf clubs, 
tennis rackets, cameras, a reasonable 
amount of film, and typewriters are 
among the articles permitted for such 
use. No deposit is required. Not more 
than 50 cigars and 200 cigarettes or less, 
in open packages or cartons, may be 
taken in duty free. 

Automobiles must have two lights in 
front, with a red light at the rear. All 
traffic signals must be obeyed, and “stop” 
signs in Canada mean stop. Persons 
driving while under the influence of 
liquor are subject to seven days in jail 
and the loss of license. Be sure to re- 
port any accidents with which you are 
and remain on the scene 

Here are some of the points of entry 
into Ontario; Saulte Ste. Marie, Mich., 
to Saulte Ste. Marie, Ont., by ferry; Port 
Huron, Mich., to Sarnia, by ferry; Detroit, 
to Walkerville and Windsor, by ferry; 
Detroit, to Sandwich, by the Ambassa- 
dor Bridge to Routes 2 and 3; Detroit, 
to Windsor, by Fleetway Tunnel; Cleve- 
land, to Port Stanley, by ferry; Erie, 
Pa., to Port Dover, by ferry; Buffalo, to 
Fort Erie, by Peace Bridge or ferry; 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. to Niagara Falls, 
Ont., by upper and lower Arch Bridges; 
Lewiston, N. Y., to Queenston, by Suspen- 
sion Bridge; Lewiston, to Toronto, by 
Canada Steamship Line; Youngstown, 
N. Y., to Niagara-on-the-Lake, by ferry; 
Rochester, to Cobourg, by ferry; Cape 
Vincent, N. Y., to Kingston, by ferry; 
Clayton, N. Y., to Gananoque and Kings- 
ton, by ferry; Alexandria Bay, to Kings- 
ton, by ferry; Morristown and Ogdens- 
burg, to Brocksville, by ferry; Ogdens- 
burg, to Prescott, by ferry; Waddington, 
to Morrisburg and Aultsville, by ferries; 
Massena, N. Y., to Cornwall, by ferry; 
Roosevelttown, N. Y., to Cornwall, by 
Roosevelt sridzge. 


associated, 
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Lake trout, speckled trout, bass and 
muskies. Four fighting fish to delight 
the angler The lakes and streams 


of Algonquin Park offer diversified fishing thruout 
the summer months. Folder on Request. 


LAKE TRAVERSE CAMP 
Lake Traverse, Ont. Via Box 11, Pembroke 
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Tackle Testers Are Waiting 


Small-Mouth Bass, Muskies, Pike, Walleyes—game 
fish that make your gear sing and your nerve tir ¢ 
laying in wait for you along French River. Stay 
comfortable, handy Wolseley Ledge on Wolseley 


Bay. Private Cottages. Central Dining Room 
OSCAR DAMBREMONT, 
Noelville, Ont., Canada 
Excellent deer and bear hunting, too. 











“Off the Beaten Trail’ 


Poimnt LopcE 


Six 


n beautiful Silent Lake, in tl 
eepil bins, clean, screened, heat M 

BLACK BASS and TROUT abound 
We pror F e real fishing. D cious | i if 
I t i ur rea | r BB 

nke v! hee Elevation 1400 feet. M 
BOOKLET! New York addre Mrs. A. D. Greene, Room | 
1205, 220 E. 42nd, N. Y. C. 


Paudash . Ont. » Can. 


7% avs 


for your 
motor trip! 


Personal trip plan, listing scenic 
wonders, hotels, camps, sent free! 





e 


Just write, telling where and when you want to 
go. We will mail you, postpaid, complete travel 
plan for motor trip anywhere in North America 
—free of charge, no obligation! Elaborate maps 
, for entire trip, with 


your best routes and 
latest road conditions 
marked ... hotel and 


camp lists, with rates 
. «+ guide to scenic, his- 
toric sights—all! spiral- 
bound into Touraide book, made up especially 
for you. Eliminates unfolding maps. Also Conoco 
Passport with identification card, expense rec- 
ords. Fishing, sport information on request. A 
service of Continental Oil Co. Write now to— 


CONOCO TRAVEL BUREAU 
DEPT. 96 DENVER, COLORADO 
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FOUNDLAND 


best you’ve ever fished! If you’ve 
Newfoundland’s’ well-stocked lakes 


and streams, moved on from one thrilling encoun- 


through woodland that’s wild and 


breath-taking, then get ready for a real trip.... 


and real sport! Obey your sportsman’s impulse! 
Write now for “Come to Newfoundland,” a valu- 
able, free booklet containing important 
information for fishermen, including de- 
tails of transportation, guide hire and 

camp accommodations. 
® Address the Newfound- 
land Information Bureau, 


Dept. D, 620 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N.Y., the Newfound- 
F land Tourist Development 
Board or Newfoundland Rail- 
way, St. Johns, Newfound- 
land, or any travel agency. 

















| Fish and camp right where the tuna live. 
Our know the ethics of the game. 
lso salmon fishing and canoe trips. 


Owl’s Head Tuna Camp 
East Chester, N. S. Phil H. Moore, Mer. 


GRIZZLY and BLACK BEAR, 
SHEEP,GOAT, CARIBOU, and MOOSE 


Best Hunting Section of Canadian Rockies. 
L. M. JOHNSON, 
Pioneer Guide and Outfitter 
McBRIDE BRITISH COLUMBIA 


guides 
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British Columbia ’s 





| Game Trails Are 
Calling You! 


Deep Forests, High Plateaus, 
Bare Screes, Lofty Ridges ... 
Haunts of Moose, Elk and 
Caribou . . . Giant Grizzlies 
. . « Bighorn Sheep and Goat, 





SPLENDID SPORT... 
MAGNIFICENT TROPHIES 
For In formation and Literature 
write to 
BUREAU OF PROVINCIAL 
INFORMATION 


Victoria, B.C. 


















Save Precious Hours 
TO AND FROM THE 


NORIH 
woons 


of WISCONSIN - UPPER 
MICHIGAN - MINNESOTA 


SPORTSMEN! Enjoy week-ends in 
the quiet coolness of pine forests 
—on the sparkling fish-laden lakes 
ofthis great North Woods country. 

The Flambeau—North Western’s 
new fast afternoon train brings the 
North Woods hours closer to Chi- 
cago: every Friday to June 26,there- 
after every day except Sunday and 
Monday. “North Western” also 
offers excellent overnight service 
— speed, air-conditioned comfort 
and luxurious dining car service— 
no extra fare on any train. 





Write for literature about places 
to go and where to stop. 


R. THOMSON, Pass’r Traf. Mar. 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 
2545 





CHICAGO & 


NORTH WESTERN 









G DREAMS 
COME TRUE 







The unusual combination of a 
delightful family resort and good 
fishing. American plan. 
CHIPPEWA 
LODGE 
Write Will Dormeyer 





2. "Booklet. 


an 


Lac du Flambeau, Wis. Box 


YELLOW LAKE LODGE 


on a beautiful peninsula between Big Yel- 
low Lake and Little Yellow Lake. 


ALL KINDS OF FISHING 





Wall-eyed pike, muskellunge, pike, bass, trout— 
license can be secured at the Lodge. Bathing, boat- 
ing, and golf Plenty of entertainment for everyone. 
Thoroughly modern hotel, or housekeeping cottages if 
preferred Reasonable rates 





F. C. ULLRICH, Prop., Webster, Wisc. 


OLD MEXICO OPENS AGAIN 


To Sportsmen and Hunters 


Hunters... Fishermer PI ‘leasure Seekers 
Join Mexico fore exclusive club 

“ ar 1d fall partie 

detailed informa 












tooking now for sp 
For reservations and 
tion write or wire to 


Sportsmen's Foreign Club 
Hotel Paso Del Norte, 
El Paso, Texas 
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Mention Outdoor Life 
writing to Advertisers 


Sea Trout 7 Sportsmen 
Blues . Families 
4-25 to 11-25 Home Comforts 


in 





6-1 to 10-15 


DS FISHING 


Hotel Wachapreague 


ba aed 





Wachapreague, E. S., Va. (oc ‘ Del-Mar-Va 
expr I neret ir 1 eat Perfectly ventila i roon 
36 connecting bat! Good be wit ibin toilets, awn- 
ing chair Fish ng t ckle, all kinds (sale or hire) 
Rain iits compl Booklet 
A. H. G. Mears (Ownership Management). 
CATCH TROUT IN JULY 
There is n fam 1s Maine Woods 


eason at thi 
Resort They are alwa biting 
many Pond Your fa ily will et vit here 
Golf. tenr vimming. hiking an 
oon ble M ile m Ho el or 


vacation plea ures Cor g 
wktail Le Rea sonab 


Cabin Accor i 
Rates. I REE B ORL E . 


LAKE PARLIN HOUSE & LODGES 


LAKE PARLIN, 12 Miles South of Jackman, U.S. Route 201 
H. P. McKenney, Mer Box 37 = =P.0., Jackman Sta., Maine 

















Other points of entry, to the western 
part of the province, are Grand Portage, 
Minn., to Fort William and Port Arthur, 
by highway; International Falls, Minn., 
to Fort Francis, by highway; and Inter- 
national Falls and Beaudette, Minn., to 
Rainy River, by highway. These last 
three routes take the motorist into the 
Lake of the Woods and the Nipigon 
districts. 

Fishing licenses for non-residents cost 
$5.50, while a family license to include 
husband, wife, and all the children from 
12 to 21 years of age costs $8.—Harry 
Hinkle. 


WHY CALL'EM MUSKIES? 
BDONT SMELL ANY 









Wisconsin Fishing Tips 


HERE are many good bass lakes at 


and near Cumberland, Wis. Last sea- 
son I had really remarkable success 
with both large and small-mouths. 

One evening last June, I made two 
casts at Loon Lake, about 11 miles south- 
west of Cumberland, and brought in two 
3-lb., bass with a red-and-white plug 
bait. The next morning I went out 
again, using live minnows, and took 
seven nice bass within three or four 
hours. 

I went twice to Big Round Lake, about 
20 miles west of Cumberland, and each 
time got five large-mouths with live min- 
nows, each bass weighing from 4 to 5 lb. 
Later I got a 5-lb. bass on a bucktail and 
spinner, and a Chicago friend of mine 
took a 6-lb. bass on a bucktail in Beaver 
Dam Lake, right in Cumberland. Beaver 
Dam Lake has plenty of wall-eyes, pick- 
erel, sunfish, bass, and crappies. You 
can pitch a tent in many spots on it, or 
rent a cottage almost anywhere along its 
entire length of several miles. 

Other good lakes near by are Ver- 
million, with the same varieties of fish 


as Beaver Dam Lake, and also with 


boats and cottages, Big Sand, Little 
Sand, Kidney, Kirby, Wildcat, Horse- 
shoe, Granite, and Silver Lakes, all 


within 10 miles of Cumberland. These 
all are good-sized lakes, and there are 
many smaller ones that are good for 
bass or pickerel or sunfish. You must 
carry your own boat to most of these 
smaller ones, but they are little fished 
and well worth while. 

Spooner, Shell Lake, and Hayward, 
Wis. all are centrally located for good 
fishing. There are trout streams in all 
these sections, also.—W. C. McMahon. 


Jersey Coast Fishing 


In the season, one can get a nice 
catch of weaks, bluefish, and croakers 
from the beach between the inlet at Bel- 
mar, N. J., and the State Rifle Range 
at Sea Girt. This may not be the best 
place along the coast, but I do know 
that a small stretch of that beach last 
season accounted for a lot of fish. The 
fisherman should bait with squid, kil- 
lies, or sand worms, or, if fishing at day- 
break or late evening, he would do well 
to use a metal squid when the blues are 
running. For $2, one may go out with 
one of the numerous party boats that 
berth at Shark River Inlet and Manas- 
quan River. 

Chumming with shrimp is practised 
at Barnegat Bay for weakfish, and is 
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for mixed bags 
HUNT FOR WORLD-RECORD TROPHIES 
Now booking parties for the finest 
big game hunting in North America. 
Caribou—deer—mountain sheep— 
mountain goat—moose—grizzly bear 
—black bear—and the greatest of 
all sportsmen’s trophies, Alaska Ko- 
diak Bear—largest carnivorous ani- 
mal on earth. 


















Opening a new 
region this fall. 
Hunts $750. 
Eleventh year of 
successful opera- 
tion. Individ- 
ually planned 
parties, de luxe or 
as rough as you 
wish. Wire or 
write for full de- 
tails. 





CABLE AOORESS * AGTA 


BOX | * ANCHORAGE. ALASKA 


LASKA GUIDES, inc. 








ANTICOSTI CRUISES 
days—1000 Mile Sea Cruise 10 


July 28, Aug. 7, 17, 29 
6 days ashore—4 being devoted to 
SALMON and TROUT FISHING 
All expenses included—Tackle available. 
5 days—1000 Mile Sea Cruise $40 
June 18, 25, July 2, 9, 16, 23 
ENTERTAINING—INVIGORATING—EXCLUSIVE 
“Nature and Wild Life at their Best”’ 
Ask your Agent for literature or write, 


ANTICOSTI SHIPPING COMPANY 
Box 2790, “CRUISES” Montreal. 














“NORTHERN QUEBEC ‘sst.x% 


Speckled Trout — OQuananiche 
Moose a Partridge _ Bear 


Club Panache—200 square miles leased territory offers 
best hunting and fishing in Quebec. On famous Croche 
River. Comfortable cabins. Competent guides. Ouana- 
niche fly fishing trips to country north of Lake St. 
John—gamest fresh water fish! References on requ st. 
Descriptive booklet. Write—Wire 


J. Leonce Hamel, Roberval, Que., Canada. 





Hunt and Fish at the C.0.T.C.H. 


exrewess POOLED—NO a no hh TO Amvons 


tal cost of 10 day trip after leaving 
d $100 including membership fe Or 
ft as limit is 25. Incorporated ib 
away from beaten track. Prize trophie ire being 
btained every year. Moose, Bear, Deer, W ‘ Trout 
Pike, Birds, et 
For full information v 


CLUB OF THE CLOVEN HOOF 
_Bx. 99 


Hunting and Trout Fishing Camps 


10 Miles from highway or village. Moose, 
Deer, Bear, Partridge and Duck, Salmon Fish- 
ing camps on the Tobique River driven to by 
auto quarter mile from highway. The very 
best camping accommodations for sportsmen 
and families. Write, 


ROY BARKER, Riley Brook, N. B., Can. 








Sportsman’s Resort 


Situated on Tabusintac River half way from 
Bathurst, N. B., to Chatham, N. B. Best trout 
fishing in Province. Salmon. Moose, Deer and 
Black Bear. Partridge. Write for particulars to 


M. S. STEWART 


Bartibogue Doyles P. O. N. B., Can. 
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| highly successful. The shrimp is pur- 
| chased at 50 cents a quart from a bait 
| boat that cruises up and down the bay. 
| These shrimp are very small, and are 
used on a small hook with light tackle, 
and no sinker, except possibly a small 
shot to weight the line when the tide is 
running strong. The shrimp is then 
thrown over a handful at a time, which 
brings the fish up to the boat. One of 
my friends caught 90 weakfish on one 
trip with a party of three. For one who 
likes fishing out in the bay, there is a 
party boat leaving from Forked River, 
on the west side of the bay. Squid is 
a good bait for croakers, kings, weak- 
fish and fluke. Blood worms and shed- 
der crabs also are good. For blues, use 
mossbunkers or mullet 
When the blues are running, one’s best 
bet is to form a party with two or three 
other anglers and charter a small skiff 
from Atlantic City, Belmar or Mana- 
squan. It is possible to hire a good boat 
and captain for $10 to $15, depending on 
size and speed. The proportionate cost is 
reasonable and the sport is almost sure 
to be good. I went out one Sunday morn- 
ing at daybreak with a friend, and we 
caught five blues that totaled 20 lb., and 
we were back home at noon.—Merle 
Simpson, 


WHY ISA BLUEFISH 
BLVE ON A DAY ae 
LIKE THIS? =~ 









Upper Peninsula Fishing 


ETWEEN Channing and Republic, in 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, are 
a number of good bass lakes and several 


good trout streams. At Channing are 
the Ford, North Branch of the Ford, 
and the Michigamme rivers, all fine 
trout streams. Four miles north of 
Channing is Sawyer Lake, and two miles 
farther on, Silver Lake. A few miles 
beyond, there is Witch Lake. Within a 
short distance of there are Big Horse- 


shoe, Little Horseshoe, Twin, Bat, 
Spring, Sundog, Pickerel, Trout, Long, 
Desner, and Lotta lakes. Six miles west 


of Witch Lake are the Fence and East 
Branch of the Fence, both good trout 
streams. Long Lake, three miles north- 
west of Witch Lake, is said to contain 





: landlocked salmon. Chief Lake, six 
miles northwest of Witch Lake, has 
some fine bass fishing. There is one 


resort on this lake, but the lake is far 
enough off the beaten track to give 
good fishing.—Wilbur J. Bliss. 





CRUISE AND FISH 





You can enjoy a fine fishing cruise through the 22 
Apostle Island of Lake Superior with an experi 

wed fisherman pilot in a new full cabin cruiser 
Three day trip. including all accommodations. Party 
limited to three. Send for circular. Bookings now. 


Arvid Kron, LaPointe, Madeline Island, Wis. 


HUNT WITH HUNTINGTON 


In the Big-Game Fields of Wyoming 


se, Elk, Bear, Sheep, Antelope, Deer. I guar- 
antee shots at big game. Pack trips in summer to 
Yellowstone Park, Bridger Lake, Two Ocean Pass 
and Other Points. 


CECIL J. HUNTINGTON, Cody, Wyo. 
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FOR TROUT CAMP EUCAROMA| 














Juna! The champion of fish that makes cham- 
* pions of fishermen who follow the deep-sea 
variety of sport. Also wily dolphin in abundance, weak- 
fish, bluefish, and countless other popular species in 
record catches. Surf casting, bay, lake and stream fish- 
ing. Perfection in all other outdoor sports. Boats of 
every type available. 

World’s finest hotels and modern, moderate board- 
ing houses. x Convenient by good roads, train and bus. 

For illustrated folder, write ROOM 202, CONVENTION HALL 
—— WORLDS PREMIER NGAL THane PLEASURE RESORT - 
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§ Marvirloi Camps — Canada 3 Charleston Lake Ontario 

< 

> : P + | irpassed ilmon and bass fishing; also whitefish 
< On Loon Lake in Ontario P| lt th 1 pike Kestocked and protected by gov 
r Exclusive but not expensive >| in wore dinners, be vats and guides if desired 
ine . Sch? 3 I l every morning. Every comfort for the fish- 
r The place lor a r¢ il rest and good fishing 4 ‘ 1 and family Specializing in home cooking. 
> Fata 2 . 3 On twenty miles from border. Overnight by train 
, Write for circular 3 from New York. Good road 

. Ww. P. HILTON 4 May to October—Booklet and rates on request 

¢ ° ° 4 > 

> 4 R. A. STEVENSON 

‘< 119 W. Tazewell St., Norfolk, Va. > Cedar Park Inn Charleston, Ontario 
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MANITOULIN ISLAND | 


The Silver Birches at Honora Bay 


Furnished Log 
Wonderful location, 


LOG CABIN CAMPS| 


Clean, new cabins, apart by themselves on the shores of 
peaceful Northland lakes. No crowds; secluded, quiet. x : 
Do your own housekeeping if preferred. Moose, deer, ew Fully 
bear and beaver commonly seen right from cabin “doors. Highwa 


Cottages convenient to 
excellent) Salmon 


Virgin fishing, bathing, boating, canoeing, etc. Low Suss fishing, Good bathing beach. A real 
summer rates. Only one night on C.P.R. sleeper from | place for a Sportsman and His Family to spend an 
Toronto. Illustrated folder. References. General ref- able vacation. Motor right to the door. Folder 
erence, Can, Pac. Ry. Co., Montreal. with full particulars on request 


BATES’ CAMPS | 
Box R, Metagama (via C.P.R.) N. Ont. 


CANADA’S WILDS — NORTHERN ONTARIO 


TIMAGAMI 


W. M. Sanderson, 


Honora Bay, Manitoulin Island, Ont. 
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NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Early Spring Fishing & Bear Hunt 


May, June for speckled and salmon trout; bear in May. 


LAKE TIMAGAMI 


July, August, Sept. for bass, pickerel, pike and lunge 
— Connte as well as trout. Hiking trails, canoe trips, excellent 
A we al Nor rth we nds Bung alow c ‘an F swimming beach, bi-weekly picnics. Sport for all. 


; Pickere Moose, deer, bear, ducks and grouse in October and 
+ Kl d Te ut St eams Bs t of Gu r November. Write or wire for information and folder 


Table E. L. Hughes, Camp Champlain, Trout Mills, Ont. 
L 


T Wilson, 'Wabi- ag tad cael Ontario. Ri 


x rthern Pike Sy 

















NORTHERN ONTARIO 
CANADA. 

Famous Lake Timagami, 
unequalled for Black 


‘*Where the Family Spirit Prevails” 





BEAUTIFUL LAKE TIMAGAMI, ONTARIO Bass, Trout, Wall-eyes 
Make this year’s a vacation never to be and Great Northern Pike. 
forgotten. Bring the family to the north Competent guides, best 
wor Every home comf Splendi ; of equipment. Excellent 
fishing, hikir canoeir thing. Ge accommodation for the 


whole family. Write for 
booklet. 
Lodge, 


Canada. 





Timagami 
Ont., 


Timagami, 















Ri oan P in RESERVE 
by rail or auto. Send for illustrated 4 
oklet and testimonial 
k T. Morgan, 731 Guardian Bidg., Main 4992, Cleveland, O. 
ind CRUISE EXPLORE x2 


SUPE RIOR-QUETICO ) 
COUNTRY 











COMPLETE OUTFITTING SERVICE 
FOR CANOE TRIPS 
For Mops and Booklet write Sig O/son, Manoger 


BORDER LAKES OUTFITTING co. WINTON,MINN. 



























































Jack Gordon, San Antonio 
two Chukar partridges which thrive in his state 


AS California found the best of all 
H game birds for semiarid regions 

where native game birds are rapid- 
ly disappearing? The successful out- 
come of the experiments with the Chu- 
kar partridge, undertaken by the state, 
point to that conclusion. And August 
Bade, superintendent of the state game 
farm at Yountville, Cal., who has proba- 
bly had longer experience with the bird, 
and better opportunity for observation 
of its many good qualities and few faults 
than any man in North America, says, 
“We consider this bird the greatest find 
of the last 20 years.” 

Several states and provinces are now 
experimenting with the Chukar, among 
them Washington, Idaho, Montana, and 
Kansas. Manitoba began to propagate 
the bird in 1935. W. B. Coleman of Vir- 
ginia, one of the successful pioneers in 
rearing bobwhite quail in captivity, has 
begun to raise Chukar. The bird has 
everywhere been found to be hardy, able 
to endure privations fatal to most other 
game birds, and to have a remarkable 
capacity for going long periods without 
food or water. So the Chukar is rapidly 
coming to the front. 

Though the Chukar is commonly 
spoken of as coming from India, he has 
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Encouraging Experiments With an Asiatic Immigrant That 


a wide range in Asia. He is native 
to regions extending from India 
to northern Mongolia, and as far 
west as the eastern portion of 
Greece. There he is found at all 
altitudes, from sea level to 16,- 
000 ft., but his preference seems 
to be for those between 3,000 and 
4,000 ft. Typical Chukar country 
is rocky and arid, with little 
brush. So barren are his home 
lands that in India the natives 
call him “the bird that lives on 
nothing.” 

The Chukar is one of the hand- 
somest of all game birds. His 
back is dark gray, with a dark 
line extending through the eye, 
and down the side of the neck on 
each side to form a collar across 
the throat. The bill, eyes, and 
legs all are blood red. The un- 
derparts are light gray, with 
characteristic darker lines. 

As a game bird the Chukar is 
excellent, though he is given to 
using of the legs a little too 
much. His wing action is power- 
ful. He flushes with an explosive 
speed that quickly takes him out 
of range. He beats his wings rap- 
idly for several hundred yards, 
and then sails. A tendency to weave in 
flight makes him sporty shooting. His 
flesh is described by all who have eaten 
it as being the best of all the upland 
game birds. 





A pair of Chukars in a game-farm pen. Their 
coloring is dark and light gray, and black 


May Replace Our Shrinking Supply of Native Game Birds 


From the game-farm standpoint, one 
of the best qualities of this partridge is 
its fertility. It surpasses the pheasant, 
quail, and wild turkey in egg production. 
One of Bade’s Chukar hens laid 106 eggs, 
another 112, and a third 136 eggs in one 
season. Mere egg production, however, 
counts but little if the percentage of fer- 
tility is low, but that of the Chukar is 
higher than that of pheasant and quail. 
Hatching 95 percent of the eggs is by no 
means unusual. 

Not only do the eggs hatch better than 
those of other game birds, but the hens 
brood better. They are not nervous, ac- 
cept human companionship readily, and 
are not diverted and frightened by move- 
ment and noises as are other game birds. 

The Chukar is not polygamous, and it is 
essential that flocks have an equal num- 
ber of cocks and hens. As there is no dif- 
ference between markings of cock and 
hen, it is difficult to tell them apart. The 
only known way is by examination of the 
inside of the legs. Cock birds one year 
old and upwards, show a small spur de- 
velopment. Even here it is possible to be 
fooled, for some of the hens show ru- 
dimentary spurs. Early experimenters 
were surprised to find birds, which they 
thought to be cocks, mating with cocks 
subsequently introduced, and laying 
eggs. When the hens start laying, they 
continue until they have laid the entire 
clutch. The period of incubation is 22 
days. Mating usually begins in February, 
at which time the cocks begin to call. 

All reports agree on the hardiness of 
the bird. They adapt themselves readily 
to heavy snowfall, permitting the snow 
to cover them for protection, and digging 
down through it to the grass in search of 
food. 

New Zealand, in which countless va- 
rieties of non-indigenous game flourish, 
began experiments with the Chukar in 
1926, releasing 13 pairs. The birds took 
hold at once, and, by 1931, had spread 
over the surrounding country for a dis- 
tance of 40 miles. Coveys containing as 
high as 40 birds are seen, and their num- 
bers are so great that an open season has 
now been declared. They live on insects, 
berries, leaves, and seeds. Their weights 
exceed that of Hungarian partridges by 
8 to 10 oz. Fish-and-game department of- 
ficials and sportsmen in New Zealand 
now believe that the Chukar will be the 
best of the game birds in that country. 

Bade says that the Chukar has all the 
qualities that go to make a real game 
bird. He emphasizes their productivity 
of fertile eggs, and believes that, from 
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the standpoint of the game breeder as 
well as the sportsman, they are the an- 
swer to the demand for more and better 
birds. The California state game farm 
started with five pairs in 1931. Since that 
time, 3,500 birds have been liberated, and 
there are 450 Chukars in the breeding 
pens now. Bade points to the significant 
fact that in California they are repro- 
ducing on the floor of the San Joaquin 
Valley, as well as in the more moun- 
tainous section of Siskiyou County, in 
the northern part of the state, under 
quite different conditions. In August of 
last year, a nesting Chukar hen was lo- 
cated and watched in the Mojave Desert, 
of southern California. She hatched 
every egg in a nest of 10 in the ovenlike 
heat. 

Bade was connected with the first in- 
troductions of the Hungarian partridge 
in Oregon and Washington. Now he is 
convinced that the Chukar is going to 
prove equally as great a game bird as 
the pheasant or the Hungarian. When it 
comes to artificial propagation, he con- 
siders the Chukar superior to the latter. 

“When all the facts are taken into con- 
sideration,” says Bade, “it seems to me 
that the Chukar partridge is the real so- 
lution to the replenishing of a great deal 
of the waste and barren lands of the 
West and Southwest.” 

So far it has not been established that 
the Chukar is adaptable to all condi- 
tions, nor is it perfect. James A. Mar- 
shall, superintendent of the Idaho state 
game farm at Lapwai, has found they are 
subject to disease unless raised to ma- 


turity on wire. It would be useless to 
stock them in covers suited to quail, 
ruffed grouse, or similar native birds. 


But, as Bade says, the Chukar is bound 
to be heard from in dry and inhospitable 
areas which at present are virtually 
without game. 


Yellowstone Elk Census 


ARK rangers, forest rangers, and 
Paenury game wardens from Montana, 
cooperated not long ago in making a 
count of the elk of the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. The census is the most com- 
plete yet made. According to this count, 


the northern herd contains 10,281 elk, 
the Gallatin herd 2,218, and other areas 
within the park 347. The total for the 


park is 12,846. 

One observer reports that one evening 
he saw a concentration of nearly 2,000 elk 
on the road to Gardiner, feeding along the 
river and near-by slopes. Most of the ani- 
mals seemed to be in good condition. 


Eel-grass Mystery Solved 


HE mysterious disappearance of At- 

lantic coast eel grass, responsible for 

the first ban on brant hunting, has 
been caused by a microscopic parasite, 
it has been discovered by Charles E. 
Renn, Woods Hole, Mass., Oceanographic 
Institution scientist 

Eel grass, principal food in winter of 
the eastern brant, formerly flourished in 
enormous beds in coastal bays from Flor- 
ida to Nova Scotia. About five years ago, 
it began to shrivel up and die. In 1933 
the plant had so nearly disappeared, that 
brant hunting along the Eastern coast 
was forbidden to save the species. 

Since 1934, the grass has been reés- 
tablishing itself in many localities, and 
last season the ban on brant hunting was 
lifted. New growths have often died out 
in summer, however, Renn explains that, 
during the spring growth of eel grass, 
the parasite remains relatively inactive. 
With the coming of summer, it again at- 
tacks the grass. 
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This Is News, Too 


HEN a man bites a dog, it’s news, 


and when a bird kills a cat, it 

should be news, too. The story 
goes that Forest Ranger Raymond 
Pripps of Boulder Junction, Wis., watch- 
ing the station cat stalking a great 
horned owl, suddenly saw the cat 
whisked into the air, and over the tree 


tops in the powerful talons of the bird. 
The cat, hasn’t come home yet. That pre- 
sents a nice problem in predator control, 
for both the great horned owl and the 
domestic cat are considered predators. 


Ungrateful Elk 


HILDHOOD tales to the 

wild animals seem to have 

of gratitude. One of the Yellow- 
stone Park rangers early last spring 
saw, on Mount Evarts, a large bull elk 
which had slipped on a snow bank, and 
had caught its antlers in two small pine 
trees. The ranger freed the elk by twist- 
ing its head around. When the animal 
had scrambled to its feet, it charged the 
ranger. Fortunately, the bull bogged 
down in the deep snow, and the ranger 
was able to escape. 


Study Striped Bass 


contrary, 
no sense 


EEKING scientific data that may 
make it possible to restore what 


once was one of Connecticut’s most 
important coastal fish, the state board 
of fisheries and game recently announced 
the launching, at Niantic River, of the 
first comprehensive study of stripped- 
bass restoration on the Atlantic Coast. 
Using a small cottage at the river, 
which already is equipped as a tempo- 
rary laboratory, the investigators plan to 
study the spawning and feeding habits, 
life history and migration of bass in the 


river. Methods of improving conditions 
for the fish, and of restoring them in 
other rivers, are to be determined. Rec- 


ommendations will be made as to suit- 
able laws to protect the species during 
spawning seasons, once these have been 
definitely ascertained. To trace move- 
ments of the bass a number are to be 
netted, and released with numbered tags 
attached. 


Grouse in North Dakota 


HE report of the fish and game 
commission of North Dakota for 
1935 does not give a very encouraging 
picture of the status of the sharp-tailed 
and pinnated grouse in that state. The 
decline in numbers of these fine game 
birds, once plentiful in the state, is not 
thought to be due to the severe winters, 
but to increased cultivation which has 
destroyed their native breeding grounds. 
It is recommended that these natural 
breeding grounds be restored, that farm- 
ers refrain from burning cover stubble 
during the breeding season, and that 
predators, particularly the crow, be kept 
down. 
The ruffed grouse, native to North Da- 





kota but confined to Turtle Mountain, is 
holding its own. The Hungarian par- 
tridge has readily adapted itself to con- 
ditions in all sections of the state, and 
seems destined to become North Dako-| 
ta’s leading game bird. 

The waterfowl census, taken in Au-| 
gust, 1935, showed that four species of | 


surface-feeding ducks made up 85 per- 
cent of the duck population of the state. 
These were the mallard, pintail, teal, and 
spoonbill. 





ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 


Plant Now Plant Natural Foodsthat 
will bring and hold large 
numbers at your favorite 
hunting or fishing grounds. 

Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Duck Po- 

tato and 30 others described in free 
illustrated book. Write, describe 
grounds, ond receive free planting 
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PHEASANTS—QUAIL—DUCKS—GEESE 
BANTAMS—GUINEA FOWL—WILD TURKEY 


Ringnecks, Golden, Silver, Amhersts, Reeves 
Melanistic Mutants—Pure Mongolians & Chinese 
Pure Japanese Versicolor 


Bob White Quail — Wad Canada Geese Hand Reared 
Vild Mallard and English Call Ducks. White Guineas 
Pure Wild T urkeys. White Japanese Silkie Bantams. 

All captivity reared game to be had. Eggs for May, June Delivery, 
FRANK W. FULLER—BOX 707—Salisbury, N. C. 


Member North American Game Breeders Assn. 














Foods Planted Now | 
Attract Fall Ducks! 


Foods Ducks Love — DUCK MILLET, 
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ood and Cover. 40 years’ success. 
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ee y WE BUY WHAT YOU RAISE! 

Breeder lays 10,000 eggs year- 
ly. Modern methods hatch up to 
90%. Start in Your Backyard! Big 
market waiting everywhere. e 
pay up to $5. 00 per dozen for ‘*‘Nu- 
fond Giants.’’ Any climate suitable. 
Write today for Free Frog Book 
and a zCanning Cc 
AmericanFrogCannin; ty 
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BEAUTIFUL 
BIRDS 


rr Imported 
CHINESE . $G.00 
MANDARIN DUCKS 

Also 10,000 Aviary Birds, Canaries, 
Lovebirds, Finches, ete. Write for 
illustrated catalog 


BIRD HAVEN, R.F.D. 1, RESEDA, CALIF. 


‘Q@RAISE RABBITS FOR US 


We Pay You Up To $5.00 Each. 
Also Put You in Touch with MARKETS 
EVERYWHERE. Large illustrated 

k and catalog, also copy of the 
AMERICAN RABBIT FARMER 
and monthly market bulletin showing 
names of buyers in various parts 
of America who continuously buy all 
rabbits offeredthem. All for 10 cents. 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO.. 109 Main St., Holmes Park, Mo, 
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It’s Getting to be 
SERIOUS 


American sportsmen are awakening to the fact 
that steps must be taken immediately to con- 
serve and replace the fish and game taken each 
year if they are to continue to enjoy the same 
fishing and hunting they have in the past. Re- 
stocking has become a matter of genuine concern 
—particularly among the readers of OUTDOOR 
LIFE because this magazine has agitated the 
question for a long time. If you have any stock 
for sale, you will find no more responsive mar- 
ket than the advertising columns of this Con- 
servation and Restocking Department .. . read 
from top to bottom by thousands of sportsmen 
every month. Rates, $16 per inch, effective with 
the October issue. 
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FIRST BASS 


@ Beside the tumbling water of a Great Smoky 
Mountain falls, a barefoot youngster gets his 
first glimpse of an older brother's native 


wizardry with a hand-whittled pole and worm 
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Fishing Pine River in 
Michigan, the river over 
which a long court battle 
raged about the rights of 
anglers on fishing waters 
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FREE? 
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VIOLATORS 
WILL BE PROSECUTED 







A sign that failed. When 
Gideon Gerhardt ignored 
it, he became party to a 
suit that several years 
later forced its removal 
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F YOU are a fisherman, living in Texas or Maine, California or 
Minnesota, chances are a hundred to one you never heard of Gid- 
eon Gerhardt, yet he rendered you a big service by going fishing 


one day in 1925. Gideon, wading Pine River in west Michigan, 
did not know he was embarking on one of the most momentous 
trout-fishing trips in history, or that, as he braced his legs 
against the rushing stream, he was about to make angling history, 
or that the day would come when anglers in Oregon and Florida 
and many points in between would have cause to thank him. 

He had climbed over the three strands of barbed wire a short dis- 
tance upstream, and passed warning signs that said, ‘‘No Fishing.”’ 
He knew he trespassed in waters where he was not wanted. Still 
he firmly believed he had a right to fish those waters. 

Considerable water has run over the clay ledges of the Pine since 
Gideon went fishing that morning in 1925. Many a creel of trout 
has been taken from the river, and the things that have happened 
as an outgrowth of Gideon Gerhardt’s fishing trip should bring a 
flush of joy to the cheeks of anglers in every state, for on that 
May morning, Gideon Gerhardt, the Reed City merchant, was 
about to wrest a Magna Charta of fishing rights from the courts 
of state and nation, he was about to hew out a clear definition of 
how much right the public has in public waters. 

The barbed wire that Gerhardt had clambered through, and the 
warning signs he had chosen to ignore, had been put up by Frank 
Collins, of Toledo, Ohio, a gentleman of wealth and very positive 
opinions. Among the opinions was one that anybody, when he 
purchased land along a trout river, was entitled to do all the fish- 
ing in the section of the river bordered by his land. Collins had 
acquired 120 acres of land on the Pine, where it flows through the 
cutover lands of Lake County, Mich., not far from the hamlet of 
Luther. He had strung barbed wire from shore to shore at the 
boundaries of his land, had erected sigus, and was ready to en- 
joy his private fishing. 

In doing these things, he overlooked two or three pertinent 
facts. Among them, was the fact that Pine River had been a 
public stream, open to use by all and sundry, since the days when 
it was famous for its grayling fishing, that it had been used re- 
peatedly for log drives in the roaring days of lumbering, and that 
about four and a half million trout had been planted in it by the 
State Conservation Department, at the expense of the fishermen 
of Michigan. 








A Pine River trout. 


ad, anglers of the Stcte are 
now able to fish for them 


















Gideon Gerhardt knew these things. 
He had fished the Pine for twenty years, 
and he reasoned the river was still his 
to follow. And he followed it. 

Collins acted promptly. He sued his 
unwanted guest for damages by tres- 
pass. The local justice ruled in Ger- 
hardt’s favor. Collins promptly ap- 
pealed the case. 

The Izaak Walton League was then 
in its early heyday in Michigan, and its 
Grand Rapids chapter included some of 
the state’s most far-sighted sportsmen. 
It was plain to them that the issues in- 
volved were far bigger than the mere 


Taking a canoe over the second of the five log jams 
which the owners of the land on the river bank put 
in the stream to keep fishermen from floating down 


A steel rail that was so hidden in one of 
the riffles that a canoe unlucky enough to 
strike it would have its bottom torn open 


The protection of Gerhardt against a 


minor judgment. If Collins won, 
they realized, the public could be 
shut out forever from trout rivers by 
the owners of the land on the banks. 
A vast majority of the stream front- 
age on every famous trout river 
of Michigan is privately owned. If 
the courts finally decided in favor 
of Frank Collins, it meant that, 
overnight, barriers could be strung 
and “No Trespassing” signs put 
up on the Pere Marquette, the Au 
Sable, the Boardman, and a host 
of others equally dear to fishermen. 

The Grand Rapids chapter, there- 
fore, stepped into the breach. Ca- 
pable attorneys went to the aid of 
Gerhardt, providing him with a 
brilliant array of counsel as the 
battle went into circuit court. A 
jury again held him guiltless of 
trespass. Ignoring the verdict, how- 
ever, the presiding judge entered a 
judgment of six cents—‘nominal 
damages” under Michigan trespass 
law—in Collins’ favor. This time it 
was Gerhardt, backed by the Izaak 
Walton League, who appealed to the 
State Supreme Court. 

The Collins-Gerhardt case by then 
was famous in Michigan, one of the 
great public controversies of the decade. 
Every fisherman knew about it, and 
talked about it, realizing that the future 
of his trout fishing hung on the out- 
come. It was the leading topic of con- 
versation through the summer of 1926, 
discussed with equal fervor in cross- 
roads stores, and the directors’ rooms 
of banks. 

The case went to the State Supreme 
Court in April of that year, eleven 
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months after Gerhardt incurred Collins's 


wrath. Not until December did the 
court render its decision. But the deci- 
sion was a milestone on the long road to 
protect the rights of the public. The 
court held Gerhardt not guilty of tres- 
pass. He was fishing where he had a 
right to fish, the decision said, and, in 
assessing nominal damages, the lower 
court had erred. 

In addition to reversing the lower 
court, the supreme bench settled several 
other important issues. It decided that 
Pine River was navigable because it 
had been used for floating logs, and it 
pointed out that, under the ordinance 
of 1787, governing the old Northwest 
Territory, of which Michigan is part, 
the United States held in trust for the 
use of the people the waters of naviga- 
ble rivers and the soil beneath them. 
When Michigan entered the Union, the 
court declared, she became vested with 
the same rights. 

“The Pine River is navigable,” the su- 
preme court concluded. “In its waters, 
the people have the common right of 
fishing. So long as water flows and fish 
swim in Pine River, the people may fish 
at their pleasure in any part of the 
stream, subject only to regulations im- 
posed by the State. In this right they 
are protected by a high, solemn, and 
perpetual trust which it is the duty of 
the state forever to maintain. Of course, 
in exercising this right, people cannot 
go upon the uplands of riparian owners, 
in order to gain access to the water.”’ 

The battle was won. The public had 
gained the right to fish in the public 
waters of Michigan. The highest court 
in the state had cleared Gideon Ger- 
hardt of the charge that he had tres- 
passed when he climbed through Col- 
lins’s barbed wire barricade and ignored 
the “No Fishing” signs, continuing his 
way down a river that had for decades 
been a public highway. 

But the victory was still confined to 
the State. It had no significance out- 
side. What Gideon Gerhardt or anyone 
else could do in Pine River was not like- 
ly to have much bearing on what John 
Jones and his brother could do on the 
rivers, navigable or otherwise, of the 
other forty-seven states of the country. 
And there matters might have rested 
had it not been for the firmness of Col- 
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lins’s opinions, and his determination. 

The Michigan Supreme Court had 
said that anglers had a right to wade 
or boat the Pine, but it had also said 
that those anglers had no right to step 
out upon the land owned by Collins, and 
it had said nothing about what he 
might, or might not, do to make it tough 
for fishermen who invaded his domain. 

In the summer of 1925, considerable 
land on both banks of the Pine adjoin- 
ing the Collins acres was acquired by 
the Ne-Bo-Shone Association, an Ohio 
corporation to which Collins belonged. 
In fact, enough land passed into the 
hands of this association to give it con- 
trol of something like eight continuous 
miles of the river shore. Eight miles is 
a little too far for a day’s fishing in wad- 
ers. And, since anglers could enter the 
river above the Collins and Ne-Bo-Shone 
property but could not leave until they 
were below again, wading fishermen 
were effectively kept out. 

Boating parties continued to run the 
river in quest of trout, however, and, 
from those parties, indignant stories 
began to drift down state—stories of 
towering log jams, that grew bigger 
month by month, of armed guards, that 
kept pace along the bank with the ca- 
noe of fishermen in 
the river to make 


sure no one tres- 
passed on the up- 
land. 


Other stories had 
it that the guards 
heaved stones into 
pools ahead of an- 
glers; that lunches 
disappeared from ca- 
noes anchored in 
midstream while 
their occupants ? 
fished near by in 4 
waders; that cans of 
bait were filled with ¥ 
water; that canoes ¥ 
swamped if left un- 
attended; that 
guards on horseback . 
rode through pools — Be 
ahead of anglers to ; ; 
foul them. 

Irritating prac- 
tices those, on a riv- 
er held forever free 
by the highest court 
in the state. And, before the affair was 
finished, the stories were to be affirmed 
by sworn witnesses on the stand in a 
United States court. 

In the fall of 1932 public indignation 
boiled over, and the Lake County Board 
of Supervisors was petitioned to clear 
the Pine of its log jams within the Ne- 
Bo-shone property. Alfred _ Sellers, 
chief Ne-Bo-Shone guard, was by that 
time a member of the board of super- 
visors. The board took no action, and 
angry fishermen then appealed to Col. 
George Hogarth, Michigan’s two-fisted, 
square-jawed director of conservation, 
to clear the Pine. In October, 1932, 
Hogarth wrote Collins and his asso- 
ciates a letter. It wasn’t very long, but 
it was to the point. 

“You are advised,’ Hogarth wrote, 
“that it is the desire of the Conserva- 
tion Commission that you proceed at 
once to restore the navigability of Pine 
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A creelful of the gamy trout that endear the Pine to Michigan anglers 


River. You are further advised that 
failure on your part to carry out this 
request by Nov. 15 will result in the 
Conservation Commission requesting 
the attorney general to institute pro- 
ceedings to compel the removal of these 
obstructions.” 

Once more no delay marked the ac- 
tions of Collins and his fellow members 
of the Ne-Bo-Shone Association. Be- 
cause they resided in Ohio and the case 
involved Michigan officials and resi- 
dents, there was a chance for them to 
go before a United States court, in the 
hope of doing what they had failed to 
do in Michigan courts. They seized the 
chance. Before Hogarth’s deadline of 
November 15 arrived, they brought suit 
before Judge Fred M. Raymond, of the 
United States District Court for west- 
ern Michigan, to restrain either state 
officials or private individuals from in- 
terfering with the obstructions in the 







































The hazardous business of taking 
a canoe over the largest jam of 
the five. Sharp spikes and knots 
stood ready to tear the covering 
of the craft at almost every step 


Pine. Thus began the Ne- 
Bo-Shone case, which re- 
opened and retried virtual- 
ly every issue involved in 
the Collins-Gerhardt contro- 
versy, with one important 
difference. This time the 
fishermen of Michigan were 
battling in a federal court. 
Whatever the outcome now, 
it would affect anglers 
throughout the nation. No 
matter who won, the vic- 
tory would determine what 
fishermen could or could 
not do in streams a thou- 
sand miles from the Pine. 

The case was heard in August, 1933, 
without a jury. Witnesses repeated the 
stories about armed guards, of rocks 
and chunks of wood, thrown into pools 
ahead of anglers, of drowned bait and 
swamped canoes. Most frequently of 
all were repeated tales of the five tower- 
ing jams of jagged logs and stumps 
that made the trip through the Ne-Bo- 
Shone lands a hazardous undertaking. 

Fred A. Westerman, chief of the fish- 
eries division of the State Conservation 
Department, told of the trout Michigan 
had planted in the Pine, beginning in 
1874. Gray-haired lumberjacks _re- 
counted stories of half-forgot log drives 
down the river long before the turn of 
the present century to prove it was 
navigable. Ne-Bo-Shone witnesses con- 
tended the log jams had formed in the 
river of their own accord, and served 
as valuable (Continued on 51) 
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IX baying hounds are lined up at 
the starting line, each dog held in leash 
by its trainer. A crowd of eager men 
and women is gathered about in a 
great horseshoe. The starter calls “On 
your marks! Get set,” and blows a 
whistle. Away fly the dogs in a pack, 
rushing madly along a trail that has 
been previously laid by dragging along 
a sack, filled with the débris from a rac- 
coon’'s nest. 

The crowd watches intently, and, as 
soon as the hounds have disappeared 
over the hill and into the brush, it, too, 
begins a mad rush, but not after the 
dogs. Instead, it swings off to the right, 
and, a quarter of a mile away, forms 
another horseshoe about a group of 











Marking one of the hounds with water-color figure to make it 
easy for the judges to identify during the excitement around 
the barking tree. At right are several of the competing dogs 
shown just before the start of one of the elimination heats 
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ew Sport 


with COON DOGS 


By Leon F. Whitney 


trees. A rope barrier keeps back the 
crowd from one tree in particular. With- 
in the semicircular area encompassed 
by the rope, stand nine men. Six are 
handlers, three judges. Following the 
gaze of the crowd, you see two flags 
on short poles, and behind each flag 
another judge. The flags are 150 feet 
from the tree, each just twenty-five 
paces to either side of the trail. 

The dogs are running the final heat 
of a ’coon-hound field trial. They have 
been selected by elimination heats from 
a field of ninety-six. The final heat cov- 
ers four miles. 

All is very still, except for friends of 
the ’coon hunters, who are whispering 
in subdued voices. The real hunters 
have learned from 
long experience in 
the woods at 
night to maintain 
silence so _ they 
can hear the first 
bark of their 


al 


‘ 
; 
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dogs. They are listening now, for many 
are able to distinguish the sound of their 
own hounds’ voices from those of the 
other dogs. 

Chained up in the tree, a ‘coon sits 
on a limb. By looking closely, you can 
see its movements, and many in the 
crowd watch these as they wait. At 
last the music of the hounds is heard, 
and all is expectation. Many have placed 
bets on one dog or another. Many others 
have made mental wagers, too, and 
every one has a favorite. 

3efore the crowd expects it, the lithe 
figure of a hound, running gracefully 
and lightly as a deer, gallops into view. 
Behind him another looms, a large 
black-and-tan, with a great, bass voice. 
He is fast, but he lumbers as he runs. 
A third follows, with his head high off 
the ground. Behind them come the 
other three. 

Straight between the flags romps a 
little tan dog, straight for the group 
of trees. He is almost flying, compared 
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All the swift, stirring 
excitement of an actual 
hunt awaits the man 
who places his hound on 
the trail of a ring-tail 
in a field trial or who is 
a spectator at such a 


colorful event 




















Laying a ‘coon trail from 
the starting point to the 


woods. The bag is filled 
with material taken from 
the little animal's nest 


with the gait of most hounds. 
He goes past the tree; he has 
lost the trail. Then he wheels 
and turns. The big black-and- 
tan goes by too. He sees the 
tan dog turn. But too late. The 
third dog has been watching 
everything, including the actions 
of the leaders. He is an old- 
timer, and knows from long ex- 
perience that the tree is the one 
in the center of the horseshoe of 
people. He doesn’t even stop to 
smell up the other trees, but, 
with a great running jump, 
bounds up the right tree, bark- 
ing as he goes. Less than a sec- 
ond later, the big black-and-tan 
lets out his first tree bark. Then 
the handlers rush to their dogs 
to prevent fights. After putting 
leashes on the dogs, they let 
them sit and bark tree to their 
hearts’ content. 

A large purse has been won 
by the dog which barked tree 
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A tame 'coon being carried 
to the tree. The proceeding 
does not harm the animal 
for it is chained so high as to 
be out of the dogs’ reach 





The quarry on its way up to a crotch where it will be chained. 
Its scent on the trunk tells the dog which is the right tree 


first, the others taking the sizeable rewards 
earned by having won their heats. 

There, in as few words as possible, you 
have the comparatively new and rapidly grow- 
ing sport of ‘coon-dog field 
trials. It has no more rela- 
tion to real ‘coon hunting 
than the drag fox hunt of so- 
ciety folk has to the New 
England variety of fox hunt- 








Three contestants in one of the heats bark lustily 
at the base of the tree. The first one to bark wins 


ing, in which the lone hunter slings his 
gun over his arm, and sallies forth to 
sit, and wait for his hound to strike the 
fox track and run it. 

Occasionally the bona fide ’coon hunt- 
er pooh-poohs the field trial. But, should 
he? I believe that there is not only a 
place for it, but that it does a great 
deal of good both for ’coon hounds and 
for their owners. I admit that field-trial 
dogs are seldom great night dogs, and 
that trailing a bag of wet nest material 
is not the same as trailing an exper- 
ienced old ring-tail through swamp and 
brier patch, over ledges and fallen logs. 
That, however, does not in the least de- 
tract from the value of field trials. 

The ’coon-hound field trial has come 
to stay. Enthusiasts, of whom I am 
one, are breeding trial dogs especially 
suited to that job, without necessarily 
considering night-hunting ability. To- 
day in many states the ‘’coon-hound 
trials outnumber field trials of any other 
kind. Time was when the bird-dog trials 
and the foxhound trials predominated, 
but, as far as I am able to learn, this 
is not true today. 

Rules for ’coon-hound events are be- 
coming uniform. The distance run in 
elimination heats usually is about a 
mile, and the same course is followed 
in every heat, except the final, in which 
it is necessary to change it. The dogs 
also are becoming more uniform. A 
few years ago, the trials attracted a 
motley crowd of mutts, German shep- 
herds, Airedales, Dobermann Pinschers, 
setters, pointers,and hounds that ranged 
all the way (Continued on page 44) 








SUALLY the first inspiration 

comes to me when the city is 

still in the grip of winter. What 

brings it on I don’t know. I 
only know that I awake one morning 
with a desire to go rummaging in the 
storeroom, where my fishing tackle and 
camp goods are laid away. From this 
beginning, the malady develops rapid- 
ly, reaching the boiling point a few 
days before opening day. Then, after 
several sleepless nights, I rise very 
early in the morning, rain or shine, and 
drive forth, always with high hopes. 
Year after year, as far back as I can 
remember, the cycle has always been 
the same. Last year, however, was dif- 
ferent. 

Necessity had made me part with the 
beloved old car that had carried me and 
my cumbersome outfit on many a joy- 
ful fishing journey. Under stress of this 
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bereavement, I let March and April 
and most of May slip past without 
even making plans for fishing. Then, 
about the end of May, came a spell 
of fine weather, with white, fleecy 
clouds floating across the sky, and a 
fragrant wind blowing from the 
Marin hills across the bay. While 
under this powerful influence, I 
chanced one evening to walk up 
Geary Street, past a railroad ticket 
office. In the big window was a sign 
that read: “Special excursion rates 
to Eel River resorts.”’ Like a plague, 
the old fever was upon me. 

That night I pored long over maps. 
The black line of the railroad, run- 
ning up through the Coast Range for 
300 miles or more, fascinated me. 
Halfway to its destination, the line 
turned away from the famous Red- 
wood Highway, and led off into road- 
less country—the upper reaches of 
the Eel River. But the Eel River, I 
reflected, though famous as a steel- 
head stream, was not a place for trout. 
3ut those side streams, coming in along 
the way. What 
fascinating names 
they had. Kekawa- 
ka, Chemise, Wood- 
man, Blue Rock, 
Tish- Tong-a-Tang. 
Here was a little 
stream marked 
Woodman Creek, 
and, near by, a 
black dot on the 
line marked Wood- 
man. There would 
I go. 

So it was that 
the evening before 
Memorial Day, 
Stinky and I em- 
barked at San 
Francisco's Ferry 


Driving off Stinky to make 
his bed in some spot where 
he couldn't be smelled. He 
got even before dawn came 


Knee-deep in the Eel River in the roadless country of the Coast Range. At left, the 
author and his inquisitive dog, Stinky, board the train for the return from the trip 


building for the hillside town of Sausali- 
to, on the Marin shore, where we 
boarded the night train for the lumber 
town of Eureka, on Humboldt Bay. 
Stinky is a great mixture of breeds 
and colors. His name used to be Steve, 
but after this trip, I changed it to 
Stinky. Given to me in his puppyhood, 
he is still young, and lacks restraint. 
His paws are always muddy, and he 
likes to jump up on people who are 
fussy about their clothes. He loves to 
chase the Persian kitty of the woman 
next door. Whenever he spies the moon, 
he runs around the house forty times 
every hour yelling at it. Neighbors 
complain, and the police phone me. 
Still I can’t bring myself to give him up. 
Stinky and I arrived at our destina- 
tion, 180 miles northward, just at the 
break of day. Judging by our sur- 
roundings, we might have been the last 
beings on earth. The station at Wood- 
man, the only building to be seen, was 
a shack about ten feet square, with a 
white board, bearing its name, nailed 
across the front. There was a rich odor 
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of damp woods and azalea blossoms 
in the air, and from far down the river 
came the sound of rapids. The waken- 
ing birds were just beginning to call 
each other from the pine thickets above 
the track. 

Building a fire, I cooked breakfast, 
and, while doing it, made the first kill 
of the trip—a big diamond-back rattle- 
snake. From then on, I stepped around 
with care. 


TINKY meanwhile was earning him- 

self a new name. Making an olfac- 
tory exploration of the near-by woods, 
he found a skunk, and piled into him, 
with the inevitable result. For the rest 
of the trip, Stinky worked from dawn 
to dark to fumigate himself. He rolled 
in soft earth, and meadow grass, but, 
if his efforts did anything, they made 
him smell worse. 

After breakfast, we started out to 
find Woodman Creek, for as yet there 
was no sign of it. A few hundred yards 
north, we came to a bridge, from which 
we could look down on the clear stream, 
tumbling noisily over huge granite 
bowlders into the river. I decided to 
circle north over the hills, and begin 
fishing a half mile from the mouth, 
looking as I went for a likely camp site. 
Before I’d gone 200 yards I killed an- 
other rattlesnake, and fifteen minutes 
later heard the warning of another. On 
the rocky lower reaches of this stream, 
you simply have to kick them out of 
the way as you go, but, on the wooded 
upper reaches, I saw none. 

A half mile up the narrow valley, we 
suddenly came to an abrupt ridge, and 
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were at an end of the 
rough going. Before us 
stretched a small mead- 
ow, with two tumble- 
down, deserted cabins in 
it, and the remnants of 
a fence along its edge. 
Here was a perfect camp 
site. I left the outfit 
there, intending to make 
camp later, for now was 
the ideal time for fishing. 
The sun was already 
shining on the high coun- 
try west of the river. 

I was jubilant. I was 
in territory that bore not 
a human footprint, yet 
only ten miles away was 
Dos Rios, where, from 
past experience, I knew 
the streams swarmed 
with anglers. 

In high spirits, I rigged 
up, and started after the 
big fellows I imagined 
were waiting to be 
hooked. But I was dis- 
appointed! The beauti- 
ful pools were alive with fingerlings, 
but, for some strange reason, their par- 
ents were missing. No wonder there 
were no footprints on the sand bars. 

I angled that beautiful spring all 
morning, and, at noon, I came back 
with two eight-inch trout, and a heavy 
heart. I pitched my little rag of can- 
vas, and made camp. Stinky, at my 
insistence, made himself a bed 100 
yards away. And we both went to sleep. 

When I awoke two or three hours 





got appear here as 





ITH all the unwelcome happen- 
ings to keep him busy on his lone 
trip, the author of this rib-tickling 
yarn had no chance to take pictures. 
To get them, he made a second trip 
with a photographer, and reénacted 
the scenes. The amusing snaps he 
illustrations 


Fast to a trout at 
last, one that set 
his nerves atingle 
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Just as the trout began to tire a little, his foot had to slip 








Angler and dog set out on 
the trip of odd happenings 






later, the meadow was ai- 
ready deep in the shadows 
of the tall surrounding 
mountains. I still had hopes 
of finding mammoth trout, 
and set out to look for a 
likely spot, with Stinky fol- 
lowing along behind. At 
last, craning my neck over 
some bushes, I beheld a 
foam-fiecked pool, bordered 
by a mossy bank. The warm 
air was full of filmy insects, 
out for their last dance. 

The pleasant excitement 
most anglers feel on ap- 
proaching a favorite spot 
amounts in my case almost 
to ague. I tie on the fly 
with nervous fingers, and 
approach the water stealth- 
ily, expecting great things. 
On this evening, all my old 
disappointments were for- 
gotten. I tied a Royal Coach- 
man to the leader, and crept 
to the edge of the pool, and 
made my first cast, just at 
the edge of a quiet eddy. 
Riding gayly on its cocked 
wings, it moved nearer and 
nearer the green. bank. 
Then, just as it neared a 
fleck of foam, I saw a swirl, as though 
the water had been sucked from be- 
neath. The white wings disappeared, 
and my heart leaped as I felt the rush 
of a mighty trout. 

In that moment, I became _ uncon- 
scious of all things save the landing of 
this fish. There could be no mistake; 


this was the mightiest of all trout. I 
have no idea how long the battle raged 
up and down the pool, for time had 
stopped. I re- (Continued on page 50) 


























Beside o towering 
desert cactus, a 
spot in which the 
lion hunter often 
finds himself as 
he trails the cats 





The author and his horse pause for a few minutes’ 
rest after a fruitless morning of hunting trails 
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Start of awinter hunt in southern Arizona. Scent 
lies well after a snow, and makes tracking easier 
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Hounds and 


By Dr. 


AVE you ever tried 
hunting lions out in the 
mountain and canyon 
country of the West? 
If you haven't, it is my notion 
that you have missed the very 
cream of American sport. Many 
outdoorsmen in Arizona are par- 
tial to stalking the fine bighorn 
sheep of Mexico, others profess 
to find greatest joy in hunting 
the big mule deer, or the sly, lit- 
tle white-tails. But, for my part, 
give me a good horse between 
my legs, a carbine under my 
knee, and a pack of sweet-voiced 
hounds on the trail of a big cat. 
Lion hunting! There’s where 
I cast my vote. It’s a sport be- 
yond compare. Thrills, excite- 
ment, danger! I like the long, 
man-killing rides, the suspense 
of wondering if the big devil 
will reach the cliffs before the 
dogs can tree him, the sight of 
the old deer murderer, perched 
like some malignant tabby, in a 
tree with the clamoring dogs be- 
low, then the kill, with a great, 
tawny lion tumbling from his 
perch into the snarling pack. 
Sport? I'll say it is! I know 
of nothing like it. But it is no 
game for the weakling or the 
faint of heart. The lion hunter 
must ride over the roughest 
country a horse can travel. He 
must take a terrible beating 
from brush and branches, and 


W. S. LACKNER 


come right up for more. He must be 
willing to “siwash”’ it at night, with no 
food but a string of tough jerky, and no 
cover but a sweaty saddle blanket. And, 
finally, when the big cat is treed, he 
must kill cleanly and instantly so 175 
pounds of snarling cat can’t mess up his 
pack of highly trained and expensive 
dogs. 

And don’t let anyone tell you that get- 
ting lions, even with the best of dogs, is 
a set-up. It isn’t. Nowadays the beasts 
inhabit the very roughest country in 
the West, and, more often than not, they 
flee for some wild stretch of country 
where even a mountain sheep would 
break his neck and where no dog can 
follow. And again, lions are a long way 
from plentiful—in the same sense that 
other game is plentiful—and the hunt- 
er may be from two days to a week in 
striking a hot trail. 

Besides getting the finest of sport, 
the lion hunter is a benefactor to all 
other wildlife, as the lion is a killer. In 
fact, the man who kills lions regularly 
does more for the game of his section 
than a whole bookful of game laws. 

Even when deer are relatively plenti- 
ful, only about one hunter in five gets his 
buck. One lion, however, kills at the very 
minimum, fifty deer each year. Most au- 
thorities say hekills at least oncea week, 
though for my part I think he does it 
oftener. But, taking the most conserva- 
tive estimate, the death of each lion 
means the saving of several hundred 
deer for the sportsmen. It has been es- 
timated that it takes an outlay of at 





The dogs make a businesslike inspection of a lion that was killed while still in a 
tree. When one comes down wounded, it is a menace both to the hunter and dogs 
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Horses on a Cat Trail 


Enjoyment and danger go hand in P 
hand when you set out in pursuit 
of lions in Arizona's mountains 


least $100 to kill a deer. If that is so, it 
costs the people of the state, who really 
own the game, more than $5,000 annu- 
ally to feed a lion. If that lion lives ten 
years—and many of them are twice as 
old as that—he will consume $50,000 
worth of venison, to say nothing of the 
calves and colts he slaughters just to 
vary his diet. 

Lions are the gangsters of the animal 
world, the criminals and destroyers, 
and the sooner we are rid of them the 
better. However, I doubt if I'll live to 
see the day when old Felis concolor is 
extinct. In the West, every hand has 
been against him for fifty years, yet he 
is still with us. 

The lion is the most formidable pred- 
atory animal in the United States. His 
only rivals in North America are the 
big, spotted jaguars of Mexico and the 
timber wolves of the far North. The 
grizzlies, which once may have been as 
destructive as the lions, are now prac- 
tically extinct in the United States. 


JULY, 1936 
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Wounded but still full 
of fight, an old lion 
; ~ in a tree displays his 
{ » fangs before plunging 
\, down to fight the dogs 
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At one time, lions were to be seen everywhere that 
deer were found, from Maine to California, from Oregon 
to Florida, but they have always been hunted hard, and 
now are confined to the wilder swamp country of one 
or two of the Southern states and to the roughest moun- 
tain section of the far West. In the tamer and more 
level sections of the country they have been killed off, 
which is a good thing, as deer cannot stand hunting by 
human beings and lions at the same time. 

Lions are formidable killing machines. Their flat, 
snakelike heads, seem, when the jaws open, to be all 
mouth, and the mouth is armed with teeth terrible as 
daggers. Their claws are miniature swords. Though 
they are not particularly large, the great strength of the 
lions’ jaws and forearms enables them to kill any other 
animal in America. They have been known to kill even 
full-grown range bulls, and stallions, as well as elk and 
moose. 

In color they closely resemble the deer on which they 
prey, though, in winter, they tend to be more gray, and, 
in summer, more red. The young are even spotted like 
fawns. Old lions are often lighter in color, yellow or 
grizzled. The beasts vary greatly in size. On one oc- 
casion I killed a young female which already had borne 
kittens, yet she was hardly larger than 
an ordinary Arizona bobcat. On the 
other hand, I have shot old males which 
weighed as much as 185 pounds, live 
weight. 


Pack mules loaded 
a party hits the 
trail for the back 


country, here a . 
lion ee ate ~~ No matter where you find them or by 


picked up easily What name you call them, lions vary but 
by eager hounds little. Hair- (Continued on page 72) 
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By 


ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


OMETHING happened to me last 
winter that never happened be- 
fore in my forty years of hunting 
deer. It was pretty exciting 

while it lasted, and taught me some- 
thing that is especially timely in these 
days. 

Driving down from Pennsylvania, I 
was to meet one of my sons at my Caro- 
lina plantation at two o'clock on a Fri- 
day afternoon. I got there on time, but 
he had not arrived from Charleston, 
fifty miles away. However, the yard 
was full of yowling deer hounds and 
eager Negroes, who had had no venison, 
and little of anything else, to eat since 
my last visit a year before. I got into 
my hunting clothes, and then waited 
around for an hour. Still no son. So 
I called Prince, my head huntsman. 

“Suppose we make a couple of little 
drives, just to warm up the dogs until 
Middleton comes,”’ I suggested, feeling 
a little selfish at going on. 

Prince, always able to resist anything 
but temptation, acted as if I had sug- 
gested he help himself to somebody's 
watermelon or chicken. He was all for 
it. So were all the other Negroes. The 
hounds barked in excited approval. And 
so, as the genial December sun began 
to tint the tops of the tall, yellow pines 
to westward, we sallied forth from the 
plantation. We were afoot because the 
drives that we intended taking were 
right outside the gate. 

3ehind my home runs the Santee Riv- 
er. In front are wide, disheveled plan- 
tation fields and, beyond them, dense 
thickets of holly, myrtle, young pine, 
and other fragrant evergreens, in whose 













shelter the deer love to bed down for 
the day. Beyond the thickets are wide 
pine lands, open, sunny, and seemingly 
boundless. Here and there through them 
run along straight watercourses. These 
“branches,” as they are called, are 
densely grown to sweet bay and gall- 
berry, generally covered by a smother 
of smilax, jasmine, and wild-brier vines. 
These branches, too, are favorite re- 
sorts of the deer. 

One method of hunting in such a place 
is to “flank.” That is, a hunter is put 
on either side of one of these long bays, 
about fifty yards out from the thicket. 
These two men ease slowly along, while 
behind them, in the thicket, come the 
drivers and the hounds. It is very fast 
and exciting work, for, when a buck 
comes out of a place like that, he is 
generally traveling fast. The way he 
smashes out of the brush teaches you 
the meaning of buck fever. 


N OUR first drive, we decided to 
flank the Rattlesnake, a long, nar- 
row bay famed as a deer sanctuary since 
colonial days. As I was the only gun- 
ner, I put all my drivers on the west side 
of the thicket, while I float-footed up 
the eastern edge, clutching my old 
double-barrelled shotgun. The hounds 
took the middle, and, almost as soon as 
they were turned loose, they began to 
trail. Some of my hounds, such as Blue, 
Music, and Roller, will trail any kind of 
deer, but Red Liquor prefers a buck. 
Some dogs can distinguish a deer’s sex 
by scent, and Red is one of these. So, 
when he began to tune, I got ready to 
kill a buck. As my drivers were in a 
festive mood, I had to caution them not 
to yell too much. A deer does not usu- 
ally object to a little noise, but whoop- 
ing that is overdone may make him get 
up out of range. In such dense thickets 
as we were flanking, however, you gen- 
erally have to run the deer out of his 
hiding. 
I had walked perhaps 100 yards, sid- 
ling along, trying to keep the proper 
distance ahead of the drivers, and of the 
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hounds, which were now warming up to 
their job. Suddenly, from the thickest 
part of a bay head, just opposite me, I 
heard the slashing rip of a deer. From 
the noise, there must have been more 
than one. Whatever it was, it went out 
on the other side. A momentary hush 
fell over my dusky drivers. 

“Well, Prince,’’ I called, “what was 
*?” 

“Three does, sah, and dey gone to 
Elmwood.” 

“All right,” I answered. ‘Now run 
the buck out to me.” 

Prince is an obedient soul, and he pro- 
ceeded to act on orders. Picking up a 
huge pine knot, he huried it into the 
thicket. Now, no self-respecting stag 
likes to have missiles chunked right in- 
to his face. I heard his first rush, then 
out he came, charging straight at me. 
He did not make me out at all, but, to 
all appearances, his purpose was to run 
me down and trample me, and no self- 
respecting hunter is going to stand for 
tactics like that. I swayed my shoulders 
a little to attract his attention. He 
swung to my left, just as I wanted him 
to, and, though it seemed impossible, 
he noticeably increased his speed. But 
I had the bead dead on him, and I said 
confidently to myself, ‘“‘Well, here’s my 
hundred-and-first buck with this old 
fusee.”’ 


TOUCHED the trigger, and the gun 

snapped! Instead of a healthy bang, 
there was but a feeble click. For an 
instant I was too surprised to think. 
Was the shell a dud, or had I forgot to 
load? There was no time to investigate. 
In a couple of seconds the deer would 
be out of range. I had one barrel left, 
and though I wasn’t sure of it, I laid it 
on him, at about forty-five yards. It 
worked! The gun barked, and the buck 
fell as if he-had been poleaxed. He was 
mine all right. 

After I had made sure that all the run 
was out of him, I opened my gun. The 
right firing pin was gone. It must have 
broken off and dropped out. Yet I had 
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Half a Gun 


no reason to complain, for that pin had 
never before failed me in thirty years 
of pretty constant shooting. But the 
outlook was rather depressing. Here 
I was, at the opening of the holidays, 
with what amounted to a single-bar- 
reled gun. Like the old pioneers I would 
have to make a lone shot count every 
time. All I could do was hope for some 
unusual luck. I never dreamed of what 
was in store for me at daylight the next 
morning. 

When my son arrived that evening, 
the old buck was hanging in the back 
yard. The sight of him made the boy 
keen for an extra-early start. I told 
him about my gun, expressing, rather 
hyprocritically, a hope that no more big 
bucks would come my way. I didn’t 
want to experience the chagrin of los- 
ing one for such an annoying reason, 
yet I knew I'd be disappointed if I didn’t 
get a crack at a hefty stag. 

At dawn, we were in the pine woods, 
on our way to drive a famous thicket, 
known as Smallpox Corner. A _ re- 
nowned harbor for deer, it lies next to 
the river, and is peculiar in that, though 
a big place, it can almost be covered by 
one stand. All the deer runs seem to 
converge toward that one spot. Of 
course, I put Middleton there. Not 
3 knowing exactly where to stand my- 
self, I walked away from him rather 
aimlessly, brushing through the knee- 
high broom grass, and looking over the 








He swung to my left, just as | wanted him to, and, though 
it seemed impossible, he increased speed. | touched the 
trigger, but, instead of a shot, there was a feeble click 
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glimmering country, soon to be lighted 
by the rising sun. At last, in some little 
pines, I came to a halt, where the gen- 
tle hill fell away toward an immense 
swamp that led into the drive. 


HE day was fair and still. I could 

hear the wild birds warbling, and the 
dew slipping off the pine needles. Nei- 
ther drivers nor hounds had yet started 
their music, and I thought it might be 
half an hour before there would be need 
for caution. But, in deer hunting, you 
never can tell. Fortunately, I was stand- 
ing still, looking idly about for a stump 
or log on which I could sit and dream, 
when I heard an unnatural rustling in 
a canebrake on the edge of the swamp, 
200 yards ahead of me and slightly to 
my left. 

Even as I looked in that direction, 
still only idly interested, out into the 
open broom sedge came as fine a buck 
as I had ever laid eyes on. So quiet 
was it that I could hear him swishing 
through the damp sedge grass. His line 
of flight was going to take him 100 
yards to my (Continued on page 65) 
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CHANNEL BASS 





HUGGING along about a mile 

offshore, we had followed the 

flock of gulls for six miles, and 

every foot of the way had 
brought a thrill, the thrill of fighting 
blues on light tackle. The three of us, 
George, Frank, and I were using fly 
rods, a bit of pork strip for a lure, and 
more than a hundred glistening blues 
lay in the box, half hidden by chunks 
of ice. 

Suddenly a feeling like a premonition 
came over me. I bent an ear to the 
motor; it was working perfectly. I 
cast an eye through the cabin door. 
George, at the wheel, was nodding, with 
one arm through the spokes to hold the 
boat on a straight course. We were 
just north of Nags Head Coast Guard 
Station, a little more than six miles 
north of Oregon Inlet, through which 
we had passed out to sea. That queer 
feeling persisted. I turned my gaze 
seaward. Then I understood. I placed 
my fly rod on top of the cabin, and 
went inside. 

‘The sea's gone flat,’’ Isaid to George. 

He blinked his eyes for a moment, 
then looked through the window. 

“Take the wheel. Swing her about. 
We'll have to run for it. I'll check the 
engine.” 

George hurried aft, and I swung the 
boat around. Out of the corner of my 
eye, I could see him screwing down the 






oilers on the motor, and inspecting the 
whole power plant. 

Twice before I had been offshore at 
Oregon Inlet when the sea went flat. I 
knew that it meant a shift, and a shift 
means strong winds and a rough sea. 
Nothing to be alarmed about, if you 
don’t mind being at sea, but something 
to be concerned over if you wish to get 
inside. And the only 
way to get inside is 
through Oregon Inlet, 
and with ten to twelve- 
foot breakers running 
over both the inner 
and outer bars of the 
inlet, a_ thirty-foot 
boat can do things. 
On one occasion, I 
crossed the inner bar 
when the boat did 
things, and I had no 
desire to repeat that 
performance. 

By the time we 
reached the outer bar, 
the wind had shifted, 
and was blowing 
strongly from the 
northeast. Already the 
breakers were sending 
spray twenty feet in 
the air when they 
struck the bar. George 
lashed down all loose 
rigging, then took the 
wheel. 

“It’s take a chance f 
or spend the rest of 
the day and maybe 
the night out here,” 
he said. 

George is a seaman. 
He knows every foot 
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The author holds his 
43-pound channel bass. 
He played it standing 
waist-deep in the surf 


Reaching for the "gully" 
where channel bass lie, 
with 50 feet of line and 
a mullet on the hook 


“ Save the Day 


WEST 


of the coast from Cape Henry to Hat- 
teras. 

“We are going through,” he cried 
above the noise of the breakers. We 
went through. How we did without 
filling or striking is a mystery. 

“Five minutes later and we wouldn’t 
have made it,’’ George said. 

I heaved a sigh of relief. 

‘“‘Phew,’’ breathed 
Frank as the color re- 
turned to his face. 

We knew there would 
be no more fishing for 
blues that day, at least 
not outside. So, since we 
had heavy tackle aboard, 
we decided to try for 
sharks in the channel. 
But, in an hour of this, 
we had no excitement 
except having our hooks 
robbed by skates and 
pinfish. Determined not 
to be cheated of our fish- 
ing, we decided to an- 
chor, and go to the 
beach for a try at chan- 
nel bass. 

With our surf rods as- 
sembled, 200 yards of 
Cuttyhunk on our reels, 
and a bucket full of mul- 
lets in addition to our 
drones and spoons, we 
removed our shoes, and 
rolled up our breeches. 
Climbing over the side, 
we went wading along 
the surf to the north 
point of Oregon Inlet. 

Between the shore line 
and inner bar, there was 
a narrow stretch of deep 
water, a “gully,” natives 
call it. I knew it to be a 
favorite haunt for chan- 
nel bass, and that, by 
wading out to our knees 
and getting out fifty 
feet of line, we could 
just about reach that 
gully. I found the cur- 
rent was too strong for 
a three-ounce sinker, so 
I put on a five-ounce, 
and speared a chunk of 
mullet. Using an eight- 
foot rod, I managed to 
get out my first cast 
without a snarl or back- 
lash. I let the bait lie 
for a moment, then gave 
it a gentle pull, moving 
it no more than a foot. 

Suddenly I felt a tell- 
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to their bluefish angling, but 
far more stimulating sport 
was in store for them when 
they left the open sea for 


the foaming breakers inside 


tale jerk, barely perceptible at first, 
but enough to spring the rod. I struck, 
have to strike 
that way to set the hook in the bony 
line 
hissed through the guides. The leather 
my reel had flopped 
back on the reel seat, and my thumb 
struck the spinning coil of Cuttyhunk. 
blade of a hot knife 
managed to 
leather 
brake into position, but by that time 
My thumb 


and struck hard. You 


mouth of a channel bass. The 


brake block on 


It felt as if the 


had cut to the 
fumble around, 


bone. I 
and flip the 


the damage had been done. 
was almost useless. 


More than half my line was out, and 
going. Butt down 
hard, tip almost straight up, I finally 


my fish was still 
slowed him, But only for a moment. 
He was off again, and twenty 


was on it in shallow water. 
a flash against the pounding, 
surf, a four-foot streak of bronze chan- 
nel bass! My line went slack as he 
struck the water. 

“Off!’’ I exclaimed, crestfallen. 

I began to reel in my line, but had 
recovered only a couple of yards when 
down went the tip of the rod. The reel 
screeched as the line went singing 
through the guides, and the reel crank, 
jerked from my fingers by the sudden 
rush of the fish, played a tattoo on 
bare knuckles and stripped them of 
skin. Stopping the spinning reel with 
my brake, I managed to regain control 
of the crank, and the fight was on again. 

The rod was bent in a straining arc, 
but I knew it would hold. The line was 
a new one and I had faith in that, too, 
but the hook was one I had been using 
for weakfish, and the wire leader was 


A sudden blow put an end 


more 
yards of line went with him. He was 
nearing the bar, and in a moment he 
There was 
white 





Frank with his big channel bass, a beautiful scrapper that kept all hands busy while 
the battle lasted, and provided enough excitement to make up for the abandoned blues 


much lighter than my regular channel- 
bass leaders of high-grade piano wire. 
But, knowing the leader had stood the 
strain of the first and second rushes, I 
began braking the reel, and finally 
brought the fish to a stop. Then, by 
using both rod and reel, I began work- 
ing him toward shore. 

Suddenly I realized that I was waist 
deep in the sea, with the surf licking 
my elbows. I knew I’d never land that 


fish in water that deep, so I began 
backing slowly toward the beach. I 
must have been fifteen 
minutes struggling back 














to dry sand. As I stepped 
clear of the water, I could 
see the fins of the bronze 
scrapper as he came to 
the top to rest—a sign 
that all the fight was 
about out of him. 

When I reached the 
beach I discovered a crowd. 
Other anglers who had 
been fishing for flounder 
and trout in the inside 
waters of the inlet, had 
seen my scrap, and were 
right on hand to see the 
finish. Frank, in his ex- 


Stripping for action. All in- 
terest in flounder is lost 
as a channel-bass run begins 
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citement, dropped his tackle into the 
surf, and dashed into the water up to 
his belt buckle. He held a gaff, ready 
to lead my fish ashore. 


“Keep away from him,” I yelled, 
knowing that, if he made a pass at 
that fish while it was in deep water, 


the fight would start all over again. 
“Wait and let a sea bring him ashore, 
then gaff him,’ I added. 

My heart was still in my throat for 
fear the channel bass would make one 
last effort and part the leader, but I 
kept pumping it in. At last a sea 
picked it up, and tossed it on the sand, 
and there was a mad scramble as the 
spectators made a grab for it. For- 
tunately, Frank slipped the gaff in its 
gills, and hauled it in before one of the 
incautious lost a finger between the 
fish’s powerful jaws. 

I had taken at least one fifty-pounder 
from the surf on previous trips, but 
never had I taken a gamer fish than 
this one. The guesses were anywhere 
from fifty pounds to eighty, but it takes 
a big channel bass to tip the scales at 
fifty pounds, or even forty. My guess, 
after careful observation, was forty 
pounds. I missed it by just three 
pounds. It weighed forty-three pounds 
when put on the scales about two 
hours later. 

Taking that channel bassstarted some- 
thing. Within (Continued on page 82) 
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Yankovsky with a lynx, one of the several savage animals he 
keeps around his remote stronghold in the mountains of Korea 





tower, a retreat in 
case of attack. 
While taking in 
these facts, you have 
probably stumbled 
half a dozen times 
over animals, dead 
or alive. Immense 
and valuable tiger 
and bear skins cov- 
er the floor. Every- 
where you look there 
are tiger heads, boar 
tusks, stuffed her- 
ons, stuffed leopards. 
The place is not 
only a museum but 
a zoo. You step on 
a leopard skin, and 
it snarls. “Care- 


B y WIL LARD PRI @ E ful!” advises your 


Pp" VERY sportsman from Siberia to 
Singapore knows of Yankovsky, 
the tiger-hunter. Knows of him 
bees VUt not about him, for accurate 
knowledge is difficult to acquire about 
a man who lives in the fastnesses of 
northern Korea, or Chosen, far from all 
beaten tracks. He is almost legendary. 

To learn the truth, I returned from 
Mongolia to Japan by an odd route, go- 
ing by way of Hailar, Harbin, and Sei- 
shin, so I could stop off at Seishin and 
then trek thirty-three miles up into 
the Korean forest to visit Yankovsky. 

I found him living in a woodland 
palace that might have dropped out of 
a fable. Within the rustic hunting lodge 
you roam through great rooms, walled 
head-high with cobbles, and, above that, 
with unpainted larch boards, topped 
far up with white-birch rafters. Larch 
trees thrust their branches into the 
rooms through holes in the wall. The 
rear wall of the lodge consists of a 
mountain cliff, and, into this solid rock, 
has been carved a mighty fireplace. The 
cavern is large enough, not only for a 
great fire, but for inglenooks besides. 
Making the lodge thus a part of the 
earth helps to keep it warm in winter. 
You may actually sit inside the moun- 
tain by blazing pine logs while the 
blizzard whirls outside. 

On the front, the lodge overlooks a 
brawling cataract, where a rope bridge 
sways over the rapids. There is solid 
forest on the abrupt slope across the 
river; crowned by plumes of cloud that 
drift about the mountain tops. Sepa- 
rate from the lodge is a strongly built 





host. “I'll have to 

get rid of him soon. 
He’s growing wild.” More satisfactory 
pets are the lynxes. They look like gi- 
gantic cats on stilts. Bear cubs waddle 
beneath them. The only caged animal is 
a fine tiger, awaiting transportation to 
an American zoo. There are fourteen 
hunting dogs in and about the lodge. 
Some of them are Danish pointers, but 
most of them are a cross of Manchu- 
kuoan and Korean, and look like Eski- 





exiled Russian who created an 


TIGERS and 


Amazing chapters out of the life of an 


isolated 


hunting domain for himself in the steep, 


forbidding mountains of northern Korea 


mo huskies. “Fighting dogs,” says Yan- 
kovsky. ‘Made of steel cables. Sleep in 
the snow. Eat anything.”’ 

The beauty of the Korean and Chi- 
nese serving maids makes you fancy you 
have dropped into a North Woods ver- 
sion of the Arabian Nights. The serv- 
ants are presided over by Mrs. Yan- 
kovsky, broad and jolly. There are sev- 
eral stalwart Yankovsky sons. They 
all eat at a great refectory table, put- 
ting away unbelievable quantities of 
borsch, venison, wild-boar ham, honey 
of wild bees, bear steak, pheasant, 
quail, wood hen, duck, goose, moun- 
tain goat, leopard (tasty but tough), 
and wild turkey. 

Yankovsky has a romantic history. 
He is a White Russian of noble family. 
He was born in East Siberia, punched 
cattle in Texas, had a farm of 20,000 
acres near Vladivostok, where he raised 
thoroughbred horses for the Russian 
cavalry. He raced horses and has had 
300 winners. He raised a heard of 3,500 
spotted deer, selling their horns to the 
Chinese, who value them as medicine. 
An American offered him $2,000,000 for 
the farm. But he wouldn’t sell. Soon 
after, the Bolsheviki came, defeated 
the force of 500 volunteers he had or- 
ganized to resist them, and confiscated 
his farm. He escaped, with twenty-five 


The wild boars collected by Yankovsky on one of his numerous hunts. These beasts, plentiful in 
Korea, are extremely dangerous when they charge. On a two-day hunt nine were killed 
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BUTTERFLIES 


of his family and forty of his officers, 
on one of his own cargo steamers, 
loaded to the gunwales with cows, 
horses, and goods. In the Korean for- 
est he built log cabins, enshrined his 
ikon, raised the old Russian flag, armed 
the place with thirty guns, and started 
life over again. Here he has made a 
second fortune. 

He sells the furs of tigers, bears, 
badgers, wolves, foxes, rabbits, kolin- 
skies, leopards. He never traps, prefer- 
ring to shoot. That he is not a bad 
marksman appears from the fact that, 
of 200 contestants on the rifle range of 
Vladivostok, he consistently won first 
prize. Last winter he and two sons 
killed 150 animals. 

The tiger of Korea and Manchukuo 
is not to be compared with the tiger of 
tropical lands. It is much larger and 
more ferocious. The cold weather makes 
its fur grow long and thick, producing 
the finest tiger pelt in the world. Lack 
of food during the winter months too 
often gives it an appetite for human 
flesh. Its tracks are easy to follow, for 
they are as large as a plate, and framed 
with the prints of great claws. The 
beast may be traced also by droppings, 
and by scratches on the trees where it 
has stood on its hind legs and sharp- 
ened its claws. The 
sportsman is perhaps 
armed with a _ high- 
power repeating rifle, 
shooting a heavy, ex- 
plosive bullet or, better 
still, with a large-cali- 
bre, double express rifle, 


Two of the dogs used on 
hunts. "Made of steel 
cables," says Yankovsky 
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Feeding part of the herd of spotted deer kept ' 
powdered, he sells at high prices to the Chinese who employ them in mysterious medicines 


firing cordite cartridges. If 
he has the latter, his second 
shot can be fired immedi- 
ately without pausing for 
that dangerous split second 
it takes to work the bolt or 
lever of a repeating rifle. 

Dogs are often used. 
When they have located the 
prey, they stand perfectly 
still while the ‘hunter ad- 
vances. Inexperienced dogs, 
which rush in and close with 
the beast, terminate their 
own career then and there. 
A cameraman from Holly- 
wood, who wanted a picture 
of a tiger fighting with 
dogs, lost twelve dogs in as 
many seconds, and his tiger 
as well. Some of the dead 
dogs appeared to have no 
mark on them. Closer ex- 
amination showed that there 
were four holes in the head 
and that the bones inside 
were all broken. The tiger 
had taken each dog’s head 
in its mouth and dispatched 
it with one crunch. 


Yankovsky has never 
been wounded, but he has 
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by Yankovsky for their antlers. These, when 
































Yankovsky, right, talking with his son at the strange gate 
of his home. Peaks are seen dimly in the background 


had some close squeaks. His first tiger 
was nearly his last. Then a boy of fif- 
teen, he rode horseback behind a fa- 
mous Russian hunter, whose greatest 
pride was a magnificent set of whiskers. 
They had taken up a trail, little dream- 
ing that the tiger knew all about them. 
It had circled and was lying in the 
bushes within seven feet of its own 
first tracks. 

The tiger let the lead man go by, and 
leaped upon the boy, who had just 
enough warning to slide down on the off 
side of the horse. The animal then 
turned its attention to the man, tear- 
ing him from his horse, and ripping 
open his heavily-padded clothing. The 
cotton batting flew all about, confusing 
both tiger and man, and blowing into 
the eyes of the boy, who was trying to 
get a shot. Finally, the boy put a bul- 
let from his old Russian gun through 
the tiger’s middle, being unable to shoot 
at its head because it had the man’s 
hand in its mouth. The mauled hunter 
was badly scratched, his forehead was 
bared to the bone, but his greatest re- 
gret was that a generous hank of his 
prize whiskers had been torn out by 
the roots. 

Tiger hunting in Korea is difficult be- 
cause the beast walks too much. It will 
go from thirty to fifty miles a day. It is 
easier to stalk when there is a slight 
crust on the snow. The animal cuts its 
legs by breaking through the crust, and 
doesn’t go so fast. It is worth a bit of 
trouble, for a good tiger skin will bring 
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the hunter $300 or more. Besides, there 
are the by-products. The Koreans will 
buy the meat for medicine, and the Chi- 
nese the bones for the same purpose. 

Even more difficult than bringing in 
a dead tiger is taking a live one. Sev- 
eral zoos have been supplied by Yan- 
kovsky. Two female tigers in the Seoul 
zoo brought him $900. Of course, they 
were captured when young, but, even 
at six months, a tiger is very strong. 
The mother was shot, and dogs were 
able to hold the lusty youngsters until 
a fork of oak could be slipped over the 
neck of each, holding the head to the 
ground. 

“My father always told me that a 
leopard was more dangerous than a 
tiger,’’ said Yankosky as we stood be- 
fore a large, stuffed leopard in the 
lodge. ‘“‘A leopard is very fast, and very 
wild. A big one weighs 130 pounds. It 
can go up a tree like a shot. A tiger 
can't climb—too much work to drag 
up its 600 pounds. A leopard will drop 
on a man from a branch, and it’s all 
over. 

“This one was lying in the bush and 
rose up, as if on springs, before my 
horse. A tiger or a leopard paralyzes 
a horse with fear. Mine froze. I jumped 
off, and went a step forward. The leop- 
ard came with a rush, but the Mauser 
got it and it fell. I was afraid my horse 
had bolted. Without taking my eyes 
off the leopard, which might be pre- 
tending, I put my hand back and found 
my horse still there, hypnotized, his 
hair standing up. I think the leopard 
was dead, but perhaps the horse knew 
better. I had to put in another shot 
before I could get my horse to stir.” 

Then there is the story of the boars 
that turned into bears. Yankovsky and 
a ten-year-old son saw two boars and 
fired, but their quarry plunged into the 
bush. Father and son, and a Korean 
who was carrying the boy's heavy gun, 
ran up on a pile of stones to get a wid- 
er view. There they saw two black 


new varieties of moths. The 


forms scurrying off. Man and boy fired, 
and both animals fell. But, upon coming 
to them, they found that they were 
bears, not boars. Yet they distinctly 
remembered the tusks. The Korean 
put it down as magic, and, since most 
things are magic to a Korean, he was 
the least surprised of the three. But 
presently a bear cub came whining out 
from a hole in the stones. That ex- 
plained it. The bears, in their caves, 
had been startled by the first shot, and 
had run out only to receive the shots 
intended for the boars. The Korean was 





The coat of arms of Yankovsky's noble still 
family. He still flies the flag of old, 
imperial Russia over his home in Korea 


Ginseng roots, raised by Yankovsky when 
he is not hunting wild beasts or finding 
roots are 
used in Chinese medicines. When fifteen 


years old, they sell for $50 to $100 each 


unconvinced, until a 
search revealed a dead boar 
in the thicket. 

Although a Korean bear 
can develop ugly moods, 
there is more risk in getting 
in the way of a boar. Its 
tusks are knife edged, and 
can cut off a man’s arm or 
a leg with one slash. It is 
estimated that every year 
from 200 to 300 persons in 
the Seishin area are killed by 
boars. These brutes are the 
largest of their species in the 
world, weighing around 400 
pounds each. Yankovsky sent 
the skin of one that had ex- 
ceeded this weight to the 
Smithsonian Institute in 
Washington. A wounded 
boar comes straight for the 
hunter at incredible speed, a 
terrific impetus behind those 
razors. But the fact that it 
comes straight may save the 
hunter, if he has the nerve to 
stand his ground until the 
beast is five yards away, then 
step to one side. The brute 
goes by like an express train, 
and, when it stops and turns, 
there is time for a shot. 

Boars may be hunted with 
dogs, or may be driven in to 
the hunters, from a radius 
of six or seven miles, by beaters. Yan- 
kovsky follows the latter method when 
he is serving as professional guide. 

ast winter Yankovsky took nine boars 
in two days. 

This is the sportsman’s paradise. It 
is easy to get from fifty to 100 pheas- 
ants with one gun in one day. There 
are deer, wolves, foxes, badgers, and 
lynxes. 

And butterflies! It speaks for the 
breadth of Yankovsky’s interests that 
he knows as much, and cares as much, 
about butter- (Continued on page 64) 








A herring fishery, another of the many unusual enterprises operated by the strange hunter in 
Korea. To protect his interests, he has a virtual fort on his land, armed against attack 
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Snakes Scare You to Death 


From the bizarre encounters related here you will think that's putting it mildly 


NE night, not long ago, I was 
sitting beside a camp fire deep 
in the Panama jungles, swap- 
ping yarns with an old-timer 

from the Canal Zone. He was a typical 
example of that rapidly disappearing 
genus, the “jungle rat.’”” He knew the 
bush like a native, was a keen hunter 
and, in spite of his sixty-odd years, a 
mean man to follow on the trail. That 
such a man should tell me a fantastic 
tale was peculiar. But he not only told 
it but actually seemed to think he was 
telling the gospel truth. 

In his early youth in Arkansas, he 
was hunting quail one day with his dad. 
While passing down a hedgerow, he 
came upon one of those famous snakes 
which are equipped with a poisonous 
horn on the end of the tail. He pinned 
the snake to the ground with a stick, 
and was about to step on its head when 
he noticed that, in its rage and fear, 
the reptile had driven the horn deep 
into the bark of an apple tree. His dad, 
coming up at this point, dispatched the 
snake with a load of bird shot and has- 
tened to cut the firmly implanted tail 
out of the tree. Much to the old man’s 
sorrow, it was found that the horn had 
penetrated the bark thus indicat- 
ing the early death of the tree. 
“And did it die?’’ I asked. 
“Yes,” he answered. “I went 
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By G. M. O'CONNELL 


back the next day and found that every 
leaf was off the limbs and the wood as 
hard as stone.” 

Then, as the romances have it, we 
smoked a while in silence. 

This story you can take or leave. I 
have talked with the principals in the 
case and have been assured of the verac- 
ity of every detail. Yet it is contrary 
to the best thought on the subject of 
boa constrictors. 

Two men from the Canal Zone were 
jack-lighting for deer one night in the 
jungles not far from Colon on the At- 
lantic side of the Isthmus. One of the 
two, a big fellow weighing close to 200 
pounds, was working down the muddy 
bed of a nearly dry stream, while the 
other paralleled him on the ridge. The 
man on the ridge heard his partner call 
for help. He dashed down as fast as the 
thick growth would permit, but did not 
get there until after hearing two shots 
















































The blow knocked him flat. As 
he raised his light, it showed 
a boa, ready to attack again 














fired. Upon arrival he found the big 
man pale, covered with mud, and bleed- 
ing profusely from the hip. On the 
ground near by lay the remains of a 
nine-foot boa. 

The story was this: As the hunter 
had advanced stealthily down the 
stream bed, he had seen nothing, heard 
nothing. At a point where the stream 
narrowed and the banks were about two 
feet high, he was suddenly struck a 
blow so heavy he was knocked fiat. 
While he floundered in the mud, try- 
ing to regain his feet, he was seized by 
the thigh and violently shaken. His 
first thought was that he had been at- 
tacked by a jaguar or puma, but his 
feeling of fear gave way to a more 
overpowering feeling of revulsion when 
his light revealed a boa about to renew 
the attack. Two shots from his gun fin- 
ished the affair except for treating the 
badly slashed leg with iodine and suf- 
fering a consequent violent attack of 
nausea. 

The snake had not been stepped on or 
brushed against. It had hit the man 
from behind and from the side. 

It is surprising how effectively a 
snake can efface itself from view. An 
unidentified little fellow, about thirty 
inches long, got away from me one af- 
ternoon while I was answering a tele- 
phone call. For three months, or as 
long as I remained in that house in 
Panama, the search continued but we 
never did find that snake. One of the 
most unpleasant of my childhood mem- 
ories is concerned with a five-foot milk 
snake, which, escaping from my bureau 
drawer, was found some days later in 
my elder sister’s bed. 

The surprise of losing that snake in 
the house in Panama was mild to the 
surprise I experienced some time later 
in Colombia, when I found a half dozen 
of them. I had been hunting when I 
came across a handful of what I took 
to be lizard eggs. Thinking that it 
might be interesting to open them later, 
I wrapped them in a handkerchief and 
stuffed the whole works into my shirt 
pocket. Then I promptly forgot about 
them. 

Some days later, while riding west- 
ward toward the mountains, I felt a 
movement in my pocket and absent- 
mindedly inserted my fingers, expecting 
to find a roach, a ubiquitous pest in that 
part of the world. Not finding it at 
once, I drew out the handkerchief and 
unfolded it, disclosing a fine, healthy 
family of little snakes. 

Science has not yet described all of 
the genera of snakes. Among the un- 
known is the volador, a snake of which 
I first heard in Ecuador. According to 
Ecuadorean Indians, it is a very re- 
markable snake. It flies like a bird over 
distances up to 200 yards, yet it has no 
wings. It is evil tempered, attacks man 
on sight and (Continued on page 57) 
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SECRETS OF THE 


By BARRY STORM 


N QUICK drawing, there are three 
separate but interdependent fac- 
tors upon which the speed of get- 
ting into action and the accuracy 

of fire depend. Proper equipment, 
properly used, is the first. The sec- 
ond is the mechanical action of 
bringing the gun from the holster 
into firing position, and third the 
blending of these actions into one 
continuous movement. Last month, 
in discussing holding, sighting, and 
two-handed and hip shooting, we 
saw how body movements can be 
executed with astonishing speed 
once we have practiced them 
enough to make them automatic. 
If we are to blend the operations 
of drawing and shooting so that 
there is no loss of time between 
them, we must practice these also 
until they are done almost instinc- 
tively. The secret is constant repeti- 
tion. In time, we'll be able to draw 
and fire far faster than we could 
if we had to think first. 

One piece of equipment that will help 
or hinder our efforts to learn the quick 
draw is the holster. Obviously, we can- 
not use the ordinary commercial pouch, 
which is made to fit the largest of sever- 
al different guns. The holster, while it is 
being made, must be blocked to the gun 
so it will be an exact fit, and not allow 
the gun to jar out, or cause it to stick 
or drag when drawn. Since we must 
have instant access to the gun butt and 





Ready to shoot after 
drawing the revolver 
with the twist draw 
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Starting the cross draw. As 
the right hand reaches for gun, 
the left pulls back the vest 


trigger, the holster must be constructed 
so that neither the butt nor the trigger 
are covered. If it is a belt holster, it 
must balance on the belt, with a special- 
ly fitted loop to keep it from swinging 
around, or shifting position. It must 
always be slanted correctly, and hung 
correctly, to hold the gun in the one par- 
ticular position on the body for which 
it was designed. 

There are many different positions in 
which a gun may be carried, for no one 
has yet found one that can be used to 
best advantage by all shooters. No two 
men have exactly the same length of 
arm, the same body build, or other phys- 
ical characteristics. One may be able 
to draw with great speed from a posi- 
tion that would hopelessly slow up an- 
other. All quick-draw systems can, how- 
ever, be classified under three distinct 





When it has been raised enough 
to clear the holster, the gun is 
drawn quickly across the abdomen 





The wrist is then snapped to 
the right and the revolver is 


pointed for a fast hip shot 


heads, namely the cross-body draw, the 
hip draw, and the special methods and 
tricks usually developed individually 
for special purposes. The 
last we will not consider. 
Under the first heading 
are the cross draws from 
a belt holster, waistband, 
suspender holster, and 
from a shoulder holster. In 
the secondare thehip draw The bel# 
from a belt holster, from Lotetes 
the waistband just behind 
the hip bone, and from a hip-pocket hol- 
ster. In choosing the draw best suited 
to our purpose and physical character- 
istics, we must consider four things. 
The first factor is the starting posi- 
tion of the hand. Popular fancy usual- 
ly pictures the hand as held above the 
gun butt. However, no criminal is go- 


e 


To make the twist draw, 
the hand is brought up 
palm out, and inserted 
between the gun butt 
and the shooter's body 


With a quick movement, 
the gun is raised and, 
when it is free of the 
holster, it is twisted 
to point across body 


When the gun points to 
right, the elbow drops. 
The gun can then either 
be pointed for hip shot 
or raised to take aim 
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ing to wait till we get our shooting 
hand in such a position. The real start- 
ing position of the hand, therefore, 
must be some less advantageous point, 
such as swinging free at the side, or in 
a pocket, according to our habit. 

The second factor in deciding upon the 
method to be used is the dis- 
tance the hand must travel to 
reach the gun. This is closely 
related to the third factor—the 4 


speed becomes only a matter of practice. 
We have now only to choose the position 
in which we are to carry our gun. These, 
if we are going to use the cross draw, 
are the belt holster, the waistband, sus- 
pender holster, and the shoulder holster. 
If we are going to use the hip draw, we 
can choose among the belt holster, 
hip-pocket holster, and waistband. 
Let’s look into the mechanical ex- 
ecution of quick draws from each 


angle of the hand’s swing in { of these positions. 

reaching for the gun. Both are in The belt-holster cross draw, or 
determined to some extent by \ a variation of it, probably comes 
the shooter’s slimness or stout- r closest of all to fitting the average 
ness and the length of his arm. shooter. It is ideal for the uni- 
We must experiment until we ~ formed policeman or _ guard, 
find out which draw allows us to Suspender whether afoot or ‘on motor or 


reach the gun in a natural man- 
ner with the least amount of 
hand travel. 

The fourth factor is the distance the 
gun travels from holster to firing posi- 
tion. This is a highly individual mat- 
ter, which must also be decided by ex- 
periment. The important thing to re- 
member is that the only way drawing 
time can be shortened is to cut down 
the movements. Every motion not ab- 
solutely necessary must be dispensed 
with. Those remaining must be made 
as short as possible by using the wrist 
and arm rather than the shoulder or 
upper body, for the arm and wrist can 
be moved the faster. In all systems of 
drawing, we must keep the hand mov- 
ing continuously from the time it leaves 
the starting position at our side or in 
our pocket until the gun is in firing 
position, halting as short a time as pos- 
sible to whip the gun out of the holster. 
If quick drawing can be said to contain 
secrets, this is the most important of all. 


NCE we have decided which par- 
ticular draw will offer us, individu- 
ally, the greatest speed and ease, and 
we have eliminated all mechanical er- 
rors in drawing, the development of 


Starting a draw from 
holster worn on the 
right side, the hand 
lifts the vest as it 
comes up to grasp gun 


The hand then swings 
forward, grasping the 
butt as it goes, and 
pulling the whole gun 
clear of the holster 


When the elbow drops 
to the side, a slight 
upward motion of the 
wrist raises it into 
position for hip shot 
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holster 


horse patrol, and for the plain- 
clothes officer, or for the ordinary 
citizen licensed to carry hand weapons. 
When the gun is worn under a coat, a 
snap fastener may be substituted for 
one of the buttons, so the closed 
coat, while it conceals the gun, 
may be jerked open by the left 
hand as the right starts to draw. 
Its only drawback is that two 
hands must be used to free the 
gun for action. 

The first motion of the cross i 
draw is a circular swing of the 
hand from the side up to the 
gun. The fingers must close 
firmly around the butt without 
pause, and start drawing the gun from 


the holster. It is in gripping the gun 
that most beginners make mistakes. 


The reason is that, at this point in the 
quick draw, they are tempted to de- 
part from the method of grasping the 
gun which they acquired while practic- 
ing holding and sighting. It should be 
apparent that, since thinking about our 
grip while making a quick draw would 
slow us up, we must continue to grasp 
the butt in exactly the same way as we 
did when we first took up this study 
of defense shooting. Further, we must 


Shoulder 


holster 








The most important of the several 
necessary movements entailed in 
fast defense shooting is getting 
your gun out of its holster with 
no lost motion or time. Here, in 
the concluding part of a helpful 
article, the author shows exactly 
how to bring the gun into firing 
position with the greatest speed 
possible and with deadly effect 











grip the gun properly the first time our 
fingers touch it, and never change that 
grip. 

After the gun has been started from 
the holster, it is lifted until the muzzle 
clears the holster, and is then drawn 
across the abdomen, and slightly 
back. At that instant, the wrist 
turns to the right, with the gun 
pointing for a hip shot. If we 
wish to use the sights, we mere- 
ly raise the gun higher, and ex- 
tend the arm until the sights 
are aligned. 

This method applies also to 
the cross draw from the waist- 
band, from a suspender holster, 
usually worn two to three inches 
higher than a belt holster, and from a 
low-slung shoulder holster, which is a 
bit higher still. When the shoulder 
holster is worn high up in the armpit, 
a somewhat different draw must be 


used, for in (Continued on page 60) 

























Looking down sights 
about a half second 
after the hand first 
touched the gun butt 
in the hip holster 
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SOME TALES OF NARROW ESCAPES FROM DISASTER 
WHO VENTURES INTO WILD COUNTRY MUST ALWAYS 


By 
Capt. PAUL A. Curtis 


ORRECTLY speaking, we have 
no dangerous game to contend 
with on this continent, unless it 
be the grizzly bear which has 

a personality. While, occasionally, a 
grizzly will charge furiously without 
being molested, it is safe to say that the 
average bear will run, wounded or not, 
like a scared rabbit. Nevertheless, the 
more we learn about big game hunting, 
and small game too, for that matter, 
the better we realize that it is never 
without its hazards, for swift destruc- 
tion is always stalking at our shoulders, 
ready to take advantage of a miscalcu- 
lation. 

The tyro romps into the forest as if 
he were on a picnic. Were it not for 
the dearly purchased experience of the 
guide, who paid for it with hard knocks, 
the tyro would quickly come to grief. 
Familiarity breeds contempt, we are 
told, but this is hardly true of shoot- 
ing, for the man who devotes much 
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time to the sport sooner or later is 
brought face to face with some tragedy 
resulting from carelessness. After that 
he pauses before he leaps. 

Sometimes, on the other hand, the 
hint is so subtle that a beginner is al- 
most inclined to overlook the warning. 
But if he does—look out! His careless- 
ness will get him in the end. Not even 
the most experienced woodsman is ever 
free from the menace of indifference— 
call it ill luck or what we will. It is 
not the obvious hazards of carelessness 
in using firearms or matches I would 
draw attention to. If a hunter knows 
anything he should know how great 
these are. The points I would empha- 
size are the little things a hunter will 
do a hundred times without thinking, 
only to be tripped up the hundred-and- 
first time. 

An experienced guide of my acquaint- 
ance was out with a sportsman on the 
Tobique River in New Brunswick. While 
toting a heavy pack, he wore on his 
belt a sheath knife which slipped around 
on his stomach. In climbing a wind- 
fall, he lifted his leg sharply, and 
jammed the point of the keen-bladed 
knife against his thigh. The point cut 
through the scabbard, and bit deep in- 


The day was hot and he had unbuckled the belt 
that carried his revolver. In rapids, a sharp 
rock opened his frail canoe from prow to stern 


to his leg near the groin, severing an 
artery. Luckily the sportsman knew 
first-aid. He quickly bound a tourni- 
quet above the wound, a sharp stone 
under it bearing on the severed artery. 
He then took the guide on his back, and 
carried him to camp. Had the guide 
been alone he could not possibly have 
stanched the flow of blood, and very 
likely would have bled to death. Since 
hearing of this, I have always pre- 
ferred a large clasp knife, or, if carry- 
ing a sheath knife, have had it secure- 
ly tied to my belt, with the scabbard 
tucked into the rear pocket. 

One of the most frequent causes of 
camp accidents is the ax. The best of 
axmen cut themselves at times, and a 
prime rule for the sportsman is never 
to pick an ax up in camp. Most woods- 
men do not like others to use their 
favorite ax, and the greenhorn may eas- 
ily ruin either the tool or his own foot. 


HEN I was a boy I was quite mad 

about duck shooting, and would 
take unnecessary risks. I lived near 
Long Island Sound, where we used to 
row two to three miles offshore, and 
lie on a line for the morning and eve- 
ning flight of surf ducks. A hazardous 
sport at best, it was sheer folly when 
undertaken alone. Yet, one bitter Feb- 
ruary day I could induce no one to ac- 
company me. Undaunted, I filled my 
ducking boat with profile decoys, and 
set out alone. Two miles offshore I 
dropped anchor, and tied on my string 
of decoys. As they trailed out to lee- 
ward, I fastened my boat midway be- 
tween them in the orthodox manner. 
Foolish as it may seem, those still more 
foolish ‘‘coots’”’ would stool to such a 
rig in open water. After a while, I man- 
aged to knock down a bird, but it was 
only wounded, and swam away. Throw- 
ing off my rope, I set out after it, and 
cracked an oar. Frantically, I tried to 
scull back to my anchorage, but it was 


. impossible. Soon my decoys disappeared 


far astern, and I was rapidly being 
blown across twelve miles of angry, open 
water in a tiny skiff that had only a 
six-inch freeboard. Had it not been 
decked, it would have been swamped 
in a few minutes. 

My first thought was to rig a sea an- 
chor with my extra decoys, the floor 
boards, and other available material. I 
quickly dismissed the idea, however, for 
it was getting colder, and the oyster 
boats, returning to shore in the early 
winter twilight, might well overlook a 
small, gray boat. Three things I had 
to do; keep the skiff bailed out, break 
the ice off its deck, and keep it headed 
for the opposite shore. It was a terrify- 
ing experience for a while. Then, when 
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I saw I was making rapid headway, and 
holding my own with the ice and water 
in the boat, I took courage. Eventually 
I was picked up by an oyster boat three 
miles off the Connecticut shore. I never 
again went ducking on open water 
alone, or without a spare oar lashed in 
the cockpit. 

Let us jump now from the shores to 
the mountains. Two guides whom I 
knew were making for a settlement in 
the mountains of Alberta. They were 
on the last lap by moonlight which, 
against the deep snow, made it almost 
as light as day. They had to mush on, 
for the thermometer stood at forty be- 
low. One guide wanted to inspect a 
trap a distance from the trail. Before 
he cut across the end of a frozen lake, 
he bade his companion to go on. Those 
were the last words he was ever heard 
to say. He was found dead the next 
morning. His tracks told the story of 
the tragedy. In the eerie light he had 
not noticed a spring or air hole in the 
ice near shore. He had crashed through, 
but despite his snowshoes he had man- 
aged to get ashore. Going to the base of 
a large fir, he had hastily built a fire 
and got off his wet moccasins and stock- 
ings. Building that fire where he did 
cost him his life, for the tree was laden 
with snow and as the fire flamed up, the 
melted snow, dripping down, extin- 
guished the blaze. Before he could light 
another, he succumbed. 


ERE is another accident that might 
easily have been fatal if the vic- 
tim had not had a good knowledge of 
gunnery: A trapper set out to shoot his 
winter supply of caribou meat, when a 
defective cartridge caused the bullet to 
stick midway in the barrel of his high- 
velocity rifle. He had no rod to force it 
out, and knew that, if he did not re- 
move the bullet or if he wrecked the 
rifle in the process, he was as good as 
done for. His knowledge of gunnery 
told him that, if he attempted to shoot 
it out with another cartridge, the air 
pressure would bulge the barrel and 
blow out the breech bolt. But there was 
away. He obtained some fine sand from 
a bar in a near-by river, poured it down 
the breech, and carefully tamped it down 
until the barrel was filled to the cham- 
ber throat. Then he removed the bul- 
let from a good cartridge, dumped out 
half the charge and fired it. The grains 
of sand were so closely packed that they 
formed virtually a solid column. Con- 
sequently, the pressure of the explosion 
was directed almost entirely against the 
jammed bullet, which was driven out 
with not the slightest damage to the 
barrel. 
In the hard winter of 1919, I went to 
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shoot ducks on Barne- 
gat Bay. The tempera- 
ture dropped to ten or 
twelve below zero, and 
with the cold came half 
a gale. The head of the 
bay had frozen solid be- 
fore the blow. The 
guide said that it was 
not safe to go out, but 
I insisted. We fought 
our way through the 
ice to the open lead. 
About sunset, we started 
home, and _ suddenly 
found that we could not 
make any headway 
against the fierce blasts. 
The boat was getting 
heavy with ice, and the 
water froze to the oars 
as fast as it struck 
them. Large floes were 
being broken off the 
main pack by the wind 
and forced down upon 
us. Suddenly my heart 
went cold. We were, as 
the bay man had feared, 
being slowly but relent- 
lessly forced out to sea 
through inlet. 

Facing each other at 
the single pair of oars, 


we worked like mad, 
making an inch at a 
time toward shore. 


There was the friendly 
Barnegat Light with its 
little huddle of houses 
about it, blinking kind- 
ly, but no one there was 
aware of our plight. 
For twenty minutes it 
was touch and go, but 
finally we made it, and 
fell exhausted on the 
shore. 

Once, while stalking 
in Alberta, I suggested 
to my guide, who was 
an excellent mountain- 
eer, a short way back 
to camp. He wanted to 
go a longer way, which 
meant climbing another 
ridge, but I was very 
weary, for we had been 
hunting continuously 
for several days at an 
altitude of more than 
9,000 feet. The way I 
suggested was down 
the course of a brook 
which led past our camp 
some four miles beyond. 
The guide ex- (Con- 
tinued on page 86) 









































































Dropping the rope over the brink until the end was somewhat 
above the bottom, he tied the upper end to a stout tree and 
the other to his leg. Crawling to the edge of the cliff, 
suffering all the way, he deliberately hurled himself over 
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The Chesapeake country, showing a few of its 
countless fishing ports, together with some 
of the principal highways and railroads 
that reach them. At right, an angler drags 
a channel bass from the surf at Ocean City 











Fishing for blues on the southwest Middle Grounds. Anglers on this 
boat took 76 of these Chesapeake scrappers in less than three hours 


By 
THOMAS 
AITKEN 


T HAS been 328 years since Capt. John 
Smith thrust his sword into the salt 
waters of Chesapeake Bay, pinned a 
silvery fish to the sandy bottom, and 
became the first white man to take a 
fish from this extensive and far-famed 
body of water. One of the captain’s first 
observations, after getting the affairs 
of his Virginia settlement straightened 
out, was that the bay was alive with 
fish. Some of the colonists, so the story 
goes, attempted to scoop them out with 
frying pans. Capt. Smith was more re- 
sourceful. “I nailed them to the sandy 
bottom with my sword,” he wrote, “and 
set all companions to fishing in this 
original way, and they took more in an 
hour than we all could eat.” 

Since that time, the excellent fishing 
in the bay has been overshadowed by 
duck hunting. In the countless coves of 
the bay, and along its marshy flats, 
sportsmen from all the East have come 
to bag the wild ducks that stop over 
there on their way south, and wherever 
the name Chesapeake is now mentioned 
it immediately suggests waterfowl. Be- 
cause of this, anglers generally have 
tended to overlook the bay, but the fish 
are still there. In spite of constant navi- 
gation, pollution, and the hauls of local 
fishermen, they offer the angler as fine 
salt-water sport as he can hope to find. 

There is virtually no limit to the va- 
riety of fishing to be had in the Chesa- 
peake, for the bay is so vast that almost 
every known type of salt-water angling, 
from hand-lining bottom fish to battling 
leaping tarpon, is possible. Known ori- 
ginally as John Smith’s Bay, the Chesa- 
peake reaches 275 miles from the twin 
capes of Henry and Charles in Virginia 
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Anglers Have Caught Chesapeake Bay's Endless Variety 


of Fighting Fish For More Than Three Centuries, but 


This Picturesque Inland Sea Still Offers Superb Sport 


to the flag-stop town of Northeast, Md. 
At the capes it is sixteen miles wide, and 
farther north it broadens into a virtual 
inland sea, more than thirty-five miles 
across at its widest. 

Mild and placid though the bay is 
most of the time, it is big enough to get 
the full force of storms, and can be an 
exciting place for the sportsman caught 
offshore in a sudden blow. Unless he be 
determined to go exploring, however, 
the angler can almost always get good 
fishing close at hand. For the man who 
likes to explore, the Chesapeake is made 
to order, since on every hand are forest- 
fringed coves, wide inlets and sounds, 
and the broad mouths of famous rivers, 
the Susquehanna, James, York, Poto- 
mac, Chester, and a score of others. 
Many of the best fishing spots on the 
bay are on waters just inside the 


mouths of these rivers. 
To list the fish found in the Chesa- 
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At right, gulls 
with hand 


fishermen trying for 
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Pulling aboard a channel bass in the lower bay. 
Three methods are used in taking them, fishing 
the bottom, casting for them in the surf, and 
trolling for them with spoon or feathered lure. 
of fish to 


lines 


peake would be to write a directory of 
Atlantic Coast salt-water fish. As al- 
ready mentioned, they range all the way 
from the lowly bottom feeders to the 
acrobatic tarpon and even tuna. In be- 
tween are channel bass, or red drum, 
cobia, scrappy blues, and the sporty sea 
trout, or weakfish. If that isn’t enough, 
the angler can skirt the ocean shore of 
either Maryland or Virginia, and find 
big tuna and white marlin. 

Local anglers are thoroughly familiar 
with the exceptional sport offered by 
the bay. To these men it is astonishing 
that anglers elsewhere should be sur- 
prised to find tarpon there. “For years,” 
writes James Taylor Robertson, of Rich- 
mond, Va., “I have regarded the Chesa- 
peake as one of the best fishing centers 
in the United States. It is the principal 
port of call for all fish passing up and 
down the coast on their migrations. 
Considerable numbers of tarpon come 
into the bay. They are 
not often caught, simply 
because anglers do not 
go after them.” 

One angler who does 
go after them is Capt. 
Bryan Travis, who oper- 
ates a sport-fishing fleet 
out of Cape Charles, Va. 
Last season he took three 
tarpon, averaging ninety 
pounds in weight. 

Thus it would seem 
that the tarpon capital 
remains in Florida only 
because few anglers have 
taken the trouble to go 
after these silver leapers 
in the Chesapeake. The 
three tarpon caught on 
Travis’s boat were heavi- 
er on the average than 






those taken on the West Coast of Flori- 
da. And remember the Chesapeake tar- 
pon all were taken inside the capes. 
Spectacular, nerve-tingling sport awaits 
the man who visits the bay for the ex- 
press purpose of tangling with tarpon. 

For big tuna, you must, of course, 
leave the bay, for these fish are not in 
the habit of looking in at way stations 
while on their migrations up and down 
the coast. A few small ones slip in oc- 
casionally, and it is these young fish 
that were caught last year in the Chesa- 
peake. If an angler insists upon having 
a go with big tuna, he can run out a 
few miles from the mouth of the bay, or 
across the narrow and incredibly fertile 
Delmarva (Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia) peninsula to the ocean shore of 
Maryland. Along these shores he will 
find the pleasant little resort of Ocean 
City, and the increasingly popular 
Wachapreague. It was at Ocean City 
that Capt. Bill Hatch last year took the 
first white marlin ever reported in 
Maryland waters. Hatch believes sur- 
prisingly fine sport awaits the serious 
angler who equips himself properly for 
this species, and angles for them ac- 
cording to approved methods. 

Within the bay, however, there is 
enough variety and enough action to 
keep almost any angler busy and con- 
tented. The blues to be had are just as 
savage as they are elsewhere, and just 
as able to give the angler the fight of 
his life. It is not unusual to find Chesa- 
peake blues running from nine to four- 
teen pounds, sizes that can test a 
four-ounce rod and six-three line to its 
utmost. This type of fishing is par- 
ticularly attractive to the angler who 
gets out only occasionally, and doesn’t 
feel like undergoing the stiff course of 
training that would be necessary if he 
undertook to battle the larger species. 

In the Chesapeake, the favorite meth- 
od of fishing for blues is chumming, al- 
though trolling takes plenty of fish. 
Though the range of this sporty fish is 
from Massachusetts to Florida, there is 
no place along the coast where they 
seem to be more full of action and fight 
than in the (Continued on page 49) 
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The Chesapeake country, showing a few of its 
countless fishing ports, together with some 
of the principal highways and railroads 
that reach them. At right, an angler drags 
a channel bass from the surf at Ocean City 













Fishing for blues on the southwest Middle Grounds. Anglers on this 
boat took 76 of these Chesapeake scrappers in less than three hours 


T HAS been 328 years since Capt. John 
Smith thrust his sword into the salt 
waters of Chesapeake Bay, pinned a 

silvery fish to the sandy bottom, and 
became the first white man to take a 
fish from this extensive and far-famed 
body of water. One of the captain’s first 
observations, after getting the affairs 
of his Virginia settlement straightened 
out, was that the bay was alive with 
fish. Some of the colonists, so the story 
goes, attempted to scoop them out with 
frying pans. Capt. Smith was more re- 
sourceful. “I nailed them to the sandy 
bottom with my sword,” he wrote, ‘‘and 
set all companions to fishing in this 
original way, and they took more in an 
hour than we all could eat.” 

Since that time, the excellent fishing 
in the bay has been overshadowed by 
duck hunting. In the countless coves of 
the bay, and along its marshy flats, 
sportsmen from all the East have come 
to bag the wild ducks that stop over 
there on their way south, and wherever 
the name Chesapeake is now mentioned 
it immediately suggests waterfowl. Be- 
cause of this, anglers generally have 
tended to overlook the bay, but the fish 
are still there. In spite of constant navi- 
gation, pollution, and the hauls of local 
fishermen, they offer the angler as fine 
salt-water sport as he can hope to find. 

There is virtually no limit to the va- 
riety of fishing to be had in the Chesa- 
peake, for the bay is so vast that almost 
every known type of salt-water angling, 
from hand-lining bottom fish to battling 
leaping tarpon, is possible. Known ori- 
ginally as John Smith’s Bay, the Chesa- 
peake reaches 275 miles from the twin 
capes of Henry and Charles in Virginia 
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Anglers Have Caught Chesapeake Bay's Endless Variety 


of Fighting Fish For More Than Three Centuries, but 


This Picturesque Inland Sea Still Offers Superb Sport 


to the flag-stop town of Northeast, Md. 
At the capes it is sixteen miles wide, and 
farther north it broadens into a virtual 
inland sea, more than thirty-five miles 
across at its widest. 

Mild and placid though the bay is 
most of the time, it is big enough to get 
the full force of storms, and can be an 
exciting place for the sportsman caught 
offshore in a sudden blow. Unless he be 
determined to go exploring, however, 
the angler can almost always get good 
fishing close at hand. For the man who 
likes to explore, the Chesapeake is made 
to order, since on every hand are forest- 
fringed coves, wide inlets and sounds, 
and the broad mouths of famous rivers, 
the Susquehanna, James, York, Poto- 
mac, Chester, and a score of others. 
Many of the best fishing spots on the 
bay are on waters just inside the 


mouths of these rivers. 
To list the fish found in the Chesa- 

























peake would be to write a directory of 
Atlantic Coast salt-water fish. As al- 
ready mentioned, they range all the way 
from the lowly bottom feeders to the 
acrobatic tarpon and even tuna. In be- 
tween are channel bass, or red drum, 
cobia, scrappy blues, and the sporty sea 
trout, or weakfish. If that isn’t enough, 
the angler can skirt the ocean shore of 
either Maryland or Virginia, and find 
big tuna and white marlin. 

Local anglers are thoroughly familiar 
with the exceptional sport offered by 
the bay. To these men it is astonishing 
that anglers elsewhere should be sur- 
prised to find tarpon there. “For years,” 
writes James Taylor Robertson, of Rich- 
mond, Va., “I have regarded the Chesa- 
peake as one of the best fishing centers 
in the United States. It is the principal 
port of call for all fish passing up and 
down the coast on their migrations. 
Considerable numbers of tarpon come 
into the bay. They are 
not often caught, simply 
because anglers do not 
go after them.” 

One angler who does 
go after them is Capt. 
Bryan Travis, who oper- 
ates a sport-fishing fleet 
out of Cape Charles, Va. 
Last season he took three 
tarpon, averaging ninety 
pounds in weight. 

Thus it would seem 
that the tarpon capital 
remains in Florida only 
because few anglers have 
taken the trouble to go 
after these silver leapers 
in the Chesapeake. The 
three tarpon caught on 
Travis’s boat were heavi- 
er on the average than 
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Pulling aboard a channel bass in the lower bay. 
Three methods are used in taking them, fishing 
the bottom, casting for them in the surf, and 
trolling for them with spoon or feathered lure. 
At right, gulls betray a school of fish to 
fishermen trying for blues with hand lines 





those taken on the West Coast of Flori- 
da. And remember the Chesapeake tar- 
pon all were taken inside the capes. 
Spectacular, nerve-tingling sport awaits 
the man who visits the bay for the ex- 
press purpose of tangling with tarpon. 

For big tuna, you must, of course, 
leave the bay, for these fish are not in 
the habit of looking in at way stations 
while on their migrations up and down 
the coast. A few small ones slip in oc- 
casionally, and it is these young fish 
that were caught last year in the Chesa- 
peake. If an angler insists upon having 
a go with big tuna, he can run out a 
few miles from the mouth of the bay, or 
across the narrow and incredibly fertile 
Delmarva (Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia) peninsula to the ocean shore of 
Maryland. Along these shores he will 
find the pleasant little resort of Ocean 
City, and the increasingly popular 
Wachapreague. It was at Ocean City 
that Capt. Bill Hatch last year took the 
first white marlin ever reported in 
Maryland waters. Hatch believes sur- 
prisingly fine sport awaits the serious 
angler who equips himself properly for 
this species, and angles for them ac- 
cording to approved methods. 

Within the bay, however, there is 
enough variety and enough action to 
keep almost any angler busy and con- 
tented. The blues to be had are just as 
savage as they are elsewhere, and just 
as able to give the angler the fight of 
his life. It is not unusual to find Chesa- 
peake blues running from nine to four- 
teen pounds, sizes that can test a 
four-ounce rod and six-three line to its 
utmost. This type of fishing is par- 
ticularly attractive to the angler who 
gets out only occasionally, and doesn’t 
feel like undergoing the stiff course of 
training that would be necessary if he 
undertook to battle the larger species. 

In the Chesapeake, the favorite meth- 
od of fishing for blues is chumming, al- 
though trolling takes plenty of fish. 
Though the range of this sporty fish is 
from Massachusetts to Florida, there is 
no place along the coast where they 
seem to be more full of action and fight 
than in the (Continued on page 49) 















The Art of Mounting 


Behind scenes with an expert taxidermist, this 


hunter discovers the patient care and amazing 


skill that produce startlingly lifelike mounts 


HE glint in the eye of the wild 
boar was so wicked and natural I 
doubted for a moment that I had 
actually shot the beast in the 
mountains of Mexico. Its lip curled back 
viciously from its tusks, and I expected 
momentarily to hear a grunt. Gingerly, 
I touched the snout. There was no doubt 
about it; the boar was dead. But the 


mounting had been done so skillfully 
that the simulation of life was startling. 
I was, for the first time, getting a close- 
up of the wonders of modern taxidermy. 
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Because the wire cloth would not form a solid 
enough foundation, it is covered with plaster 


Clay is built up over the plaster frame 
and modeled into a perfect reproduction 
of a living animal, ready for the skin 
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The first step in modeling is a base composed 
of boards and bones and covered with wire cloth 


A few weeks before, I had brought 
back to Denver, from a hunting trip in 
Mexico, the pelt of a wild boar and a 
sheep head, leaving them with Jonas 
Brothers to be mounted. Though I had 
previously read of the lifelike jobs 
turned out by up-to-date taxidermists, 
I was not prepared for this astonish- 
ingly faithful reproduction of my 
charging boar. My curiosity thoroughly 
aroused by the finished job, I made a 
nuisance of myself until Guy Jonas told 
me how such true-to-life mountings 
were created. Guy Jonas is one 
of five brothers who operate 
the business. When Coloman 
and John Jonas left their na- 
tive Hungary to found the 
present business in Denver 
twenty-eight years ago, they 
succeeded so well that they 
were soon able to take the 
other three brothers, Guy, 
Louis, and Leslie, into partner- 
ship. Today, Louis, now fa- 
mous as a sculptor, John who 
specializes in big game hunt- 
ing and field taxidermy, and 
Leslie, the business manager, 
operate a large studio in Yonk- 










a Trophy 


ers, N. Y. 
in Denver. 

The things I saw and heard have 
made one of the most interesting chap- 
ters in my hunting experience. As a 
hunter, I felt there was something ro- 
mantic and intensely important in see- 
ing a salted pelt turned into a realistic 
and beautiful trophy. And I don’t think 
I'm different from other hunters. 

One of the first things I learned, as I 
was shown through the three-story 
Jonas workshop on Denver’s Broadway, 
was that mounting had undergone a 
revolutionary change in the last several 
years. It is no longer a mechanical proc- 
ess, but an art. Gone are the days of 
the sad-looking, bulging skin, and the 
lack-luster eye, the wooden expression, 
and rigid limbs. No more poking hay 
and excelsior into skin by some ancient 
in a musty shop. Mounting trophies 
today takes the careful, painstaking 
technique of artists and sculptors, creat- 
ing the effect of living animals in all 
their splendid strength and beauty. 

Sometimes the realism of the work is 
breath taking. The Biological Survey 
at Washington has a group in which a 
cougar has pounced upon a buck deer. 


Coloman and Guy remain 


By FRED H. HARRIS 
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An exceptional example of true-to-life 
reproduction of two animals, showing a 
deer being pounced upon by a mountain 
lion. Below, the sculptor puts a few 
last touches on models for this group 












































The look of distress on the buck’s face is so genuine as to 
move the most stolid onlooker to pity, and he needs but little 
imagination to hear the vertebrae of the buck cracking be- 
tween the fangs of the big cat. 

The revolutionary change in taxidermy was brought about 
by Carl Akeley, big game hunter and scientist, a quarter 
of a century ago. He it was who had discarded the hay and 
the wire, the crude, unnatural forms on which skins were 
draped, and fitted the hides over light, strong, hollow models 
of the living animal. Of course, some improvements in 
technique have been made since Akeley first pointed the 
way, and new methods have been devised for handling the 
hides of hairless animals, but the general process remains 
the same. 

3y this method, which Louis Jonas learned through work- 
ing with Akeley at the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History in New York, it is possible to repro- 


duce the facial expressions, and bodily contours Touching up the skin 
of living animals, for the shape of the model that with color to restore 
is built to take a skin is determined by the loca- the origina! hues of 


the skin, after which 


4 tion, size, and shape of the animals bones and mus- : 
the gaur is lacquered 


cles. This is important even in long-haired ani- 

mals, such as the mountain sheep, because, even ee | 

though you can’t see the muscles, the mounted —_ 

animal would have a stuffed and unnatural ap- 

pearance if the taxidermist had not accurately 

reproduced the contours of the muscles in his 
mounting. 

If the final mount is to be really lifelike, some- 

a thing more than the mere mechanical skill is 

: needed. Call it artistry, genius, or what you will, 

it is a touch that turns a respectably done mount- 

ing into an amazing, authentic representation of 

life itself. Not every taxidermist, of course, pos- 

sesses this indefinable (Continued on page 78) 
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Draping the carefully prepared skin over the papier-maché model. The form 


of papier-maché is made by building it up inside the sections of a plaster 
mold as shown at left, The mold is taken direct from the first clay model 





Dad Mundy wades 
the Yellowstone 
River, his bowed 
rod quivering as 
he calmly plays a 
fighting cutthroat 


My friends and | 
fish a murky lowa 
river. Our varied 
luck convinced me 
that taking fish 
depends on chance 
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LUCK HAS 


ALWAYS thought catching 

fish was a matter of luck, 

that if you happened to be 
at the right place at the right 
time, you would hook them, 
but if you weren’t—well, all 
the fancy baits in the world 
wouldn’t help. Years of fish- 
ing in the muddy rivers and 
calm lakes of Iowa had con- 
firmed me in this belief. I 
have spent hour after hour on 
the banks of a murky stream, 
with a big ball of worms dan- 
gling from my hook, and 
caught nothing, while fellow 
fishermen, sitting only a few 
feet from me, with the same 
kind of tackle and the same 
kind of worms on their hooks, 
caught plenty. 

On other occasions, I have 
rowed with friends far out in- 
to the quiet waters of a lake 
in the early dawn. Baiting our 
hooks with live minnows, we 
have waited patiently for crap- 
pies to bite. Though I was no 
better fisherman than my com- 
panions, and used no superior 
technique or lure, I have hauled 
in fish after fish before their 
envious eyes, while they went 
fishless. Then again, in the 
gathering evening’ twilight, 
they have reaped the spoils 
and I gained merely expe- 
rience. After years of such tri- 
umphs and disappointments, is 
there any wonder I believed all 
fishing was merely a matter 
of luck? 

Then I met Dad Mundy. 


Nestling among the pine-clad moun- 
tains of Yellowstone Park is the beauti- 
ful Yellowstone Lake, from which flows 
the Yellowstone River. Dad Mundy 
stood hip deep in the clear, cold waters 
of the river, 200 yards below the fa- 
mous Fishing Bridge. The tails of his 
tattered gray coat flapped with the mo- 
tion of his arm as his line curved 
through the air to drop gracefully upon 
the swift water before him. I could see 
the tenseness of his weather-beaten 
face, the eagerness of the steel-gray 
eyes peering through a pair of gold- 
rimmed glasses at the fly as it floated 
on the rapid stream. Suddenly the line 
grew taut. The hook was set with a 
quick movement of the wrist. I could 
hear Dad’s faint chuckle as the line 
tightened, and the slender rod bent 
nearly to the water, vibrating like a 
living thing. 

“You’ve got him!’ I yelled, splash- 
ing into the stream and rushing to Dad’s 
side. I didn’t want to miss this. 

Dad peered at me from under an old 
black hat. “Yep, he’s on—so far. You 
never know about—’”’ 

The trout, which he had been care- 
fully playing, changed its tactics and 
made a rush for deeper water. Keeping 
the line taut, the old man let it out. The 
rush stopped, and he began to draw the 
line in again. I marveled at the dexter- 
ity of that left hand as he skillfully 
stripped the line, each movement of the 
wrist bringing the trout nearer. Several 
times the tiring fish broke the water 
with a terrific splash, but it couldn't 
withstand that steady, relentless pull 
with which the old man wore it down. 
When the trout was about twenty feet 
from him, he raised the rod carefully 
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ANOTHER NAME 


until the head of the fish was just out 
of water, lying on its side. Then, with 
an easy motion, he slid the fish toward 
him. Seeing he had no net, I offered 
mine. Before the words were out of my 
mouth, I realized their absurdity. Hold- 
ing his rod directly above the trout 
with his right hand, he slid his left 
hand down the line, and over the head 
of the fish. Grasping it firmly just be- 
hind the gills, he drew it from the water 
and held it up—a beautiful fourteen- 
inch native cutthroat. 

“That was great!’ I exclaimed, far 
more thrilled than Dad appeared to be. 
I could feel those searching eyes look- 
ing me over. Somehow I felt out of 
place in my shiny new boots, spotless 
khaki pants, and brown blazer, and 
holding a four-foot casting rod. 

Dad glanced quizzically at his fly, 
then, removing his hat, selected another 
from those decorating its crown, and 
deftly fastened it to the leader. ‘‘Have 
you been catching any?” 

“A few,” I replied. 

“What are they taking for you?” 

“Well,”’ I answered hesitantly. “I’ve 
been using worms—mostly.”’ 

“Oh!” 

It dawned upon me that here was a 
man who scorned the lowly worm. “I’m 
rather new at trout fishing,’’ I hastened 
to explain. “They told me at camp the 
fish weren’t taking flies, so I’ve been 
using worms, with a triple-hook spin- 
ner.” 

Again that chuckle. ‘Aren't taking 
flies, eh?’’ He opened his creel, and 
there, brilliant in the sunshine, lay a 
mess of magnificent trout. “All in about 
half an hour,” he said. “I should have 
the limit before long.” His eyes crinkled 
in a grin. “And all with flies!” 


NCE again his line whipped out in 

a graceful arc, and the fly fell soft- 
ly upon the swift current about sixty 
feet from us. It drifted lazily for a few 
feet and then—smash! Coolly, Dad 
waited an instant, then, with a sharp 
jerk of his wrist, he set the hook. As 


The amusing confession of 
a worm fisherman who wus 


forced to change tactics 


by a trout veteran’s scorn 


By 
L. C. SHEPPARD 
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I watched him play the fish, carefully 
and surely, I knew I was in the presence 
of a master. Wisps of silver-gray hair, 
peeping from under his old hat, shook 
with the sudden tugs as he fought. Five 
minutes later, another trout dropped 
in the creel. 

“This has been a treat, Mr. 

“Leave off the mister,” he inter- 
rupted. “Just Dad—Dad Mundy. And 
when those fellows tell you again that 
the trout won't take flies, tell ’em what 
you saw.” 

He waded from the river, alert, 
sprightly, in spite of his years. He must 
have been sixty-five at least, but he had 
an air of youthful vigor. 

With a feeling of guilt, I slipped a 
few worms on my spinner, and cast. 
Within the next hour, I caught three 
fine cutthroat, each weighing about a 
pound. As I was cleaning my fish in 
camp that night, a familiar 
sounded behind me. 

“Well, how did 
was Dad. 

With some misgivings, I pointed to 
my catch. 


voice 


they behave?” It 


>» 


“Flies ? I could feel criticism in his 
voice. It put me on the defensive. 

“N-no,” I stammered. ‘‘Worms.” 

‘Have you ever tried fly-fishing ?” 

“A little,” I replied, ‘‘but I don’t seem 
to have the luck that I do with worms.” 

“Luck!” he exploded. “Fishing isn’t 
luck. Fishing is—well, it’s fishing. You 
never will catch fish with flies unless 
you keep at it. You’ve got to learn the 
kind of fly to use for the time of day, 
the way to lay it on the water, how to 
let it float, and to set the hook when the 
strike comes.” 

“But, after all, isn’t a fisherman 
judged by the fish he catches rather 
than the method?” I inquired. 


Bp looked at me over the gold- 
rimmed glasses. “Yes,” he replied 
slowly, “if that is all you fish for. But 
you miss the thrill of fishing when all 
you need to do is stand still with a rod 
and wait for something to come along. 
Why son, the feel of the vibrating rod, 
the swish of the line, the eager expect- 
ancy when the fly strikes the water, and 
the tenseness (Continued on page 52 











Every morning found me in the Yellowstone, fly rod in hand, whipping the stream. 
Although my catches were modest, | found that my old theory of luck was exploding 









Launching a loaded canoe from a shelving shore where the water is 
shallow. With the stern of the craft still ashore, the bow man is 
entering the canoe first, while one member of the party steadies it 
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The passenger has climbed aboard and is settling himself while the 
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bow man steadies the canoe with his paddle and the third member of 
the party is preparing to push the craft farther into the water 




















Pushing the craft 
clear of the sand. 
When it is afloat, 
the man at stern 
steps in as the 
bow man paddles 
to take the canoe 
out into stream 


Changing places 
while afloat, the 
passenger in the 
middle crouching 
down low so man 
coming from stern 
can straddle him 
to take his place 
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Canoeing | 


Made Safe 


ee NOW anything about canoes?” I asked my 

friend, Jim, as we stood on the shore, at 

Fort Francis, Ont. We were out with his 

seventeen-year-old son for a two-week trip 

on Rainy Lake. We had crossed the international border 

that morning, and, now, as it was getting late, we wanted 

to push on as soon as possible to get camp pitched somewhere 
up the lake before night. 

“Sure,” Jim assured me. ‘“‘Been around them for years,” 
He didn’t tell me that all his canoeing had been done on 
park lakes, and other tame and still waters. 

“That will save us a lot of time,’ I said. ‘‘You and the 
kid can pack the duffel while I get our licenses and a guide.”’ 

They did the best they knew how, but it was their first 
trip into the wilderness, and, when I got back with our li- 
censes but without a guide, and saw the camel-backed load 
in that canoe, I shuddered. 

“All set to shove off?” said Jim. 

“Not with a canoe packed like that,’ I replied. “If peo- 
ple knew how to pack canoes maybe we'd be able to get a 
guide.”’ 

“What's packing got to do with guides?”’ demanded Jim. 

“Every guide within miles,’ I said, “is out looking for a 
party that’s been missing for two weeks. So far all they’ve 
found is two canoes, bottom up. Probably,” I added, “they 
were loaded like this one.” 

I hated to criticize the handiwork of such an enthusiastic 
canoeist as Jim, but, in the interest of safety, I had to. He 
and his boy had to realize right at the start that, on water 
such as Rainy Lake, where storms come up suddenly, an im- 
properly loaded canoe is a dangerous affair. I didn’t want 
guides looking for our party. And, I decided, they wouldn't 
have to. A canoe, properly packed, and intelligently handled, 
can ride out surprisingly bad storms. 

Experience has taught me that a canoe, while reliable in 
the hands of a man adept in handling it, is dangerous to a 
novice who knows so little about his craft that he doesn’t 
know how to load it. As even with its load properly stowed 
below level of the gunwales, a canoe will ship water, a care- 
less, top-heavy load will increase the danger. Ample free- 
board, therefore, is necessary, for the farther above water 
the gunwales are, the more the canoe can tip before taking 
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water aboard, and, so long as the sides stay above water, a 
canoe will ride like a duck. 

So, right then and there, I had Jim and his boy help me un- 
load the duffel they had piled into the canoe. Everything that 
we could do without we left behind. There is no place in a 
cruising canoe for any surplus baggage. I showed the others 
how to stow as much of the gear as possible amidships and 
along the line of the keel. Only in that way can you get the 
best balance, and the greatest ease in steering. 

As there were three in our party, we had to arrange for 
one of us to sit in the middle section of the canoe. To allow 
for this third occupant, it was necessary to keep the weight 
low, roll the blankets tight, put non-perishable food in duffel 
bags, and make everything as snug as possible. With the 
canoe loaded as it had been, that third man would have to sit 
well above the gunwales, making the canoe top-heavy, and 
highly unsafe. To lean the slightest bit out of line, as in 
reaching for a match, would have put the rail down sufficient- 
ly to swamp, if not capsize, the craft. 

So this is the way I packed: First, strips of wood were laid 
along the bottom to hold the duffel above rain or spray that 
might collect on the bottom. Then the tent, being the heaviest 
single item carried, was placed lengthwise on the bottom, 
with its poles wrapped inside it. This took up most of the dis- 
tance between the crossbars. Alongside the tent was the logi- 
cal place for the duffel bags containing food, cooking utensils 
and so on. Over these, the rolled blankets were laid, to bring 
the load level with the gunwales. Then there was just room 
enough, forward of the after crossbar, for the third man to 
sit comfortably. A blanket was reserved for him, folded as 
a cushion across the bottom. 


UNTING and fishing gear, and other small items that 

would not be soon needed, were used to fill the hollow 
spaces of the pile. Everything went amidships where it be- 
longed if the canoe was to be safe. Lastly, our waterproof 
ground cloth was spread over the load to keep it dry. 


RIGHT AND WRONG 
WAY TO STOW GEAR 


Compare the method 
shown at right with the 
piling process below. 
Men who know how stow 
equipment along the 
keel and keep it below 
the level of the gun- 
wales. The high pile 
makes acanoetop-heavy 
and too easy to turn over 
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The craft loaded, the next thing is to enter it properly. 
If you are starting from a pier, the man who is to sit amid- 
ships should get in first, so that an even keel may be main- 
tained. Since the forward seat is farther from the bow than 
the after seat is from the stern, the bow man boards it next 
to maintain balance. When seated, he can, with a paddle in 
water keep the canoe steady while the third man enters at 
the stern. Then, while the man in the middle holds onto the 
pier, the stern man casts off the mooring line, takes his 
place, and the party is ready to shove off. 


OU will often find it necessary, however, to start out from 

a gently sloping beach where the water is shallow close 
to shore. Under such conditions, the canoe is loaded with 
the bow in the water. Then it is pushed out till only the 
stern is on shore. It is then braced by the other members 
of the party while the bow man climbs forward to his posi- 
tion. Then the passenger climbs in, the canoe being pushed 
a bit farther out. Lastly the stern man shoves the craft 
into the water, and steps in while the bow man paddles to 
take it still farther from shore. Where the bottom near 
shore is covered with sharp rocks, the same procedure can 
be followed except that it will be necessary to wade out, 
carrying the canoe, in order to avoid damage to the canvas 
bottom. 

When a canoe is offshore, it is sometimes necessary to 
change places. This is always a problem, and must be done 
most carefully, especially if there are three in the canoe. 
Orthodox safety rules forbid such a maneuver, but it can be 
done, if each man does his part properly. 

One must never stand up in a canoe. Doing so makes the 
craft even more top-heavy than does loading it above the 
gunwales. ‘Always remain low” is a good rule to follow, es- 
pecially in changing positions. Let us suppose that the man 
in the middle is to relieve the man at the stern. The middle 
man should move back a little, without getting up, to make 
room for the other. Then the stern man, after shipping his 

paddle, bends forward, 
and, bracing himself 
with one hand on each 
gunwale, walks along 
the keel, straddling the 
man who is to relieve 
him. Then, after he is 
seated, the man who 
has been in the middle 
moves back, hind end 
first, to take the seat 
in the stern. 

Now, suppose the 
man who has_ been 
paddling in the stern, 
wishes to replace the 
manatthe bow. The bow 
man ships paddle and, 
with as little movement 
as possible, lowers him- 
self to the bottom of 
the canoe, with his 
hands on the gunwales. 
He remains there (Con- 
tinued on page 77) 


A canoe trip in the wilds with a couple 
of novices inspired this lively article on 


means of avoiding tragic errors when 


you take to the water with a light craft 


By JULIUS J. FANTA 
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CAMERA 


By 


ALFRED P. LANE 


ROM the viewpoint of the out- 

doorsman, the desirability of any 

piece of photographic equipment 

depends to a great extent on its 
weight and size. This applies particu- 
larly to cameras, especially when pic- 
ture taking ranks only second in im- 
portance when a sportsman lays plans 
to hunt or fish. Price, too, is a vital con- 
sideration, and always will be so long 
as our pocketbooks have very definite 
limits. 

Last month, we considered the best 
way to invest up to $25 in photographic 
equipment. With that sum, we found 
we could get a roll-film camera, taking 
a picture about 2', by 314 inches and 
fitted with an F/6.3 anastigmat lens, 
and, with the remainder of the money, 
buy developing and printing equipment. 

Let us assume now that your pocket- 
book can stand a heavier strain, say 
$25 to $100. With several excellent 
cameras available in this price range, 
our choice will depend both on where 
you wish to call a halt in expenditure, 
and on your personal preferences. 

If you have up to $35 to spend, you 
can buy a camera of the same general 
type as you could get for $25 or less, 
but with a faster lens, or you can stick 
to the F/6.3 lens and improve your de- 
veloping equipment by getting a devel- 





oping tank. The former will increase 
the variety of pictures you can take, 
while the latter will enable you to proc- 
ess your films quite simply, compared 
with the relatively crude and sloppy 
tray method. 

Boosting the limit up $50 will let you 
buy your own enlarging equipment. For 
about $17, you can get a Kodak home 
enlarger. Although this does not have 
the refinements of more expensive 
types, it is strongly built, and is fitted 
with a slow-speed lens that will make 
enlargements as clean-cut, and spar- 
kling clear as those made with the fast- 
er, more expensive lenses, fitted to more 
elaborate enlargers. I mention this en- 
larger specifically, because there does 
not appear to be any other complete 
unit of similar capabilities in this price 














Changing film in the Kodak Recomar 
when using a film pack. The bellows 
is fully extended for a close-up 


~ ae | 


The practical tips in this article, 

the second of a series of three, will 

| help you choose the best camera and 

| equipment for your needs if you have 
$25 to $100 available for an outfit 
In the final article next month, the 
author will advise the photographer 
who has from $100 

to $200 to 


spend 








Three useful cameras costing under 
$60. The two at left are miniature 
Kodaks, the Retina, the Duo Six-20. 
At right, the Kodak Recomar with 
long bellows, It uses 2!/4 by 3!/, film 


class on the market at the present time. 

When you step up your limit to vari- 
ous levels between $50 and $100. you 
can afford a still faster lens on your 
camera, a better enlarger, more elabor- 
ate developing and printing or enlarg- 
ing equipment, or all three. With a 
top allowance of $100, you can even 
own a miniature camera, if you wish. 

The object of miniature cameras is to 
use the smallest possible negative, de- 
pending almost entirely on enlarging 
to make good pictures of useful size. 
This is obviously right in line with the 
outdoorsman’s demand for smaller and 
lighter equipment. 

Two methods of making miniature 
negatives are in wide use. One way is 
to use a camera that takes regular 35- 
mm. motion-picture film, such as that 
used in taking the motion pic- 
tures you see in your local 
movie palace. The camera is 
fitted with a 5-centimeter lens, 
so arranged as to cover a film 











Using ground glass in focusing a 
Kodak Recomar. Anextension screw 
permits fine adjustments to be made 
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area equal to two motion-pic- 
ture frames, thus giving a 
negative measuring 1 by 1% 
inches. The motion-picture 
film rolls, specially made for 
these cameras, hold about five 
feet of film, enough for thirty- 
six exposures. 

By the other method, you 
can use either the regular vest- 
pocket-size roll film, which or- 
dinarily gives eight exposures 
15g by 214 inches, in a camera 
so built that it takes two pic- 
tures, each 13/16 by 19/16 in 
the (Continued on page 42) 
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TWENTY. 


. Float feed carburetor; throttle control. 
2. Special manifold construction—for new 
and amazingly slow trolling speed, with 
real power for stepping out. 
3. Light weight. Only 24% lbs., complete. 
. Power—1.7 N.O.A. certified brake h.p. at 
3300 r. p.m.—the highest in its class, 
- Famous Johnson waterproof magneto— 
oversized—for perfect ease of starting. 
. Perfect cooling at all speeds with pat- 
ented pressure-vacuum cooling system. 
7. Counter balanced crankshaft. 
. Alloy steel hardened gears for long life. 








QUALITY 


9. Hard bronze bearings for long life. 

10. Underwater exhaust. 

11. Corrosion resisting aluminum alloy low- 
er unit, 

12. Weedless streamlined gear case. 

13. Anti-cavitation plate. 

14, Patented oiling system. 

15. Water cooled cylinder head. 

16. Light lo-ex aluminum piston, 3 rings. 

17. Grease seal and full size grease capacity. 

18. Full size gas tank. 

19. Solid, two-clamp stern bracket. 

20. Johnson’s famous Balanced Construction. 


JOHNSO 
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OUTBOARD 


FEATURES 


CHECK these features against any other low 
priced outboard motor on the market! You'll 
want no less at any price! Call your dealer 
for a demonstration. Look for his name un- 
der “Outboard Motors” in your classified tel- 
ephone directory. Ask about the new John- 
son Model 200, a brilliant new TWIN at 
only $79.50 f.0.b. factory, and 5 other models. 


FREE: Send for your copy of the new illus- 
trated Sea-Horse Handy Chart describing the 
7 great models of the 1936 Johnson line. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
1100 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Illinois 
Canadian Johnson Motor Company, Ltd., Peterboro, Canada 
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Picking a Medium-Priced Camera 


(Continued from page 40) 


space usually needed for one, or 2% by 
3\4-film, masked to vest-pocket size. In 
either case you get sixteen pictures to 
the roll instead of eight 

The Kodak Retina is an excellent ex- 
ample of the folding type of motion- 
picture-film miniature camera. It lists 
at $57.50. A number of fine little cameras 
of this general type are on market to- 
day. The motion-picture film comes in 
daylight-loading magazines, and it is 
threaded into the camera. A tiny sprock- 
et wheel engages the perforations in the 
upper edge of the film when the latter 
has been rolled past the cutaway “lead- 
er” portion. The mechanism, connected 
with this sprocket, is so arranged that, 
when the film has been advanced one 
picture space, it blocks further turning 
of the film-winding knob. Pushing over 
a little lever close to the rear of the finder 
releases the mechanism so that the wind- 
ing knob is freed to turn the film for the 
next exposure. The knob then locks 
again. 

The anastigmat lens on this camera 
has a speed of F/3.5, and the shutter 
gives any desired automatic exposure 
from one second to 1/500 second. There 
is also a delayed-action release mech- 
anism which, when used, holds up the 
actual snap of the shutter for about 
thirteen seconds after the shutter trig- 
ger has been pressed. This lets you get 
into the picture yourself when occasion 
arises. 

A helical focusing-mount allows ac- 
curate focusing at all distances from in- 
finity down to about three feet. There 
are two distance and lens-diaphragm 
scales, so that you can read them from 
above regardless of whether the camera 
is held vertically or horizontally. 

The compact and useful Kodak Duo 
Six-20 is a good example of the folding 
cameras that take sixteen vest-pocket- 
size pictures on eight-exposure 2% by 
34-inch film. In many respects, it is sim- 
ilar to the Kodak Retina. The lens has 
the same speed, and the shutter is of the 
same type, with the same adjustments. 

The Retina weighs about fifteen 
ounces, the Duo Six-20 about seventeen 
ounces. Both, therefore, are approxi- 
mately a quarter pound lighter than the 
2, by 3%-inch cameras discussed last 
month. They are also quite a bit smaller 
in outside dimensions. 


HILE it is possible to make direct 

contact prints from either of these 
two sizes of miniature negatives, they 
are so small that they are difficult to ex- 
amine without the aid of a powerful 
magnifying glass. If you go in for a cam- 
era of this type, you are virtually forced 
to get a good enlarger. Of course, you 
can have your films developed and en- 
largements made at a finishing station, 
just as with any other type of film, but 
enlargements cost much more, relatively, 
than contact prints. 

On the other hand, it is almost as eco- 
nomical to make your own small en- 
largements from these miniature nega- 
tives as it would be to make contact 
prints from larger negatives. The bro- 
mide paper used costs only a little more 
than the slower type of paper used for 
contact printing, and it is handled in ex- 
actly the same manner except that, since 
it is more sensitive to light, you must 
work under a dark-room lamp, fitted with 
a suitable orange-colored screen. 

The ideal way, then, is to make small 
enlargements, say approximately 4 by 
5 inches, or even less, from all the good 


negatives of your trip, mount them in 
your album, and make big enlargements 
only from negatives that are especially 
good. 

There are many types of good minia- 
ture enlargers to be had at prices that 
will let you stay within the $100 limit. 
The Kodak home enlarger, already men- 
tioned, will do excellent work if you do 





A moderate-priced enlarger that gives good 
results with negatives up to 2!/, x 3!/, inches 
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not want pictures bigger than 5 by 7 
inches. Aside from the moderate-priced 
enlargers, designed exclusively for min- 
iature work, there is the flexible and ef- 
ficient Elwood enlarger, which costs $25 
without lens. A suitable lens costs about 
$20. This device will enlarge from any 
negative up to 24% by 3% inches, and will 
give almost any desired degree of en- 
largement. The Kodak Auto-focus en- 
larger, selling at $35, while very popu- 


lar for negatives down to 24% by 3% 
inches, is not adapted to enlarging min- 
iature negatives to large sizes. 

For the large and growing class of 
outdoorsmen, especially interested in 
nature study, something more than small 
size and lightness is needed in a camera 
When it comes to making a close-up of 
some peculiarly shaped flower, a leaf of 
curious design, an insect, a minute min 
eral formation, or the track of some 
small animal, the standard and minia- 
ture sizes of roll-film cameras won't do 
They haven’t the bellows extension nec- 
essary to focus at distances shorter than 
three feet, and, even if they had, there 
would be no adequate way of focusing 
accurately, or of centering the view. 

To the outdoorsman who wants a cam- 
era that will handle such jobs, as well as 
take the usual snapshots, cameras such 
as the Kodak Recomar will appeal 
strongly. This camera takes a picture 
2% by 3% inches on plates, cut film, or 
film packs. It sells for $54, has an F’/4.5 
anastigmat lens, and the same shutter 
as the Retina and the Duo Six-20, except 
that the maximum speed is 1/250 second. 


— film pack is the most convenient 
form of negative for this camera. 

The great advantage of this type of 
camera is that the film-pack holder 
slides off, and can be replaced with a 
ground-glass back, on which you can fo- 
cus your close-up subject and see that 
you are taking in exactly the view you 
want. The bellows extension is so long 
that you can rack the lens out far enough 
to get objects full size on the film. 

In spite of their adaptability, cameras 
of this class are surprisingly light and 
compact. The Recomar, shown in one of 
the illustrations, weighs only half a 
pound more than the two miniature cam- 
eras shown with it. 

Next month we will take up the prob- 
lem of picking the best camera and 
equipment when we have $100 to $200 to 
spend, giving some attention to the needs 
of the outdoorsman to whom photog- 
raphy is just as important as the other 
phases of his outdoor activity. 


GUMEAG 5p pUNICA. 


Secondhand Cameras 


Question: I am thinking of buying a second- 
hand camera. The dealer says I may have it for 
a few days to try out. I'd like to know some 
tests that would tell me whether it is O.K.— 
R. B., Ohio 


Answer: It is well to look a secondhand 
camera over very carefully for dents or severe 
abrasions which would indicate that the camera 
has been dropped or violently banged. If it 
shows such a dent or abrasion, there is always 
the possibility that the camera has been dis- 
torted so that it either leaks light or is out of 
focus. The focus, in any case, should be checked 
very carefully by placing a piece of ground glass 
across the film space, with the lens set at in- 
finity and some object at least 100 ft. away fo- 
cused on the ground glass. Note particularly 
whether the image is equally sharp in all four 
corners. If it is not, either the front standard 
has been bent or is much worn. Examine the 
bellows very carefully for evidence of wear or 
heles. If necessary, check doubtful points by 
means of an electric light inside the bellows in 
a darkened room. Test the shutter operation at 
all settings, make sure that the diaphragm works 
as it should, then try one roll of film on pictures 
at different distances, carefully measuring the 
distances in each case. Leave the camera ex- 
posed to bright daylight for at least one hour 
and to direct sunlight for ten minutes or so, 
turning it to different positions. 


If the resulting pictures are clear and sharp 
and show no edge fog, you can be reasonably 
sure that the camera is in perfect condition 
The camera should be loaded and unloaded in 
very dim light so that you can be certain that 
any edge fog which may appear occurred while 
the film was in the camera.—A. P. L. 


Movie Flutters 


Question: I took several rolls of film on a 
motor-camping trip. All of it is good except one 
roll. Half of that is all right, but the second 
half is fuzzy and wavers in a way that is hard 
to describe. It is as though the scene was 
printed on a big sheet instead of being a real 
scene and the wind was blowing the sheet back 
and forth. What could possibly cause a trouble 
like this?—F. G. K., Pa. 


Answer: The fact that only the second half 
of the roll of movie film shows the wavering 
supplies the key to the trouble. Undoubtedly 
you took the first half of the roll one day, and 
that night left the camera out of its case and 
in a position where it was exposed to heavy 
fog or dampness. The moisture worked through 
to the inside of the camera, and was somewhat 
unequally absorbed by the film so that it warped 
in a kinky fashion. This could have no effect 
on the portion of the film that had already been 
exposed, but the remainder of the roll wobbled 
back and forth as it went through the gate.— 
A. Pe Ix 
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Ciné-Kodak 


O many Ciné-Kodak Eight owners have been asking 
for it. So many have wanted it. And here it is. 


Eastman’s new color film, Kodachrome, is now avail- 
able for Ciné-Kodaks Eight as well as for 16 mm. 
cameras. This means that for only $34.50—that is all 
Ciné-Kodak Eight costs—you are equipped for movies 
in full riotous color. 

There has never been a color film like Kodachrome. 
With it your home movies are so clear, so beautiful, that, 
as one movie maker said, “It is like looking out of a 
window at real life.’” No lines, no fringes, no screen 
pattern, just pure, unflickering, lifelike color. 


AS SIMPLE AS BLACK-AND-WHITE... And these color mov- 


Eastman’s 


Now Kodachrome 


adds gorgeous 









‘ull color to your 
# ‘ 
Cight MOvies 


ies are as simple to take as black-and-white. You can 
use Kodachrome with any Ciné-Kodak Eight, regard- 
less of the speed of the lens. You can show it with 
any 8 mm. projector with the full-size brilliance of 
black-and-white. 

Home movies have become too wonderful, too im- 
portant to do without—and home movies in color offer 
a thrill of which you will never tire. 


SEE YOUR CINE-KODAK DEALER... He has Kodachrome 
movies to show you. Kodachrome for Ciné-Kodak 
Eight, 25-foot roll (equal in projection time to 100 feet of 
16 mm.), finished, for the present at Rochester only, ready 
to show, $3.75... Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. 





new full-color film for home movie cameras 








THERE’S A LOAD OF 
COMFORT AND BEAUTY 
IN A Celotex lined LODGE, 
COTTAGE or SUMMER HOME 


Yourunintoa 
lot of weather 
when you're 
vacationing, 
fishing or 
hunting. 
Shivering at 
sun-up before 
the fire gets 
going—re- 
turning soaked to the skin after a rainy day 
session with muskie, pike or bass, to acold 
damp cabin—may be a test of a “he” man, 
but why “‘take it’”” when you don’t have to. 
You will find a heap of comfort after you 
have hit the trail for a buck all day, to 
warm up—"feed’”’—and “bed down” ina 
comfortable Celotex lined hunting cabinor 
lodge. A Celotex lined summer cottage will 
protect your family against heat or chill. 





Easy to build beauty and comfort 
with Celotex 


Celotex Insulating Cane Board, made of 
the long tough fibres of Cane, is easily 
nailed on the inside of the framework. It 
makes a beautiful tight finish too, as it 
comes in two surface textures, one side 
sanded—the other a tapestry effect. May be 
left in its natural pleasing tan color—or 
decorate? as you wish. To save covering 
joints, it may be grooved and keveled. 
Your lumber dealer will tell you exactly 
how to do this. 
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Send for Celotex Interior Finish Book 


Whether you plan to build a new cottage, 
hunting or fishing cabin, or lodge, or want 
to make an old one more comfortable and 
attractive, the Celotex Interior Finish Book 
will help you do it. Send for it to find out 
how to put a load of comfort and beauty 
in your fishing, hunting, vacation or per- 
manent home. 


i The Celotex Corporation 








919 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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BUILDS—PROTECTS—INSULATES 
DECORATES—SUBDUES NOISE 


Celotex Cane Fibre Products are man- 
f under the Process 
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The Celotex Corp., 919 N. Mich. Ave., Chicago, Mi. ©!-© 
Please send me Celotex Interior Finish Book. 
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New Sport With Coon Dogs 


(Continued from page 15) 


from little beagles up to dogs almost as 
large as bloodhounds. Sometimes a non- 
hound would win, too, buc that doesn’t 
happen very often, any more. 

For ’coon-hound field trials, speed is 
the first consideration, because there is 
then a chance to win the line final. Be- 
sides the treeing aptitude must be high- 
ly developed. 

The line trial is purely a test of speed. 
Every dog entered must submit to it, 
for the heats all are contests of this 
sort. The course is about 150 yards long, 
its finish being marked by two flags. 
From each heat two finalists are se- 
lected, one for the line final and one 
for the concluding tree event. Often 
one dog is selected for both finals. 


HE ideal dog, so far as one has as 

yet been evolved, seems to be one be- 
tween a greyhound and whippet in size, 
and almost as slimly built as a whippet 
because he is trained down to skin, 
muscle, and bone. He usually has medi- 
um-length ears. The kind of voice he 
has doesn’t matter in the least, because, 
according to the rules, all he has to do 
is to emit a yodel of any sort and show 
that he knows the right tree. 

Sometimes, clubs that are staging 
their first field trial and therefore are 
not properly acquainted with the usual 
procedure, will put on a far better show 
than more experienced clubs. In Ver- 
mont, in the fall of 1934, one was held 
which evoked shouts of enthusiasm and 
tears of joy. It was won by old Bob, a 
dog I trained. He was, and is, a real 
night dog, too. The members of the Ver- 
mont Coonhunters’ Association so ar- 
ranged the trial that it was as nearly 
like a real ’coon hunt as possible. They 
kept the crowd up on a bank overlook- 
ing a great meadow. They even trans- 
planted a big tree which would be in 
fine view of the crowd. 

The committee made long trails with 
a live ’coon. The ’coon was led through 
swamps, and along all kinds of zigzag 
paths, much as a wild ’coon would travel. 

Lots of upsets occurred. Many of the 
professional field-trial men didn’t stand 
a chance. All the elimination heats had 
been run, and it was time for the final. 
The day was hot, and the trailing very 
hard. The trail was more than an hour 
old. The dogs started, and the crowd 
watched them make one mistake after 
another. Finally old Bob, with his 
bobbed tail shaking, came along well in 
advance of the other dogs. He smelled 
up each tree the ’coon had touched, and 
barked a little more excitedly. At this, 
the less able ’cooners would bark as if 
the ‘coon were still there. Bob would 
then circle and find the trail going away 
from the tree, and the other dogs would 
follow. After the hardest kind of work, 
he finally came to the right tree, made 
his circle, and stayed there barking. It 
was a fine piece of work, but it wasn’t 
a regular field trial. 

It shows, however, why the really fine 
night dog is handicapped in an ordinary 
field trial, and why the field-trial dog is 
not satisfactory at night. A good night 
dog should not “bark up the wrong tree.” 
To avoid doing so, the 'coon dog of ex- 
perience will generally circle the tree be- 
fore he sits down to tell the world that 
a ‘coon is up there. If he does that in 
a field trial, he is out. He might as well 
give a few barks up the first tree he 





comes to. The result would be the same. 

Judging a trial is not half so easy as 
spectators seem to think. Each judge 
writes his choice on a piece of paper, 
which he hands to the head judge. Being 
closer to the tree, they are sometimes 
amused to hear the crowd bellow when 
they have rendered a decision which is 
absolutely just. I remember the mur- 
murs that went up from both sides of the 
gallery when I was one of the judges in 
the final heat of the Connecticut cham- 
pionship. The spectators behind the tree 
never made a sound, but those to the 
right and to the left booed. The reason 
was simple. The two dogs which came 
to the large tree first barked up oppo- 
site sides, and only we judges and the 
crowd behind the tree could see both 
dogs. There was just a hair’s breadth 
interval between the two barks, and 
naturally, spectators on right and left 
were for different dogs. 

At another trial, in which the final tree 
was placed at the bottom of a small hill, 
I was one of the crowd. There was a 
large entry, and the preliminaries had 
to be run with eight dogs to the heat. 
Gathered about the tree, we could hear 
the dogs coming closer and closer. Over 
the hilltop they burst, virtually in a 
pack. A big, red dog, which was a cross 
of bloodhound and Irish setter, was 
among the first three. When they were 
halfway down the hill, this big fellow 
stopped abruptly, sat down, waited a 
moment, and began to bark vociferously. 
All the others dashed by him, and soon 
were around the tree. The judges’ eyes 
followed these. The red dog, however, 
was barking up as surely as a dog could, 
and, what was more, he had been hunt- 
ing with his eyes as well as his nose, an 
aptitude he had inherited from his set- 
ter parent. He had seen the ’coon clear- 
ly, and should have won by any just de- 
cision, according to any rules. But the 
judges didn’t even see him. The crowd 
did, and let the fact be known. 

It often happens that the men plan- 
ning the field trial choose a ’coon tree in 
a clump. When the trees are close to- 
gether, the night dog has a better chance 
than the trained field-trial dog to win. 
The latter usually will rush at the first 
tree he sees, while the former will sniff 
up several until (Continued on page 45) 





A puppy, in its eagerness, tries to climb 
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New ‘Coon-Dog Sport 


(Continued from page 44) 


he is satisfied he has the right one. Even 
then, he may stand with his front feet 
against a near-by tree and bark up, be- 
cause many good night dogs bark up 
while some distance from the tree in 
which they know the ‘coon to be. 

Last year, two of my friends laid the 
trail for the final. They wanted to see 
a real night dog win, so they chose a 
course which was fair to both night and 
field-trial dogs. However, when they 
came to the home stretch, they saw a 
beautiful, big tree about 100 yards from 
the tree they had chosen as the goal. 
They headed straight for the big tree, 
but dragged the bag past its butt, and 
pulled it by still another one before they 
reached the final tree. 


HAD watched this being done, and, as 

I wanted to see what would happen, 
I slipped away from the crowd, and hid 
in some bushes. The first dog to come 
along was a little tan fellow, not much 
larger than a whippet. He was all but 
flying. As soon as he found the trail to 
the big tree, he leaped against its trunk 
and jumped backward, only to leap up, 
barking again and again. But pretty 
soon he made up his mind it wasn’t the 
right tree. He had some tree sense, even 
if he had been trained for field-trial 
work. He left two other dogs that had 
come up, and ran to the second tree, up 
which he leaped as ardently as he had 
the first. A heavily built hound passed 
him, giving to the tree only one sniff, 
which told him the ‘coon had not as- 
cended. 

The tan dog saw him go, soon overtook 
him, bounded up the final tree, and won. 
But, to us in the gallery, it seemed the 
winner should have been the old, night 
dog. 

In that race, however, the trail was, in 
my opinion, wrongly placed. To insure 
fair competition, I think that, once and 
for all, proponents of the sport must de- 
cide whether they want to make their 
competitions tests for bona fide night 
dogs, or whether they want to make 
them tests for genuine field-trial dogs, 
with all the dramatic possibilities and 
splendid opportunities of the latter 
choice to build a new kind of thriller 
for the public as well as for the ’coon 
hunter. 

I believe the right thing to do is to 
run both kinds of meets. The night-dog 
trial is worth while if for no other rea- 
son than to train ‘coon dogs, slight 
though the training may be. 3Zut it 
should always be made clear that the 
trial is to be for real hunting dogs. 

In the contests for specialized field- 
trial dogs, I see possibilities to develop 
an engaging and thrilling spectacle. It 
is possible, by good management, to lay 
the course over country that will let 
spectators see the whole of it at once, 
and still enable them to see the final ex- 
citement at the barking tree. 

There never has been any real attempt 
made, so far as I can learn, to. breed a 
really fast trail hound. Hounds that 
trail by sight have been trained for 
speed, and they have it, but they can’t 
follow a trail by scent. Some day some 
one is going to combine both traits. 

With faster dogs and courses so laid 
out that crowds can thrill to every bit 
of the spectacular action, who knows 
what undreamed-of heights of popular- 
ity this stirring and fast-growing sport 
for ’coon hounds may ultimately reach? 
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HALF & HALF MAKES 





You'll like the way Half & Half 
burns. Cool as a mother-in-law’s 
wire: “Arrive Friday.”’ Sweet as the 





news that she’s changed her plans. 
Fragrant, full-bodied tobacco that 
won’t bite the tongue—in a tin 
that won’t bite the fingers. Made 
by our exclusive modern process 
including patent No. 1,770,920. 
Smells good. Makes your pipe 
welcome anywhere. Tastes good. 
Your password to pleasure! 


Not a bit of bite in the tobacco or the Telescope Tin, 
which gets smaller and smaller as you use-up the tobacco. 
No bitten fingers as you reach for a load, even the last one. 


Copyright 1936, The American Tobacco Company 


HALF ~~ HALE 
The Safe Pipe -Trbacco 


OR PIPE OR CIGARETTE 
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Rough water, which calls for large flies. 
Right, taking a good one with a yellow- 
perch plug in a spot where perch abound 


HE question of what artificial to 
Te under varied conditions and 

on different waters is one of vital 
interest to all anglers, and the be- 
ginner in particular. The latter has 
no previous experiences to guide 
him, and the abundant written in- 
structions serve only to bewilder 
him further because he has no back- 
ground to aid him in understanding 
them. That, perhaps, is why three quar- 
ters of the questions asked me by new 
anglers start out, “What would you use 
if—?” 

As the answers to all questions depend 
on many local factors, it is impossible to 
reply except in a general way, and gener- 
al statements regarding fish- 
ing are always challenged by 
experience. For this reason, I 
must ask the indulgence of 
the experienced angler in this 


: = 
discussion of lures. 
Behind all advanced angling e 


knowledge is the experience 
of years. An angler’s reac- 
tion to certain problems is 
based on his many experi- 
ences with them. Neverthe- 
less, there are certain fundamentals up- 
on which you may build your own fishing 
knowledge. The variations of these pri- 
mary laws will be apparent to the begin- 
ner as he progresses, and reads with in- 
creasing understanding the discussions 
dealing with specific cases. 

Let’s look into a few of the most com- 
mon problems met by beginners. First 
consider the discolored stream. This im- 
mediately suggests that the trout are 
probably feeding on bottom. Obviously, 
a lure must be used which may be fished 
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SPIDER 
(DRY) 





deep, and which may be seen easily by 
the fish. My choice for such conditions 
is either a white or a black streamer or 
bucktail. In most instances, you are like- 
ly to find the trout in the eddies and 
backwaters near heavy cur- 
rents—places which collect 
much of the food being washed 
down by the heavy water. For 
this reason, you must study 
the surface carefully, and as- 
certain where food is likely to 
be deposited. As a rule, the 
lure must be fished deep. If 






a“ 


SF J ae you can’t get it deep without 
(WET FLy) split shot, by all means use it. 


The best time to fish a roily 
stream is when it starts to discolor and 
rise. Spinners and wet flies are effective 
in this sort of water. Often during the 
height of the flood water, 
the fish cease feeding. 

When you strike clear wa- 
ter, the choice of lure is gov- 
erned by the actions of the 
trout. If you see rises to the 
surface, use a dry fly. If the 
dry flies will not produce, 
change to wet flies or 


La 
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= WOBBLER PLUG 
nymphs. Unless you are an fe=(DIVES DEEPLY) 


old hand at the 
game, you may mis- 
take bulging or tail- 
ing trout for rising 
fish. When trout 
feed slightly under 
the surface they 
cause swirls or 
bulges. When feed- 
ing on bottom in 
shallow water, they will sometimes 
break the surface of the water with their 
tails. This often simulates a rise per- 
fectly, but a dry fly, under the condi- 
tions, is useless. The trout won’t even 
see it. Sometimes trout that are feeding 
on nymphs or minnows will come clear 
of the water. They have rushed at a 
nymph or minnow, and the impetus of 
their rush carries them into the air. 
When trout leap in this manner, how- 
ever, it is not proof they are feeding on 
nymphs or minnows. They often leap at 
flies in the air, and frequently jump for 
the mere pleasure of it. In this case, you 
are up against a difficult, if not impos- 
sible, situation. 

On water with a broken surface, you 
may use a fly as large as size 10. If the 
surface is very rough, a fan-wing or a 
spider will do good work. Spiders are 
excellent general-purpose flies, but they 
must be made with stiff hackles. Two 
color combinations will serve all condi- 
tions where a fly of this type will pro- 
duce—ginger or light red furnace with 
gold body, and blue-gray with gold body. 
On smooth surfaces, or on any water 
which is not broken sufficiently to dis- 
tort the vision of the fish, a fly simulat- 
ing the size of the natural will probably 
be the best bet. Sizes 12 and 14 are most 
useful. 

The choice of pattern depends greatly 
on local conditions, and you should, if 
possible, ascertain the local favorite pat- 
terns. Brown (red), and ginger are usu- 
ally good bets for clear days; blue-gray 
and grizzly (barred rock) are generally 
useful for dark days. Brown trout are 
peculiarly susceptible to brown, ginger 
and blue; rainbows to gray or grizzly in 
combination with shiny bodies, while 
brook trout seem to react favorably to 
any fly in which there is a dash of scar- 
let. But remember that none of these 
hints is worth anything unless you cor- 
rectly approach and fish the water. 

It is more difficult to generalize on bass 
than on trout. Small-mouth bass are 
more wary and temperamental than 
large-mouth. While the general rules I 
set down apply to both species, the large- 
mouth will obey the rules more 
consistently than the small- 
mouth. In fact, if you get a fa- 
vorable reaction from small- 
mouth a quarter of the time, 
you'll be doing very well. 

In the rivers, there is one 
fairly consistent lure—the spin- 
ner-and-fly combination. 
Whether you fish in the North, 
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THE KIND OF LURE 
EVERY FISHERMAN 





R.H. Bierbaum of Day- 
ton, Ohio, shown on the 
left, writes: “I’ve always 
dreamed about a lure so 
tantalizing in its action 
that even the wise old 
babies couldn't resist it 

—and I've found it in 
your ““WEEZEL.”’ I used 
it in Fraser Bay, Canada, 
when the weather was 
rough and no one else 
was having any luck. The 
enclosed picture shows 
part of the results. These 
two lake trout weighed 
5 and 6 lbs. Your 
“WEEZEL”’ is sure some 
lure! 


BAIT ACTIONS 
IN 1 BAIT 


for $1 


The “WEEZEL” Feathered Minnow Lure gets 
the kind of results you’ve dreamed about! It has 
the secret action that gets ‘em. Weighs 5/8 oz. 
Furnished in a selection of 17 color combinations. 


NEW! THE “BABY WEEZEL” 


The “WEEZEL” got casters so excited that fly 
fishermen soon demanded a size for fly rods. The 
BABY WEEZEL” is the answer. Weighs 1/20 oz. 


with Spinner. See it in 10 colors at your dealer’s. 
W ARNING! Beware of imitations. Only the 
“WEEZEL”’ gets “WEEZEL” results. Ask for gen- 
uine Weesner’s ““WEEZEL” Feathered Minnow 
Lures. (Fully Patented). 
Write for Free "WEEZEL” Catalog 


Ss. & S. PRODUCTS COMPANY 
509 W. Indigo St., Lima, Ohio 








Trout — Panfish— Bass 


Fly Fishermen! Free catalog shows the coun- 


trr’s best selections of lures and flies, leaders, 
rods and accessories. Balanced fly casting out- 
fits aré hobby I carry America’s finest 


yp Aylin ~ Nagas rug Woure 


8065-2 Grand River Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


Headquarters for Fine Fishing Tackle 
KNOWLES 





AUTomatic stRikeR SPOON 


Automatically hooks the fish the instant he 
strikes. Catches more 
big fish. Greatest 
casting and trolling 
spoon made, 


Length: 2% 
Price each Abc 46c 
Finishes: Silver, Co per, Brass, 

S. E. Knowles Co., Migs. av Floor, 977 Howard St., 






234 
65c 85c 1 


Red Head Enamel. 


3% 


“So 





San Francisco, Cal. 














If you want to Catch a Whopper 
Fish with a Palmer Hopper 
GRASSHOPPERS, CORK 
BODY, on Nos. 2, 4, 6, 
Viking Hook, 50c¢ each. 

CRICKETS. CORK BODY on No. - 
Viking Hook, 50c each. The 


PALMER'S SKIRT SPINNERS fe ter trout or bass. No. 1, SOc. 
No. 2, 6Sc. YOUR DEALER WILL SUPPLY YOU. 


PALMER’S, 1020N. one Avenue, Pasadena, Calif. 
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Deep lakes are difficult. Unless the fish 
| happen to be feeding near shore, it is 
| hard to locate them, and still more dif- 


| short time, 


| weight your 


| of 


| East, South, or West this old favorite 
| will produce. Spinners with gold or br 

blades not larger than 5% in. are recom- 
| mended in a general way, 


ass 


and you can’t | 


| go wrong if you attach bucktail-stream- | 


* flies to them. Red-and-white, 
valley and black-and-white 
good combinations, and there are many 
| other excellent variations. Of course, 
this lure should be fished with a fly rod 
for best results. 
| If the river slightly discolored, 
small-sized plugs will often get more fish 
than spinners. Yellow perch is a good 
general-purpose color, and has served 
me consistently in many states. If the 
stream is badly discolored, my advice is 
to let it alone. An occasional fish 
be taken from extremely muddy water, 
but it is not pleasant fishing, and artifi- 
cial-lure fishing is never good at such 
times. 


ye llow- 
all are 





is 


HOULD you find the water 

clear and low, a surface bug may be 
the best bet. Under these conditions, the 
way you approach the fishing water is 
very important. No matter how well you 
present and manipulate your bug, or 
how willing the bass may be to take it, 
your chance of getting a rise is very 
slight if the fish see you. The main re- 
| quirements of surface bugs are that they 
cast easily and float well. In a general 
way, yellow, 
of scarlet 


extremely 


, are satisfactory colors. 
surface lures will work best on smooth 
| or slightly broken water. Surface dis- 
|turbers, or ploppers, are best for 

| water that is not too clear. Lures 
do not disturb the surface are best 
very shallow and unusually clear water 
In really rough water, plugs or spinners 
will produce most consistently. 


that 


| depth and water types. If a lake is 
| low, surface lures may attract the 
fish. These may be either bass bugs or 
surface plugs. Plugs usually bring best 
| results in the early season, although they 
will do fairly well in many lakes through- 
out the season. Bass bugs are exception- 
ally effective in midsummer, and have 
made particularly good reputations on 
hard-fished lakes. If a lake is exception- 
ally weedy, then weedless lures should 
be used, those of the underwater type 
probably bringing best results. The buck 
tail bait-casting lures are very good fo! 
the purpose. If the water is badly dis- 
colored, a bright lure. If very clear 
use something a bit subdued, and with- 


shal- 


use 


out too much glitter. Clear, shallow wa- 
ter, fairly free from weeds, is best 
worked with a long, fine leader and a 


high-floating bass bug. 


ficult to fish a lure deep enough to be 
effective. Sometimes a plug that 
weighted with lead will turn the trick 
but I believe that a spoon that spins 
readily at low speed is the most satis- 


is 


In lakes, we encounter the problems of | 


most | 





factory. Trolling will enable you to fish 
such a lure with better effect than you'd 
get by casting. When casting, your lure 
will work at the right depth for only a 
then it starts to work toward 
the surface, thus losing its effectiveness 
When trolling, you ascertain the depth, 
lure to work a foot or 
above bottom, regulate your speed 
that it keeps working at that depth, 
there you are. 

In deep lakes, it is very necessary to 
know the locations of bars, reefs, and 
shoals. The fish that you may catch are 
usually found near such spots. Unless 
you know these things, you will waste 
time fishing where you haven’t a ghost 
a chance to (Continued on page 53) | 
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may | 


white and gray, with a dash | 
Your | 


deep | 


for | 


* And here it is—the 


Master itself —wielder 
heavy lures; conqueror 
naster 


the distance cast; ! 
champion fresh water fish 
every kind and we 
seeker of reco 
pletely equipped witho 
it. No rod of its 
length « 
and action. 

hasn't yet obt 
write us and we 
you where 


& HOE COMPANY 
Sporting Goods Division 


Dept. oO 


TEMPER Tackle. 
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Geneva, Ohio 


















Power 


of 
of 
of 
of 


ight. No 


rd fish is com- 


ut 


weight and 
“an match its power 
If your dealer 
ained a supply, 
will tell 


you can get one. 
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Famous 


BY 


BRISTOL 








You will search far before you will 
find a better bait casting line than 
the Bristol Black One Hundred End! 
This fine line is made of 100 
strands of the choicest Japanese 
silk, and it’s smaller in size and 
evener than other lines of equal 
tensilestrength. This means:slower 
reel speed—less back-lashing— 
longer and better casts. 

Offered in solid black only, thor- 
oughly waterproofed, in three sizes 
—15, 18 and 24 lb. test. Prices from 
$2.60 to $3.50 per hundred yards. 





Here is a tough, all-purpose line — 
the Kingfisher Black Wonder! It is a 
great favorite; for it will either cast 
or troll and will take a lot of pun- 
ishment. Made of pure silk through- 
out—hard braided. Jet black in 
color. Waterproofed. 

Offered in eight sizes 9 to 50 Ib. 
test. Prices from $2.20 to $6.00 
per hundred yards. 

FREE—W rite for copy of the beautiful new 


Bristol Catalog, which shows all the salt 
and fresh water tackle offered by Bristol. 
THE HORTON MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY _ 
337 HORTON ST., BRISTOL, CONN. 
Pacific Coast Agents: 
The Phil B. Bekeart Co. : 
731 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


ristol’ 
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Ray's Daybook of Angling 


OOD-QUALITY ——s* 
leaders are ex 
pensive. This = 


is because the gut 
used in making them 
is selected for qual- 


ity, roundness, and 
the absence of flat 
spots. You might 





think the leader you 
are using is of a cer- 
tain strength because it is marked 2X or 
3X or whatever the weight you wish to 
use. But, if this leader has in it spots 
that measure less than the size marked, 
you have a strength equal only to the 
strength of that weak place. High-qual- 
ity gut is hard and wiry. 


Do not overvarnish your rods. It’s 
almost as bad as not varnishing them 
at all. If you insist on varnishing them 
every season, clean off all the old varnish 
every third year and start over again. 
When you keep adding coat after coat 
of varnish you add weight without 
power and this slows the action. Be- 
sides, when the varnish gets thick, it 
starts to check and sometimes these 
checks go right down to the bamboo 
to let in moisture. 

Use less varnish and protect the rod 
with any good polishing wax. This pro- 
tects the finish and makes the varnish 


last. By careful waxing, I avoid much 
varnishing and find the system most 
satisfactory. 

There are still many careless and 
thoughtless persons who clutter both 


* ANGLERS 


Many Names For Sunfish 


Question: What fish is the bream, or brin? 
Would you give me some information regarding 
this fish?—J. D. K., Oreg 


Answer: As a rule, the fish called bream in 
some sections of the country is the sunfish. 
Among the sunfishes are the following varieties: 
Black-banded of the Delaware, nine-spined of 
the East coast streams and the South, the blue- 
green or little red-eye, widely distributed from 
Ohio westward. Besides there are the yellow- 
belly of the South, the long-ear sunfish of the 
Southwest and some streams of the East, and 
the bluegill which is widely distributed. In ad- 
dition, there is the common sunfish, which is 
the most familiar representative of the family, 
and which is found from Minnesota to New 


England. In some sections, I have found the 
crappie, calico bass, and rock bass called 
bream. All these fish are of the wide, flat va- 


riety, and all belong to the sunfish family. They 
are ready biters, and are usually found in the 
back eddies of the rivers, and in the weedy, 
shallow sections of lakes, or near the shores of 
both rivers and lakes.—R. B 


Western Fly-Fishing 


Question: My fishing up to the present time 
has been bait fishing, but I want to become a 
fly-fisherman. All of my fishing will be done in 
the Sierra Nevada, around Bishop, and in the 
San Bernardino Mountains in the southern end 
of the state around Big Bear. I have-read your 
articles on outfits for beginners, but most of your 
information on fly-fishing seems to be for the 
East. Could you tell me the best length of 
leader to use for both wet and dry fishing. Also, 
could you tell me the six best patterns of flies 
to get in both wet and dry fly, as well as the best 
size of hook? Is it necessary to use a 12 or 14- 
ft. leader? Is a tapered leader that runs from 
medium to 2X all right? About what is the 


stream and banks with rubbish. The 
more we keep preaching cleanliness the 
better it will be. Public opinion is 
swayed by repetition. 

e 8 6 

If you have faith in a fly or lure, you 
are sure to catch fish with it. If you 
are using something you don’t believe 
in, your fishing is usually careless, and 
you won't use the lure long enough to 
give it a fair trial. No one can say 
positively that any particular lure is 
useless. What one man thinks a grand 
bait, another thinks a dud. Most lures 
and flies were designed by some fisher- 
man from experience. 

Although some anglers claim that it is 
not necessary to wet the hands when 
taking fish from the hook to put them 
back in the stream, I consider the stunt 
advisable. Fish should be handled gen- 
tly and released under water if possible, 
not thrown back. A dry hand disturbs 
the protective film which covers the fish. 
If this film is broken, fungi attack the 
fish and eventually kill it. 

True sportsmanship is not determined 
by the method used in fishing, but by the 
the way the method is used. A bait fish- 
erman may be a good sportsman, and a 
fly-fisherman a poor one. Because you 
fish only with artificials, don’t condemn 
the bait fisherman, and, if you use flies, 
exclusively don’t cast aspersions on the 
plug fisherman. Each method has its 
peculiar charm, and the one you use does 
not settle your status as a sportsman.— 
R. B. 


QUERIES -» 


breaking strains on an X, 1X, 2X, and 3X leader? 
What color of leader is best?—/J. W. G., Cal. 


Answer: Fly-fishing is practically the same 
in all sections. In many waters, a 71% ft. leader 
is long enough, but I have never yet found a 
leader too long to bring results, while I have 
often used them too short. My choice of the 
six best all-round patterns are: Ginger Quill, 
Blue Quill, Royal Coachman, Rio Grande King, 
Adams, and Wickham’s Fancy. They should be 
sizes 6, 8, 10, and 12 wet, and 10, 12 and 14 dry. 

A tapered leader, running from medium to 
2X, would be all right for most purposes, if the 
leader wasn’t any longer than 7% ft. In longer, 
the line end should run to stout in order to give 
proper balance. In very clear water, leaders of 
9 to 12 ft. tapering from .017 to 3X are recom- 
mended. The breaking strength of high-grade 
leaders is as follows: 1X about 3 lb., 2X about 
2% 1b., 3X about 2 Ib., and 4X about 1 lb. In 
my experience, a very dark leader seems to work 
best.—R. B. 


Steel Casting Rod 


Question: I am going to buy a new bait- 
casting rod, but can’t decide whether to get one 
of solid steel, or one of the newer, hollow, 
seamless ones. Which would you advise? I 
can’t spend more than $5 or $6.—B. E., Ohio. 


Answer: In your price range, I advise the 
solid steel. If you could buy one of the 
better grade, I would advise one of the new-type 
seamless-steel. The solid-steel are perfectly 
satisfactory. To one accustomed to a split- 
bamboo, they seem heavy and have an action 
which is hard to get used to. The new-type 
steel feel like bamboo so that men who have 
been using bamboo would prefer them. How- 
ever, some.of the very best casters I know pre- 
fer the solid-steel and use them with the most 
perfect results. It is all a matter of opinion, 
and what you are accustomed to.—R. B. 
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bay. They are found virtually every- 
where, from the capes to the northern 
extremity of the bay, and in every inlet 
and sound. One of their outstanding 
merits is that they can be taken without 
fitting out or hiring an expensive yacht 
or cabin cruiser. 

Channel bass, as no man who has ever 
caught one will ever forget, are as game 
scrappers as ever ruined tackle, and the 
Chesapeake is full of big ones. One boat 
alone landed more than twelve tons of 
channel bass last year. Russell Cover, 
of Staunton, Va., on the charter boat 
Petunia took one that weighed sixty- 
seven pounds, only seven pounds less 
than the world’s record established in 
1929 at Chincoteague, Va., by Charles D. 
Beckmann. Chincoteague is on the ocean 
side of the Delmarva peninsula. 

Three methods are used in fishing for 
the bass, which are known elsewhere as 
red drum and redfish. Some anglers pre- 
fer to fish the bottom from a boat, using 
crab, mullet, or menhaden for bait. 
Others follow the more common method 
of casting for them in the surf with crab 
bait, while still others troll for them with 
large spoons, or red-and-white, or white, 
feather lures. Hooks favored are 8/0 
and 10/0, and, since the fish like to cling 
to the rocky bottom, the tackle used is 
fairly heavy. 

Unpredictable thrills 
for the angler who bends his efforts 
seriously to the sea trout, or weakfish, 
in the Chesapeake. As yet no heavier 
weakie than fourteen pounds has been 
taken there on rod and reel, but during 
April of this year a net haul brought in 
one that weighed twenty-three pounds. 
The world’s record is a weakfish weigh- 
ing seventeen pounds three ounces, caught 
off Long Island three years ago. Each 
district on the Chesapeake seems to 
have its own favorite method of angling 
for this species, and a wise angler always 
uses the local method. It is best, how- 
ever, to use light tackle if you want 
sport as well as fish. 

One of the distinctive Chesapeake 
fishes is the cobia, or cabio, a rather dif- 
ficult species to place in the piscatorial 
world, though it resembles the mackerel 
more than any other fish. The bay seems 
to be a focal point for the cobia, although 
occasional catches have been reported 
from as far north as Cape Cod and as 
far south as Brazil. This fish is rather 
long and slender, one that weighs sixty 
pounds running about five feet in length. 
Sixty-pounders, however, are not com- 
mon in the Chesapeake, the average 
being about twenty pounds. 


are in store 


P  piaiecsay pyre the cobia is not, pound for 
pound, so lusty a scrapper as a blue- 
fish or school tuna, it often provides lively 
sport. The reason is that the cobia likes 
the same bait as the blues, and an angler, 
chumming for the latter, often hooks a 
cobia on light tackle. The result is a 
fierce if brief encounter that sets the 
pulses racing. The angler who goes out 
for cobia exclusively prefers to troll, 
using a drone or other large spoon, or 
even a feather lure. The fish are fre- 
quently found in the neighborhood of 
buoys, channel markers, and derelicts, 
usually traveling in schools. 

The cobia, incidentally, has as many 
aliases as the large-mouth bass, and that 
is a lot. One of the most common of these 
names among native Chesapeake Bay 
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fishermen is black bonito, even though 
the species is far removed from the real 
bonito. 

Throughout the bay, and particularly 


in its upper reaches, the fishing for 
striped bass is excellent, although the 
species is known locally as rock fish 


Besides the bay proper, the striped bass 
is found in the Susquehanna River as 
far north as the huge hydroelectric dam 
at Conowingo, but the river fish 
much smaller than those of the bay 
latter range up to forty pounds. 
Fishing in the Chesapeake gets under 
way early. The channel bass usually put 
in an appearance about the middle of 
April, and, within the next four weeks 
the weakfish, bluefish, and cobia become 
plentiful. The channel bass and weakfish 
desert the bay in August, while the blue- 
fish and cobia remain straight through 
the cold weather. In September the weak- 
fish and channel bass return, creating 
fine fishing through the fall until Novem- 
ber 1. Striped bass are taken at any 
time from early spring until November. 


are 


The 


S YET there is no definite informa- 

tion on the tarpon incursion. If I 
may venture a guess, I’d say it would 
occur during the hottest part of the sum- 
mer, for the species ordinarily clings 
close to the semitropics. The offshore 
run of tuna occurs in July, while true 
bonito, dolphin, and other species from 
warmer waters appear occasionally dur- 
ing the same month. 

If the game sought be cobia, bluefish, 
or weakfish, the spots on the Virginia 
shores of the Chesapeake offering boats 
and guides include Irvington, Cobb 
Creek, Mathews, Moon, Port Haywood, 
Pribble, Retz, Deltaville, Urbanna, Wake, 
Water View, Machipongo, Oyster, Mila, 


Harryhogan, Lodge, Messick, Seaford, 
Yorktown, and Reedville, which is said 
to have the largest blues in the bay 


Iiampton Roads, Clay Bank, Gloucester 
Point, Sharps, Newport News, Colonial 
Beach, Tidwells, and Coles Point are 
equipped especially for taking bluefish 
and weakfish. Of these points, Clay 
3ank, Gloucester Point, Rushmere, 
Machipongo, and Oyster offer striped- 
bass fishing. Channel are found 
most frequently in the waters around 
Machipongo, Oyster, and Cape Charles 
The latter is really the key point for 
both bay and ocean fishing. 

Ocean City is probably the best- 
equipped of the ocean-side points in 
Maryland. Here, it is expected, 
sharks of considerable size will be taken, 
once anglers who like to battle these 
giants discover they can be caught there 
Maryland points on the bay proper are 
far too numerous to list. Tilgham Island, 
where Capt. Dobson Harrison operates a 
fleet, is a favorite place for Baltimore 
anglers, but Love Point, West River 
Herring Bay,and Lands End, all are well- 
known. Modern, well-equipped boats 
manned by experienced local guides, are 
available at all these places. 

The Chesapeake, in a word, has every- 
thing an angler needs to get the utmost 
in both comfort and thrills. It has the 
accommodations, the guides, and the 
boats, but, more important than all, it 
has the fish. I ought to say it the 
fish now, for, just soon more 
anglers discover what an unspoiled fish- 
ing Elysium it is, they are bound to make 
inroads upon the bounteous supply 
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lf you have ever watched a prize catch 
speed off with your best hook and a couple 
of feet of leader, you'll never use anything 


else but HAZARD "KORODLESS" from 


now on. 











It can't rust or corrode because it's made 
of stainless steel. It is extremely flexible 
and strong because of multiple-wire strand- 
ing. It won't fray because it's pre-formed. 









Hundreds of anglers who tried HAZARD 
‘KORODLESS" last year have written to 
tell us what amazing results they have had 
with this new leader. Try HAZARD 
“KORODLESS" yourself . on sale at 


better sporting goods stores. 


HAZARD WIRE ROPE CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


An Associate Company of 
American Chain Co., Inc. 
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“You'll never know” 


"When you are old enough to shave, you'll 
start with a Schick Shaver. You'll never 
cut and scrape your face with a blade 
razor, never know the messiness of lather, 
never realize that shaving used to be one 


of the biggest nuisances in a man’s life.” 


The Schick Shaver shaves quickly and 
closely. It is good for the toughest beards 
and the tenderest skins. And it is the 
cheapest way to shave. Ask any Schick 
dealerto show you the Shaver. If no dealer 
is near you, send $15 direct to Dept. O. 


SCHICK DRY SHAVER, INC., STAM- 
FORD, CONN. Western Distributor: 
Edises, Inc., San Francisco. In Canada, 
Henry Birks & Sons, Ltd., and other 
leading stores. (Canadian price, $16.50.) 


SCHICK 


=.) SHAVER 
— | Ho 
~~. ‘\ A 
Operates on sce y— 
AC and DC Si 



































New All Transparent 
Fly and Lure Boxes 


No. 25 Snelled Fly 
Box, $1.50 


No. 20 Eyed Fly 
Box, $1.00 


Sturdily made from heavy transparent 
Pyra-Shell. Contents always visible. 
No. 20, 21 and 22 size, 6° x 34%" x %” 
No. 25. 6° x32" x %”. 


No. 21 Lure No. 22 Lure 
Box. $1.00 Box, $1.00 


Britt DEWitTT Barts Drv. 
Shoe Form Co.Inc. 


AUBURN, N-Y. 
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Perfumed Trout 


(Continued from page 17) 
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The giant rainbow trout that was taken 
home so carefully to convince doubters 


member only that, when I again became 
conscious of the sound of the stream, 
night was fast settling over the forest. 
But I had won the battle. One of the 
finest rainbow trout that I had ever 
taken lay on the gravel bar. What he 
weighed I don’t know, but his length 
must have been close to two feet. 

We went back to camp through the 
whispering gloom, hearing now and 
again the scampering of small animals 
as they pitter-pattered aside to let us 
pass. We ate far beyond our capacity 
that night, both Stinky and I, but the 
leviathan of trout was not damaged. 

After a smoke by the fire, I turned in. 
All would be peaceful, I thought, and 
in the morning there would be more 
giant trout to fight. Then, without warn- 
ing, a howling gale swooped down upon 
us from the peaks. I had taken no 
precautions against such an onslaught. 
Misguided by the pleasant weather of 
the day, I had set up my tiny tent 
loosely. I hoped against hope the blow 
would be only a short-lived gust, but, 
as I lay thinking about it, something 
snapped, and my flimsy tent came tum- 
bling down all over me. After a struggle, 
I finally got out, and drew on my boots, 
and struck a light. While the wind 
howled down out of a clear sky, I toiled 
for the better part of an hour to get 
the tent set up again, and my bed in 
order. Then, as I finished, the wind died 
down as suddenly as it had come. 

I must have slept a whole hour when 
Stinky let out such a blast of yelps in 
front of the tent door that I almost 
jumped through the roof. I gave up, 
and crawled out of bed. Daylight was 
showing faintly above the peaks 

With breakfast over, we started out 
again. Stinky left on another forest trip, 
and came back smelling ranker than 
ever. The big pool netted no more trout, 
but, after releasing a dozen fingerlings, 
I got a one-pounder in a lower pool, 
and, from four other pools, four slightly 


smaller trout. With these and leviathan, 
I was well satisfied to return to the 
meadow to break camp. 

We reached the railroad more than a 
half hour before train time. Since the 
train is never on time, I decided to rig 
up, and make a few casts in the river. 
As the water was high, I had no hopes 
of hooking anything, but it was pleasant 
just to cast. Before I knew it, I got such 
a mighty strike that I almost lost the rod 
and myself in the river. I had hooked 
a fresh-run steelhead. 

He leaped three feet into the air, and 
my heart bounced up into my throat. 
He was at least a five-pounder, and full 
of dynamite if ever a fish was. I played 
him with a grim determination, but my 
luck and technique were bad from the 
first. No sooner had I begun to get him 
worn down a little than I slipped, and 
fell flat in the river. I was soaking wet 
from head to foot. By a streak of good 
fortune, he was still on where I got up. 
While I stood dripping, and trying to 
land that cutthroat, I heard the whistle 
of the train somewhere down the river. 


HAT could I do? I couldn’t let go of 

that fish now, yet I had to make that 
train. I had to get back to work. I had 
no more grub. But I need not have 
worried. The fish took care of every- 
thing. He made one grand leap, caught 
me napping, and was gone. Even as he 
went, I was running for the train. 

I barely made it. The engineer saw 
my frantic waving as I clambered up 
the bank. I pitched Stinky into the bag- 
gage car before the baggage man had 
time to realize what a sweet-scented 
companion he was getting. When he got 
the first paralyzing whiff, he started to 
object, but it was too late. 

I must have been a rare sight to the 
well-groomed passengers. My boots 
squashed water at every step, and my 
clothes dripped. Wherever I stopped, a 
lake formed. I hadn’t shaved for three 
days. I had lost my hat. And, as luck 
would have it, there were no seats in the 
smoker. I went to the next car and sat 
down in the only vacant seat, which hap- 
pened to be at the forward end, facing 
backward, where everybody could get a 
good look at me. All stared, and some 
whispered to a neighbor. Two sweet, 
young females, a few seats down the 
aisle, tittered. I had just about made up 
my mind to jump out the window when 
a round-bellied, prosperous-looking man 
came up and sat down beside me. 

“Any luck?” he asked. I told him that 
IT haa had lots of it—mostly bad. 

As he started to speak again, he caught 
sight of the broad tail of leviathan, pro- 
truding from the basket on the floor. 
“What a trout!” he exclaimed. Deliber- 
ately, he reached down and took the big 
fish out of its bed of ferns, and held it up 
for the whole car to see. The tittering 
ceased, for the titterers came up to see, 
and admire, and ask questions. 

At eight o’clock we reached Sausalito. 
When I reclaimed Stinky, the baggage 
man suggested that I tie a rock around 
his neck, and heave him off the ferry. 
On the ferry, however, everyone was po- 
lite, and gave us a whole corner of the 
boat to ourselves. When we reached 
shore, I took a taxi. 

Yet I doubt that I learned anything. 
Even now I’m dreaming of going back. 
And, when I do, I'll probably take Stinky. 
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| Are Posted Waters Free? 


(Continued from page 13) 

























fish shelters, although they admitted gan had a right to wade it or boat it for Again the victory seemed won, but the 
that many rolls of steel cable had been the purpose of taking fish, and the Ne- trout fishermen of Michigan had learned 
used to anchor the jams in place. And, 30-Shone jams must go. not to be too hopeful. The mills of Unit- 
throughout the trial, Ne-Bo-Shone at- “Throughout the centuries,’ Judge ed States justice grind in no great haste. 
torneys sought to show that Pine River Raymond declared, “the oceans, lakes, “What will Ne-Bo-Shone do next?” an- 
was not navigable, and that the public rivers, and tributary streams have been glers asked as they tied flies, patched 
therefore had no right in it. highly useful to mankind, and, to a con- waders and made ready for the opening 
While the trial was in progress, I ran siderable degree, indispensable for fish- of the 1934 trout season. 
the Pine by canoe, through the Ne-Bo- ing, travel and commerce. In modern Again they hadn't long to wait. Ne-Bo- 





Shone property, to see the log jams for times, not only are these resources used Shone attorneys filed an appeal with the 
myself. They were there, all right, five for various industrial enterprises, but, United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
of them, made fast to shore with steel with the congestion and stress of urban at Cincinnati, and again the case entered 
















E cables. George Bradford, a Baldwin life, has come necessity for rest and rec- a long period of delay. Not until Jan- 
guide and a defendant in the case, took reation. The utilitarian uses of the uary, 1936 did the court rule. Once more 

me on the river trip. A short distance waters have been broadened or sup- fishermen cheered when the front pages 
within the Collins property, we encoun- planted to meet these other important cf Michigan newspapers carried the 
tered the first snag, a long piece of steel needs. With increasing private owner- news that Judge Raymond had been up- 
rail, lying on a shallow riffle, one end ship of lands bordering lakes and held, that the Pine was still free. 
bedded in stones, the other just beneath streams, the average citizen finds it dif- One more avenue still is open. That is 
the surface, ready to rip the guts out of ficult or impossible to provide himself the United States Supreme court. Trout 
any canoe unfortunate enough to strike and his family with opportunities for fishermen are again wading the rivers 
it. Then the log jams began. rest and play. There should, in these of Michigan, again following the Pine 





The first one wasn’t bad. We got the conditions, be no narrowing of rights through the Ne-Bo-Shone lands, again 
canoe through with no great difficulty, hitherto recognized. The citizen ought dragging their canoes over the five jams. 





























taking to the river in our waders, and not, for other than the most compelling Whether Ne-Bo-Shone will attempt to 
boosting the boat over the barrier. The reasons, be deprived of those blessings go before the Supreme Court those who 
second jam was a densely packed tangle which nature’s bounty has provided. know are not telling. Whether that 
of logs, stumps, and débris, filling the “It is difficult to see why the right to Court will accept the case for review no 
river from bank to bank, and rising six navigate should include, as an incident one knows. But it really begins to look | 
or eight feet above the water. Sharp thereto, the right to take fish. Both rights as if the Pine belongs to the people of 
spikes and knots in abundance made the arise from the fact that the waters are Michigan. And, if that be true, then 
carry over the uncertain footing of the public. The rights coexist. Neither finds other trout streams in other states, simi- 
logs a ticklish business. its source in the other.” lar in nature, size, and history, have no 
Along the top of the third jam, we In those history-making words, Judge owners but the people. 
found a huge elm tree, felled and cabled Raymond wrote into his opinion the new ° e 
in place untrimmed, an effective and concept that fishing may be fully as im- Pintail-Mallard Duck 
wretched barrier to the passage of a portant as waterway navigation in the HYBRID duck that was a cross be- 
canoe. The fourth was the highest and life of a people or the development of a tween a pintail and a mallard was 
most jagged of the lot, rising ten to fif- region. Those who had followed the Col- shot last fall at Avoca Island, near 
teen feet above the river, its top a jack-  lins-Gerhardt and Ne-Bo-Shone cases Morgan City, La., according to the 
straw mass of logs and stumps. The fifth, through their tortuous courses had main- Louisiana Department of Conservation. 
like the first, was easier to get through. tained all along that it is vastly more This bird had the markings of both 
Two Ne-Bo-Shone guards followed us important to Michigan today that the parents. Its head was brown and green 
every foot of the way through the prop-_ Pine can be used for fishing than that it intermingled, and the tail was that of a 
erty, but they had no guns. was used for log driving fifty years ago. pintail. A number of species of duck 
In February, 1934, Judge Raymond The days of logging are done in the will hybridize, among them the mallard, 
announced his decision. The Pine, he region of the Pine. The days of fishing pintail, green-winged teal, baldpate, and 
said, was navigable, the people of Michi- are close at hand. muscovy. 

















“THOSE NATURAL 
SHORE-MINNOW FINISHES 
SURE GOT ‘EM! 


“YES SIR! HEDDON RIVER 
- RUNT DID THE STUNT 
ON OZARK BASS FOR US)" 






















“Great for 
Wall-Eyes, Too!” 


“And here’s a catch 
to prove it,” says J. 
W. Daugherty, of 
Monticello, Ky. 
Taken on Sinking 
model of “River- 
Runt-Spook.” 






























New “‘Shore- 
Minnow” 
Finish 


any “Heddon 
~ § RIVER-RUNT 
Fred D. Gilles ie, Jr. a hs 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Any time, and anywhere, Heddon’s 
Pike, Pickerel, Wall-Eyes, Salmon; also Salt-Water fish. 
Natural “SHORE-MINNOW” Amazingly life-like. . . just like those transparent 


Kaneae City. does the STUNT” 
“River-Runt-Spook”’ will get Bass, 
little ““Shore-Minnows” you can see through —the 
























Finishes (X-Ray) natural food of all game-fish. 

“‘Floater”’ 1/2-oz. Color “Sinker”’ 1/2-oz. FREE! 

9409XRS ..“Silver-Shore Minnow” 9119XRS Complete 

9409XRG ““Green-Shore Minnow”’ 9119XRG Catalog 

9409XRY “*Yellow-Shore Minnow’’ 9119XRY d Bait 

“Floater’’ and ‘‘Sinker’’ Models, $1 each. ‘‘Jointed’’, $1.25. an a 
If Dealer does not handle, order direct, giving Dealer’s name. Give Bait Chart 
Number and Finish desired. Write for Free Catalog and Bait Chart. (176) 



















Refuse imitations. Look for 
name “‘Heddon’”’ on each bait. 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, Dept. 0-71, DOWAGIAC, MICH. 


Also Makers of America’s Finest Bamboo aa ‘PAL”’ Steel Rods 
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BETTER LUCK NEXT TIME! 
TY LWREM 


@ Generous Trial 
Package 











Wherever you fish...in -. 
lake,stream or salt water 
...LUREM provides 
quicker attraction to fish 
than ordinary lures. It’s a new =< 
departure in lures. Fishermen --—— — 
everywhere are turning to it. : 

Sprinkle LUREM’s white flakes 
on the water. Watch where they 
go. Some stay on top...some 
remain in suspensiona footand 
a half below... the rest slowly 
sink. That’s one of the beau- 
ties of LUREM—i#t is effective 
at every depth. Now for action! 
Thewhicte flakes flicker and flash. 
They are almost alive. Fish re- 
spond quicker to this animated 
lure. They feed. But LUREM 
doesn’t stuff them... they want 
more. They're biting! You 
-_ be losing a lot of fish 

..and a lot of fun... if you 
aren't using LUREM. 


Soul 7 iy ~o 
Sf 0. AL ct gr 


Division d 


, 850 Madison Ave 














The Dry Milk Co. 
Casein Company of America, Ir 





New York, N. Y., Dept. OL 738. 

Enclose 10¢ ease ren dl me sample package of LITREM an 
folder telling h« it w p me ave a better d hee 
Name — — 
Address _. a — ——— 


My fishing tackle dealer ia —————————————————— 
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ome Jule) morsel oming their wa 
DEE sbsolutel veedle nd all three of 
g, single hook ire wid open to eacl 
Slow, short jerks, n e it kick up quite a 
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The “BULL PUP” 





Patent Pending 
No 


F-900 Series Length 1 in 
Price 4« Weight 1/40 « 
Flvrod Anglers—here’'s new all metal flv! The 
“Bull Pup” flutters as it sinks, h natural swim 
ming movement when retrieved, weighs less than 
wet ‘bass flv and lift s so easil ou can't tell when 
it leaves the water \ killer of trout, bass and all 
kinds of pan fish! 
os CATALOG! 
Get , ir de aler 


CREEK CHUB BAIT CO. 
127 pene 9 St. Garrett, Ind. 


Manufacture in Canada by Allcock, 
Laight «& We stwoo d, Toronto, Ont. 


K CHUB BAITS 
MORE FISH 





























Luck Has Another Name 
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| worked the fish in to me and, with one 


supreme effort, slipped the net under it 


the riffles, the 
landing 


as you watch it float over 
strike, the uncertainty of ever 
your battler—that’s fishing.” 
3ut what if nothing strikes? 
“Fishing is work if they hit 
time. It’s the gamble of the thing, the 
need for perfect casts, the hazards of 
low-hanging limbs, and submerged rocks, 
the strikes you miss that stir your blood 
and set your nerves tingling. What if 
the fish don’t hit? You are out under 
open skies, with the rod quivering in 
your hand, pitting your skill against 
nature.” 
“That doesn’t fill an empty stomach,” I 
objected, “or keep old-timers from raz- 
zing you when you tell them how many 


” 


every 


fish you didn’t’ catch. Now with 
worms 

Dad stooped and picked up my fly 
book, which was lying on the ground 


near me, and opened it. He held up a 
No. 10 Gray Hackle. “I'll catch as many 
trout on this as you will on all your 
lures, worms included.” 
“Ts that a challenge?” I laughed. 
“Call it that if you like.” 


within me. 
“How 


HE spirit of battle rose 

“T’ll accept it,” I replied quickly. 
about tomorrow?” 

He nodded. “It’s a go! 

This was great! Here was I, a novice 
in trout fishing, experienced only in fish- 
ing for pike, pickerel, crappie, and cat- 
fish on Iowa lakes and rivers, competing 
against an old-timer of the West, who 
had spent all his life trout fishing in 
mountain streams. But bashfulness had 
never been one of my failings. 

My sleep was disturbed that night by 
thoughts of the morrow, and by park 
bears which persisted in playing a sym- 
phony on the camp garbage cans, but 
early dawn found me headed for the 
river, jubilant as a schoolboy at vaca- 
tion time. The cold, mountain air had a 
sharp tang that sent the blood coursing 
through my veins, adding to my impa- 
tience for the battle before me. Dad was 
waiting for me at the bridge. 


” 


“There's better fishing in the morning 
down the river,” he said. 
The rosy hues of the sun were just 


breaking over the silver-tipped moun- 
tains in the east, mingling their bright 
rays with the shadows on the river be- 
fore us. About a mile below the bridge, 
we stopped. 

“We'll try it here,” said Dad, wading 
into the water. “We'll fish for two 
hours, then check up.” Already his line 
was floating down the stream. Splash! 
I looked up. Dad had drawn first blood. 
The fish was soon in his creel. “Number 
one,” he sang out. 

I began to feel something of the thrill 
he had spoken about. Casting a furtive 
glance at the old man, I took out my fly 
book. I had decided to keep my worms 
in reserve. Making a few false casts to 
let out more line, I dropped the fly on 
the water with a splash—a poor cast but 
the best I could do. I was about to strip 
in, when I felt a terrific jerk on my line. 
I pulled with all my might, and the line 
sailed back over my head. A loud laugh 
greeted this exhibition. 


“You aren’t fishing bullheads,” Dad 
shouted. “Take it easy—give them more 
time when they strike, then set your 


hood with an easy jerk—like this.” He 
was fast to another. 

I tried again. Zip! went the line, as a 
sudden tug almost jerked the rod from 
my hand. Remembering the old man’s 
warning, I paused a second, then set the 
hook firmly with a quick jerk. My heart 
leaped into my throat when I felt the 
pull. The fish made a rush for the mid- 
dle of the stream. 


“1 ET him go,” yelled Dad. “Keep a tight 
line and start to play him when he 


stops, if he ever does.” 

Suddenly the line grew slack. My 
heart sank as I thought I had lost this 
one. I tightened the line carefully, and 
my spirits rose as I felt another jerk, 


followed by a rush. I hung on grimly, ex- 
pecting any moment to feel the line snap. 
Inch by inch, I worked the fish toward 
me, every muscle tingling with excite- 
ment, and my heart pounding. As the 
fish came nearer, I tried to raise its head 
cut of water so that I might slide it to me 
as I had seen Dad do. The sudden whir 
of my reel told me there had been a hitch 
in my plan. The fish was again heading 
for deep water. Finally I succeeded in 
turning it. My arms were aching, and 
the fingers of my left hand were cramped 
from the continued pull on the line. I 
knew I must land it soon or acknowledge 
defeat. I could hear Dad’s characteristic 
chuckle at my frenzied efforts. This was 
different from merely reeling in a fish 
securely hooked to a No. 3 Colorado 
spinner. In spite of my aches and pains, 
I again worked the fish in to me, and, 
with one supreme effort, managed to get 
my landing net under it. Looking up, I 
saw Dad standing near me, a broad grin 
on his face. “When are you going to try 
the worms?” he drawled. 

I looked him squarely in the eyes. 
“Never!” I said “I got more thrills in 
those ten minutes than I have in a life- 
time of worming.” 

We fished our two hours, the old man 
getting his limit, while I was content 
with four. My old theory of luck was ex- 
ploding. I was finding that well-timed 
casts that let the fly hit the water first— 
although my efforts in this respect were 
far from perfect—were more important 
than chance in taking fish. Keeping the 
line straight, getting it out far enough 
to put the fly (Continued on page 53) 
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Luck Has Another Name 


(Continued from page 52) 


on untouched waters, being on the alert 
when the strike came, and patience in 
playing the hooked fish—all these meant 
a fuller creel. 

Every morning thereafter the break 
of dawn found me in the Yellowstone, 
fly rod in hand, whipping the stream, 
with Dad Mundy at my side. He seldom 
failed to take the limit, while my catches 
were more modest. Only once did my 
catch outnumber his. That morning I 
was on the river by 5 o’clock. I had just 
landed one when I heard his familiar 
gre eting, “Well, how’re they behaving?” 

“I’ve got the jump of one on you,” I 
laughed. 

“Well, we'll have to see about that,” 
he drawled. His first two casts brought 
two fish. 

Then the break came. A few drops of 
rain dotted the water, and the fish really 
began to rise. Never have I experienced 
such fishing, nor do I ever expect to 
again. The rain started to pour, and soon 
the river looked like molten lead. I wore 
a short, brown raincoat over my blazer, 
as I always do when fishing early in 
the morning, but Dad had only his old 
gray coat, which didn’t turn water. 

“How're you making it?” he shouted. 

“Fine!” I yelled, netting another fish. 

“I'm getting soaked. Got to get under 
cover.” With teeth chattering, he 
splashed out of the water, and crawled 
under a heavy clump of bushes. 

There, in a pouring rain, with trout 
rising and bubbling all about me, I filled 
my creel. And so, before the envious 
eyes of the old master, I shed the last, 
lingering remains of my old theory. 
Never again would I insist that you need 
luck to catch fish. 


Lures for Tricky Spots 


(Continued from page 47) 


take a fish. If you can locate a place 
where the bottom contains bowlders, fish 
it thoroughly and carefully. I have often 
had good results fishing such places with 
one of the heavy, bait-casting spoons. 
Study the formation of the rock loca- 
tions thoroughly, and then cast so the 
lure will run between or close to the 
large bowlders. In doing this, you make 
the cast, let the lure sink to bottom, and 
then start retrieving. When you first try 
it, you will no doubt come to grief many 
times because your lure will get snagged 
when you start retrieving. 

In lakes where yellow perch are plen- 
tiful, a yellow-perch-color plug will be 
excellent. Aa rule, the % or %-oz. plugs 
are better than heavier ones. If shiners 
are the main diet of the game fish, use a 
plug which has the shiners’ general flash 
and color. Red-and-white plugs and bugs 
are always likely to produce, though 
they don’t seem to imitate anything. 

It is well to remember that casting is 
most effective along the shore or over 
bars, reefs, ledges, and so on, where the 
water does not exceed a depth of 8 ft. 
and that trolling is most effective in the 
deep waters. Many times I have seen be- 
ginners casting fruitlessly over deep 
water with a surface lure. If they fished 
their surface lure in the shallows, and 
used either a spoon or deep-diving plug 
in the deep water, they might find a few 
fish in the boat by the end of the day. 
A little common sense in this fishing 
game will often pay larger dividends 
than the most complicated theorizing.— 
Ray Bergman. 
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“I'M TOUGH” 
says SALINE "G"» LADDIE 


SALINE has been put to the most rigid tests. 
It has been subjected to treatment that is not 
usually expected of a fly line — nevertheless, 
it has stood up. With all the new ideas and 
new finishes that are introduced for fly lines, 
experienced fishermen always try them out and 
then go back to the SALINE. SALINE has a 
tough, flexible finish that is 
dependable at all times. 
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You can't fool the big one 

they want natura! bait—live 
minnows nd minnows are 
easy to get anywhere with a 
King flnnow Net Light 
waren stronger thar r 

eas to use—t dit ally 
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Orange, 


This is what L. R. Sterling, Cullman, Ala., says about Lu 
Another Man. W I Ward, Cullman Ala says Ihe 
from catching bass with a Lur-ali Beetle Bug is to keep it 
box I caught four croppies in as many casts yesterd 
lake or stream.’’ John Cooper, Cullman, Ala., says 4 
bass yesterday including croppie and pte It is ver 
drum or croppie on artificial bait 1 W. B. Gr 
Indian River, Mich., writes: ‘‘Lur an i tle Bues are goil 
The first and also t largest musk 
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1936 Solunar Tables 
Tell You When Fish Will Feed 
Invaluable in Planning Trips 
NOW in advance the best time to start fishing 
— wherever you are. 
Tables calculated to the minute—for entire sea- 
son. Checked for every state—inland andcoast.Get 
If your Dealer hasn’t 1936 Sol- 
unar Tables, send 50cto J. A. Knight, Box 61-E, 
N. J. Your friend, too, will like a copy. 
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Famous 
Summer 
Fishing 
Spots 


UCH of the disappointment in life 
is caused by trying to get more 
than your share. This goes for the 

sportsman who looks for good fishing 
where fish are rarely found. A good 
catch simply isn’t coming to him. 

Big fish seek certain rendezvous. Lit- 
tle fish have hang-outs of their own. 
And there are large, attractive bodies of 


water which no game fish of any kind 
ever visits. It is true that new fishing 
spots are discovered occasionally, but 


the chances of getting good sport in un- 
proved waters are about one in a thou- 
sand. Last year Wedgeport, Nova Scotia, 
was brought to tne attention of big game 
anglers for the first time, when several 
big tuna were caught there on rod and 


reel. It was not actually a discovery, 
however, as tuna had been caught in 
Lobster Bay for many years by local 
market men. Along the Maryland coast, 
off Ocean City, Capt. Bill Hatch took 
marlin on rod and reel for the first time 


in the history of those waters 

Game fish have fairly well-charted mi- 
gratory routes and make stop-overs at 
various points, but just why they follow 
these definite routes is not always clear. 
Good fishing spots, however, don’t just 
happen. There are many things that 
make them good. Among these things 
are favorable ocean currents, water tem- 
peratures, coast formations, and bottom 
conditions, as well as the presence of 


tide rips, and the character of inlets, 
bayous, passes, and river mouths. Such 
conditions determine whether a given 
spot is a good feeding location—and a 
good feeding-area always means good 


fishing. 

From time to time, I have given par- 
tial lists of outstanding fishing spots. 
This month I offer a list of the better- 
known ports at which summer fishing 
can be enjoyed, and where properly 
equipped boats and competent guides 
usually are available. The list is re- 
stricted to North America, and includes 
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An exceptional snapshot of a striped marlin, churning the water with its mighty tail as 
it struggles to get away from a lucky angler off the northern New Zealand coast 


only places where the larger species have 
been regularly caught. 


It is, naturally, impossible to guarantee 
good fishing 
any given time, 
controllable factors may alter 
tion. 


at any designated place at 
as storms and other un- 
the situa- 
Moreover, the fish for no apparent 


reason simply fail at times to visit their 
usual haunts. 


Space does not permit me to list every 
fishing port and village, so 


I have con- 


fined myself to the better-known locali- 


ties. 
sion is 


If I have overlooked any, the omis- 
due to the difficulty of getting 


information. 


i. 


to 


Puget Sound—Reached via Seattle, 
Wash. Good salt-water salmon fish- 


ing. 
. Columbia River Mouth—Reached via 
Astoria, Oreg. Good salt-water sal- 


mon fishing. 

San Francisco—Finest striped-bass 
surf angling on West Coast. 
Monterey Bay—Good fishing for va- 
rious species at many points on the 
bay. 


. Avalon—On Santa Catalina Island, 


“1 


. San Diego 


. Cape San Lucas 


. Guaymas 


off California coast. Reached by boat 
or airplane from Los Angeles (Wil- 
mington). Famous as the home of 
The Tuna Club, the first big game 
fishing organization in America, 
founded in 1898 by Charles F. Holder. 
3roadbill swordfish, striped marlin, 
tuna, albacore, yellowtail, white 
bass, and other species. 
Balboa—California coast. 
via Los Angeles. Striped 
tuna, albacore, and other 
-One of the most active 
fishing centers on the Pacific coast. 
Home of the San Diego Marlin Club. 
Striped marlin, tuna, albacore, yel- 
lowtail. Fishing from the famous 
“live-bait boats” for many species. 
The tip of Lower 
California, Mexico. Inaccessible ex- 
cept on large yacht. Large black 
marlin, striped marlin, broadbill 
swordfish, sailfish, Allison tuna, blue- 
fin tuna, yellow-fin tuna, wahoo, and 
many other tropical fish. 

In Mexico. Reached by 
railroad from Nogales, Ariz. Good 


sea 
Reached 


marlin, 
species. 
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10. 


11. 


. Pearl Islands 


13. 


. Texas 


. Biloxi 


}. Mobile—Alabama. 


19. 


20. 


. Bimini- 


. Miami 
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hotel now open. Striped marlin, sail- 
fish, and many other tropical species. 
Mazatlan—In Mexico at entrance to 
Gulf of California. Can be reached 
via railroad from Nogales, Ariz. 
Striped marlin, sailfish, wahoo, and 
many other tropical species. 
Balboa—Canal Zone. Reached via 
ship from New York, Los Angeles, 
and San Francisco, and by airplane 
from Miami. Headquarters for Pa- 
cific Sailfish Club. Boats chartered 
here for fishing in the Gulf of Pana- 
ma. Sailfish, marlin, and many other 
tropical species. 

In the Gulf of Pana- 
Boats must be chartered at Bal- 


ma. 
boa. Large sailfish, black marlin, 
striped marlin, wahoo, and many 


other species. 

Panuco River—On the east coast of 
Mexico. Reached via Tampico. Larg- 
est tarpon in the world are caught 
here. 

Port Isabel, Corpus 
San Luis, Galves- 
ton, and Sabine. All famous for sum- 
mer tarpon and redfish (channel 
bass). Aransas Pass is the home of 
the Light Tackle Club. 

Mississippi. Good tarpon fish- 


Passes- 
Christi, Aransas, 


ing. 

Annual _ tarpon 
rodeo, and good fishing for several 
other species. 


7. West Coast of Florida—Good tarpon 


inlets, passes, and lower 
entire coast. List of 
long for enumeration. 
tarpon waters in the 


fishing in 
rivers along 
points too 
3est-known 
world. 


. Ten Thousand Islands—Reached via 


Everglades, Florida (Bus from Mi- 
ami). Famous for tarpon, snook, and 
many other tropical fishes. 

Florida Keys—Reached via Miami. 
Sailfish, marlin, tarpon, amberjack, 
wahoo, bonefish, and many other 
tropical species. 

Cuban North Coast—Headquarters, 
Havana. Charter boats now availa- 
ble. Large black marlin (Atlantic 
species), blue marlin, white marlin, 
striped marlin, sailfish, wahoo, mako, 


and many other tropical species. 
Tarpon in the rivers. 
. Cat Cay—British West Indies. 


Reached via Miami. New hotel un- 
der construction, opening fall 1936. 
Invitation only. Giant blue marlin, 
white marlin, sailfish, Allison tuna, 
large blue-fin tuna (during May), wa- 
hoo, mako, bonefish, and many other 
tropical species. 

3ritish West Indies. Boats 
be chartered at Miami, 45 
miles away. Hotel open and excel- 
lent fishing throughout year, but 
larger fish arrive in spring and sum- 
mer. Many world’s records made 
here. Giant black marlin, blue mar- 
lin, white marlin, Allison tuna, blue- 
fin tuna (during May), sailfish, am- 
berjack, wahoo, dolphin, bonito, 
mako, and bonefish. 
3each—Florida. Across Bis- 
cayne Bay from Miami. Good hotels 
and boats always available for year- 
round fishing. Home of The Rod and 
Reel Club. The greatest all-year big 
game fishing center in America. Blue 
marlin, white marlin, sailfish, amber- 
jack, tarpon, wahoo, dolphin, bone- 
fish, bonito, Allison tuna, “Atlantic 
albacore”, grouper, bluefish (in win- 
ter), and in all about 600 other va- 
rieties of ocean fishes. 


should 


. Fort Lauderdale—Same fishing as at 


Miami Beach. 


. Palm Beach—Home of the Sailfish 
Club of Florida. Same fishing as 
Miami (Continued on page 56) 
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good day better 


here is a tobacco of matchless flavor, 


Briggs makes a 


ee say a man can 
measure his true wealth by the 


friends he makes and keeps. On that 


rich, rare and mellow. The last puff 
you take... after a long day of smok- 
basis, a lot of smokers have become ing... tells you that here is a tobacco 
a whole lot richer since Briggs Pipe —_ without a bite in a lifetime. 


Mixture made its bow. When such flavor and such mild- 


For here’s the friendliest tobacco _ ness come at such a modest price... . 
a man ever tamped down in the youll say that Briggs is truly the 
bowl of his favorite pipe. The first pipe tobacco you've been looking for, 


puff you take of Briggs tells you that “The friend a feller needs.” 


KEPT FACTORY FRESH 
by inner liming of 
CELLOPHANE 









Fair and 
wT) Fy 





When the thermometer goes 
up and your spirits go down, 
cool off with a tall glass of 
Teacher’s-and-soda. You'll 
find that the incompar- 
able flavour of Teacher’s 
makes a world of differ- 
ence. WM. TEACHER 

& SONS, Ltd., GLAS- 
GOW and LONDON, 
Established 1830. 
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TEACHER'S 


“HIGHLAND CREAM” 


Perfection of Blended 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES: | “Siig 


Schieffelin & Co., New York City 
Importers since 1794 
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Famous Fishing Spots 


(Continued from page 55) 


Beach. The Gulf Stream is closer to 
coast than at any other point. 
Stuart—Florida. Good year-round 
fishing at lowest rates on the east 
coast of Florida. Sailfish, white mar- 
lin, amberjack, dolphin, bonito, and 
others. 


. St. John’s River Mouth—Reached via 


Jacksonville, Fla. Channel bass, tar- 
pon, and other species. The first fa- 
mous waters of Florida before rail- 
road was built. 

Bermuda—Steamer from New York. 
Charter boats now available. First 
year’s fishing disclosed marlin, tuna, 
Allison tuna, wahoo, and many other 
tropical species. 

Coast—Both North and 
South Carolina. Excellent surf fish- 
ing for channel bass and bluefish. 


. Oregon Inlet—North Carolina. Inac- 


cessible. Special arrangements must 
be made for transportation via Hat- 
teras. Great channel-bass, and blue- 
fish waters. Also many other species. 
Hatteras—North Carolina. Reached 
via Manteo, N.C. Almost every species 
of Atlantic big game fish passes the 
Outer Diamond Shoals, at the edge 
of the Gulf Stream, 18 miles offshore. 
This spot has greater possibilities 
than any other on the Atlantic Coast. 
Cape Charles—Virginia. At entrance 
to Chesapeake Bay. See detailed ac- 
count elsewhere in this issue. 
Wachapreague—Virginia. Greatest 
surf fishing on the Atlantic Coast. 
Channel bass, bluefish, weakfish, and 
other species. 
Chincoteague—Virginia. Samestretch 
of beach as Wachapreague, and same 
type of fishing. 


3each Haven—New Jersey. Reached 
by train and bus from New York, 


Philadelphia, and Atlantic City. 
Home of the Beach Haven Tuna 
Club. Good surf fishing, as well as 


offshore angling for tuna, white mar- 
lin, bluefish, false albacore, bonito, 
and a few dolphin. 

3rielle—New Jersey. Reached by 
train from New York. Offshore fish- 
ing for tuna, white marlin, bluefish, 
false albacore, bonito. The world’s 
record white shark of 998 lb. was 
caught off here by Francis H. Low. 
3ay—New York City. 
Home port for largest fleet of bot- 
tom-fishing party boats in America. 


a 


38. 


39. 


40. 


42. 


46. 





. Maine 


. Wedgeport—Nova 


Fire Island Inlet—Train from New 
York where boats are available ai 
Freeport, Lindenhurst, Babylon, Bay 
Shore, and other points. Weakfish, 
bluefish, and, offshore, for tuna, 
white marlin, and other species. 
Peconic Bay.—Train from New York 
to Canoe Place. Boats available at 
every village. Weakfish and many 
other species. 

Montauk—Long Island. Train from 
New York or boat from New Lon- 
don, Conn. One of the five best- 
known, big game fishing spots in 
America. Headquarters at Montauk 
Yacht Club. Broadbill swordfish, 
school tuna, white marlin, bonito, 
and other smaller species. Both giant 
blue marlin and mako have been 
seen frequently, but none has been 
caught on rod and reel. 


. Block Island—Reached by boat from 


New London or Providence. Home of 
Atlantic Tuna Club, pioneer organi- 
zation of Atlantic Coast. Broadbill 
swordfish, white marlin, school tuna 
up to 100 lb., bonito, false albacore, 
bluefish, and many other species. 
Also good bottom fishing. Both huge 
blue marlin and mako are frequent- 
ly seen, but none has been caught on 
a rod. 

Nantucket—Off New Bedford, Mass. 
Great fishing but possibilities unde- 
termined for all but tuna and bottom 
fishing. Marlin, broadbill swordfish, 
and other large species are in these 
waters 
Coast—Many 
for tuna and pollock 
quit is home of the Maine 


good locations 
angling. Ogun- 
Tuna Club. 
Scotia. Reached 
via Yarmouth by steamer from New 
York or Boston. Greatest tuna fish- 
ing in America, running from 100 lb. 
to giants of over 1,000 lb. Caught in 
Lobster Bay tide rips in August. 
Broadbill swordfish, and pollock also 
in these waters. 


5. Liverpool—Nova Scotia. Reached via 


steamer to Yarmouth or Halifax 
from New York or and train 
from either city. Large tuna in Bays 
and around nets in August. 

Nova Scotia Coast—Many large tuna 
in the bays on entire Atlantic side. 


3oston, 


7. Newfoundland—Large tuna seen on 


Angling possibilities not 
Thomas Aitken. 


south shore. 
developed. 


TIES WORLD'S MAKO 
SHARK RECORD 


Norton Conway of New York, 
fishing with Capt. John 
Cass off Bimini in April, 
brought to gaff this 798- 
pound mako shark, tying 
the world's-record mako 
taken by H. White-Wickham 
in 1931 in Bay of Islands, 
New Zealand. This catch 
surpasses by some pounds 
Ernest Hemingway's top 
mako for American waters. 
Conway's mako is heaviest 
Atlantic game fish caught 
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Ever Fish 


MONTAUK? 
This man did— 


And see what he got—705 pounds 
of nancies like tuna! 


PLENTY HERE 
FOR YOU! 


. Tuna, marlin, sword- 
fish, bluefish — fighting 
leviathans of the deep— for 
Montauk is their “‘summer 
ome.”’ 





Write for 
FREE BOOKLET 


Tells how little it costs — 
everything! Don’t waste a 
summer on minnows when 
you Can get giants! 


FISHING INFORMATION 
BUREAU 





MONTAUK 





Francis Low and his 
705 pound tuna taken 


Pennsylvania Station 
near Montauk. 


New York 


LONG ISLAND 
RAIL ROAD 








Accurate 
Bait Casting 


IRST of all the best quality, 
hard-braided, extra-soft- 
waterproofed Japan silk line we 
know how to make=—casting su- 
perbly, spooling snugly. Then on top 
of that, ten equal COLOR divisions, 


to measure every cast, to show ata glance 


just how much line is out, how much left 
on reel, Five popular sizes. Ask your dealer 
for the Ashaway BAIT SPORT line. For latest 


Ashaway Catalog —FREE—write Ashaway Line 
& Twine Mfg. Co., Box 606, Ashaway, mm Ee 


ASHAWAY 


| FISHING LINES 
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most remarkable and complete 
f quality, durable and proven 
yk and of fishing Bass, Musky, 
rout and pan fish, for either 

ace or surface fishing. You 


Ae Pil ke Pr rel, T 
deep 1 
sure ri tien” in weeds and snags, 
becaus se of Val Weedless Nose Guard. 
imagine, enjoying real fishing this 


season wi this array of fish-getters (as 
_— ERR justrated): 1. Jointed Minnow, single hook 
a 2 Skidder Plug 3. Strip Plug. 4. Wiggling 


wortmer 


nbination set, which makes all above 

$1 only. Order direct From Us if 
ealer cannot supply you. Specify one 
ther red and white, perch or pike scale 
ange quickly one bait to another. 
VAL PRODUCTS. 1239 Greenieat Ave, Chicago, Ili., Dept. C-1 
RES aoe SERENE 


ms — Chunk Plug. 5. Plug with hair tail. 6. Jointed 
: ——_— ~ 7s Pike Minnow, gang hooks. 7. New Casting 
~= ie. nus Hair Fly. 8. Trolling Attractor. 9. Weedless 
ae. 8 Chunk or Live-Bait Lure. 10. Musky 
~ 7 ) nig Special. Our Special introductory price for 

> 








You Fairly 
Drag ’em 


with the world’s only 
rotating bug lure— 
the 


Werden SPINNING FLY 








», bluegill, trout, ete., can’t resist this 
flutte gling L IVE pearing bug that 
fights i s the surface of the water. Trout 
30 Ba c an nd 40 If your dealer can’t supply, 

nd $1 for assorted three flies and price list. 


"WORDEN FLOATING SPINNER CO. 
Dept. Granger, Wash. 
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Snakes Scare You to Death 


(Continued from page 27) 


merely to be touched by one means in- 
stant death. 

My Ecuadorean host, a man educated 
in the United States and England, was 
more enlightened than his ignorant In- 
dians and warned me against believing 
such idle tales. 

“There he said, “a snake known 
as the volador, but it cannot fly. It leaps, 
not two hundred yards but only half that 
distance. And there is little doubt that 
the creature must bite a man to kill him. 

I do not like snakes. In fact, I dislike 
them so much that hunting in the trop- 
ical jungle entails considerable nervous 
strain. Every twisting vine, every curl- 
ing tendril, a stick which moves beneath 
the foot, all get to look like snakes. 
It has been that way with me ever since 
the time that I was killed by a snake. 
Yes, I said killed by a snake. Here 
how it happened: 

The Pallatanga Valley in Ecuador is 
well populated by bushmasters. I know, 
because a young fellow who was work- 
ing for a museum, camped with me in 
the valley for a while and in no time at 
all he had a sackful of the things hang- 
ing up in camp. The bushmaster is one 
of the meanest members of a mean tribe. 
He attains a length of well over ten feet, 


hag 


is 


and has fangs of amazing size. His 
venom is second to none in its fatal 
effect. The bushmaster does not wait 


to be stepped upon or even to be brushed 
against. More likely than not it will 
wallop anything that comes within reach. 


8 ye . day I shot a beautiful big hawk 
ind figured that my naturalist com- 
panion back at camp might, by the 
sight of so fine a bird, be weaned away 
from his snake hunting. So I stuck it 
into the back pocket of my hunting coat 
and went cautiously on my way, pre- 
tending to be hunting for forest quail 
but actually watching out for snakes. 
Presently I came upon a big windfall 
across the trail and stooped to go under 
it. As I did the thought flashed through 
my mind that it was a particularly likely 


place for a bushmaster to be lying 
When I raised my head after passing 
under the windfall I brushed the log 
lightly and—wham!—something hit me 
right in the middle of the back. 

I thought I could feel warm blood 
pouring out of the wound. There was 
no doubt that there was a wound, for 
I certainly felt the fangs. I had been 
bitten by a bushmaster! I would never 
get back to camp. There was no use 
to do anything. It was all over. I was 


a dead man—or at least as good as dead. 
I would be unconscious in a minute and 
finished in ten at the most. 

All these thoughts flashed through my 
mind like lightning, yet I remained per- 
fectly calm and matter of fact. After 
all, there was no use getting hysterical. 
My end was an accomplished fact. I was 
about to be dead. That was all. 

But instinctively I whirled around to 
see the snake and as I did so I was hit 
again and again, each time in the mid- 
dle of the back. 

Slowly the truth came to me, with 
vast and overwhelming relief. My bush- 


master actually was the big hawk, come 
back to life in my game pocket. Object- 
ing to such rough treatment, he was 
making free use of his powerful talons 

Just the same, for a terrifying mo- 
ment, I had experienced all the agoniz- 
ing sensations of sudden death. 
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@ Al. Foss Lures are small in size but a 











Big Temptation according to Sam Kelly 








of Texas, who says this 8'4 pound small 











mouth bass fell like a ton of brick for 











the Dixie Wiggler, the lure that never 











fails to bring home the bacon for him. 











This proves our contention that a light, 














sportsman-like Al. Foss Lure which slips 

















into the water with hardly a ripple, will 








catch two fish for every one caught by 





a clumsy, splashing bait that falls on 








the water with the full force of the cast. 





























DIXIE WIGGLER No. 13, weight 5g oz. with buck- 
tail streamer and extra hook. 90 cents at any 























fishing tackle store. Write today for free folding 
catalog of TRUE TEMPER Tackle. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 


Sporting Goods Division, Box B, GENEVA, OHIO 
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A TRUE TEMPER Prooucl 
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HEN I was 14 years old, I bor- 
rowed an 11 bore muzzle-loader 
with 36-in. barrels, weighing 10 


lb., because I believed that my own 7-lb., 
16 gauge was too light to kill rabbits. 
The idea wasn’t altogether illogical, be- 
cause the big gun would throw 1% oz. of 
shot, while mine was supposed to be 
loaded with 1 oz., though I used more 
than that in it sometimes. 

The big gun was a good deal more ef- 
fective than my 16, since there was no 
such thing then as choke bore. Pattern 
density depended on the amount of shot 
in the gun. This was about the time 
when Fred Kimble was beginning to 
choke guns, and gunsmiths were learn- 
ing how to choke a barrel, adopting 
either Kimble’s taper choke or a sort of 
recess choke in the muzzle. You can 
imagine what it was like, when every 
duck shooter had to be content with a 
plain-cylinder gun. Black powder, which 
was the only powder we had, produced a 
far heavier recoil than the smokeless of 
today. In order not to be kicked by the 
heavy loads, we had to use very heavy 
guns. I remember one enterprising lad 
who decided to get a lighter arm. He got 
a 12 gauge muzzle-loader, with 24-in. bar- 
rels, weighing a scant 7 lb. It kicked so 
hard that it staggered him when he fired, 
and nobody else would shoot the gun at 
all. 

The most popular duck guns were 12- 


An early, imported 
breechloader, the 
10 bore hammerless 
Diamond Daly. With 


34-inch barrels, it 
ae ad ¢ 2g th -in. 
weighed 10'/> pounds had a 9 bore gun with 48-in 


lb. muzzle-loaders of 10 to 8 
gauge. Bore didn’t make much 
difference, the charge being 
limited by weight, and length 
of barrel. One duck shooter, 
who was a rather short chap, 


barrels, weighing 14 lb. When 
he stood the weapon up to 
load it, the muzzle came near- 
ly as high as his head. He 
swore by that gun, and many 
another duck shooter envied 
him. 

3y and by breechloaders 
came into vogue, but the 
change to short barrels and 
small gauges was not instan- 
taneous. Most men wanted a 
10 bore, with 32-in. or 34-in. 
barrels, but barrels were shorter in 
breechloaders than they had been in 
muzzle-loaders, though the same black 
powder was used. I recall an advertise- 
ment of the Parker prize duck gun, a 10 
gauge weighing 12 lb. The gun was 
choked, and the Parkers recommended 
charges of only 4 drams of black powder 
and 14 oz. of shot. Nearly every duck 
shooter, however, used brass cases, put- 
ting in whatever load his fancy dictated. 
My own gun weighed only 8% Ilb., and I 
decided 3% drams of powder was enough 
for me. I used that gun on everything 
I had to shoot, for it was the only gun I 
had. It was choke bored, and shot about 
a 60 percent pattern. In those days we 
all had a fixed belief that 40 yd. was 
about the limit of shotgun range, and 























A 28 bore Par- 
ker, of the ‘90's 
and, right, a Le- 
fever 20 gauge 
of 1893. With 
its full-choke 
barrels, it 
weighed less 
than 7 pounds 





my gun was deadly at that distance. 
However, a chum of mine bought a ham- 
merless, Diamond Daly 10 gauge, with 
34-in. barrels, and weighing 10% lb. His 
gun would outshoot mine, as would an 
11-lb., Westley Richards hammerless. 
The latter was owned by a man who 
weighed only 130 lb. He used it on quail, 
snipe, and ducks, and didn’t seem handi- 
capped by the weight. 

All of these guns, up to that time, were 
shot with black powder. Then smoke- 
less powder appeared, and was soon 
found to be unsuitable for brass cases. 
The powders were American Wood, 
Schultze, and, shortly, E.C., but none of 
them would work in brass-case guns, 
unless they were primed with about one 
fourth fine, black powder in the bottom 
of the charge. Smokeless powder was 
not considered so reliable as black. In 
quail shooting, the hunter would often 
use smokeless, because smoke interfered 
with the second shot, but, for ducks, he 
would use black powder and his old 
brass “hulls” in which he had the great- 
est confidence. Shortly after, it was 
learned that smokeless powder necessi- 
tated a crimp in the case, and a crimp- 
ing tool was developed. The paper case 
was introduced to do away with this 
crimping, but, by that time, nearly every 
game shooter had saddled himself with 
a loading block, holding 50 or 100 shells, 
a powder-and-shot measure, and a 
crimper. 

All this occurred when duck shooting 
was at flood tide in America. Every lake, 
pond, river, creek, and water hole had 
ducks on it. Ducks began to disappear 
in the ’90’s, but plenty were still to be 
had, if a man could travel about and 
find them. Market shooting had passed 
its heyday, and shooting waterfowl for 
money no longer paid. The best duck 
shooting in America was not done with 
modern guns, but with muzzle-loaders in 
their last stages, and with breechloaders 
in their early stage. Trapshooters were 
largely responsible for the 10 bore gun. 
They ruled that no gun shoot more than 
1% oz. of shot at the traps, with live or 
clay birds. It wasn’t worth while to 
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shoot a 10 gauge with an amount of shot 
that could be well handled by a 12 bore. 
Moreover, the cartridge companies took 
a grip on shell loading about this time, 
and the difference in price between a 
hundred 10 bore shells and a hundred 12 
bore shells was material. 

The era of smokeless powder had now 
arrived. Factories brought out more 
powerful primers, especially adapted to 
smokeless powder, and that was the end 
of brass cases and black powder. To be 
sure, paper cases cost more, but then 
there wasn’t so much shooting to do. 
Presently, factory cartridges came into 
common use because, by the time the 
shooter had bought his empties and load- 
ing equipment, he had spent as much as 
if he had purchased loaded shells in the 
first place. 

In the early ’90’s, a change took place 
in duck guns. The repeating shotgun 
came in; Winchester brought out its 10 
gauge lever-action repeater and, present- 
ly, its 12 gauge pump-action. The Win- 
chester Model 93 killed its share of 
ducks, and does yet. Market gunners, 
until that business was forbidden, were 
commonly armed with repeating shot- 
guns. During this time plenty of ducks 
were to be found, in spots, in California, 
the Gulf Coast, Florida, the North Caro- 
lina coast, and the Western prairie coun- 
try, as well as along the Illinois River, 
where the best ducking grounds were 
falling into the hands of clubs. 


N WHAT might be called the waterfowl 
period, two other birds were shot 
prairie chickens and snipe. Of course 
other game birds were killed; quail in 
the South, woodcock wherever found, 
and ruffed grouse in wooded country, 
mostly in the East. About 1890, with the 
growing scarcity of ducks and chickens, 
shooting men turned their attention to 
smaller game. This was an era of quail 
shooting. There were plenty of quail all 
through the Mid West, the South, and 
as far west as western Texas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas and Nebraska. Southern Illinois 
was a great quail country then. There I 
shot my largest bag of bobwhites, 54 in 
an afternoon. A fool thing to do, looking 
at it now. Some one else down there 
killed 72 quail in a day, and I have heard 
of an Oklahoma market shooter who 
killed 124, taking them all off a quarter 
section of land. All this had its effect on 

guns. 

Confined to what we now term upland 
shooting, hunters realized that heavy 
guns were neither necessary, nor as ef- 
fective as lighter pieces. The old 10-lb. 
10 gauge promptly disappeared, except 
where there were still ducks. I used my 
last 10 bore old-time hammer gun in 
1390. Thereafter I bought a 12 bore Par- 
ker, a Lefever 12, and, in 1893, I think, 
a Lefever 20 bore. This last was a fine 
little gun, about as good as can be had 
today. It had 28-inch barrels, both full 
choke, and weighed 6% lb. With that 
gun I really learned to shoot quail, be- 
cause it took pretty good holding to hit 
them. After this 20, I ordered a 28 gauge 
Parker. It was a good gun, but it didn’t 
shoot so close as the 20 had, and weighed 
more. 

I mention these guns, because other 
shooters were doing similar experiment- 
ing in their effort to find lighter and 
smaller-bore guns. Many preferred a 12 
gauge, and still do, but they were looking 
for reduction in weight. The all-round 
gun, good for anything we wanted to 
shoot, from geese to quail, was no longer 
popular. Shooting men were becoming 
reluctant to carry 8 or 9 lb. on an all-day 
tramp. That was different from toting 
the big fowling-piece over your shoulder, 
down to a duck (Continued on page 71) 
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HARD WAX 
LUBRICANT 
Lengthens Barrel Life 
Makes Super-X 
EXTRA-CLEAN 
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Double Protection 
For Your Rifle! 


You’ve never seen cartridges any cleaner 
than Super-X long range .22’s. You never 
will! —They are EXTRA-CLEAN in your 
hands! EXTRA-CLEAN in your rifle! 
Super-X bullets provide D-O-U-B-L-E pro- 
tection for the bore! The hard, smooth, in- 
visible wax lubricant INCREASES AND 
PROLONGS ACCURACY. It isn’t a sticky 
grease, therefore it will not carry dust and 
grit into your gun. 


The Lubaloy (lubricating alloy) bullet coat- 
ing PREVENTS LEADING! Permits softer 
lead in Super-X bullets which, unlike hard 
lead bullets, conform to the bore and mush- 
room on impact! 


All this, in addition to rust-preventing, non- 
corrosive priming, greater power, longer 
range and easier stalking. Mail Coupon for 
full particulars. 
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MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 


Announces ...the new 
sportsman’s catalog: 


nai 
Fhing Toe 
1936 


Get ready for your vacation. Look 
over these eighty pages of up-to- 
date equipment 
for shooting, 


. . eG 
hunting and fish- \ 
ing. This catalog Zw") 
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/ 
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comes to you with 
compliments of 
The Store for Men. 





SIGN HERE AND 
MAIL TODAY 
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THE STORE FOR MEN 
MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 
Washington and Wabash, Chicago, Illinois 
Please forward my free copy of 
“Guns and Fishing Tackle, 1936” 
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You will be astonished at the lightness 
and convenience of new Zeiss Feather- 
weight Binoculars. . . The 8-power Del- 
trintem model, for example, weighs only 
14 ozs., as compared with a former 
weight of 23 ozs. Easier to hold to your 
eyes—a great advantage in extended ob- 
servation. So light and convenient that 
you will use a Zeiss Featherweight when 
you would not carry a heavier glass. 

Built to endure a life-time of hard 
service—and with the superior optical 
quality that has made the name ZEISS 
world famous, 


Sold by leading dealers. Write for literature. 


CARL ZEISS, INC. Dept. TZ 
JENA J 


485 Fifth Ave., New York 
ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW YOU THE NEW 


728 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 
ZEISS IKON CAMERAS 
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Secrets of the Lightning Draw 


(Continued from page 29) 





This is the way the straight draw starts 
when the gun is worn under the waist band 


this position the gun cannot be lifted 
from the holster, because the arm is in 
the way. In this case, a side-opening 
type of spring shoulder holster is used, 
the pouch type being unsuited to this 
use. The hand is brought up to the gun, 
the gun grasped, and pulled out side- 
ways and downwards, with the wrist 
turning and pointing the gun as soon 
as it is clear of the holster. 
Sometimes, as when the right hand is 
disabled, it is necessary to draw with 
the left. For this emergency, we use the 
twist draw. Many officers, in making an 
arrest, prefer this draw, for a criminal 
will often grasp the officer’s right hand 
in an effort to keep him from drawing 
the gun. Fortunately the twist draw 
may be made from a cross-draw holster, 
though it cannot be done with a shoul- 
der holster. In using the left hand for 
this twist draw, the hand is brought up, 
palm out, and inserted between the butt 
and body to grasp the gun from behind. 
The gun is then lifted, with a slight 
movement to the right, and twisted un- 
til it points across the body. As soon as 
it clears the holster, the elbow and upper 
arm are brought down against the side 
to level the gun. From this position, it 
may be fired across the body or may 
be pointed straight ahead by a turn of 
the wrist. This draw enables us to fire 
two or more shots, while an adversary, 
drawing the gun upside down, would be 
trying to get his gun into firing position. 
The hip-holster draw is executed from 
a holster worn on the waist belt and con- 
cealed under a coat. The first movement 
is to swing the hand up from the side 
to the coat edge, thence back to the gun, 
pushing aside the coat as it goes. In 
this movement, the hand, at the apex of 
its swing, reaches a position a bit higher 
than the gun butt, and then drops down 
behind the gun. Continuing, it swings 
forward, grasps the gun butt without 
pausing, and moves forward and up un- 
til the gun’s muzzle is out of the holster. 
At this instant, the upper arm and elbow 
are brought down against the side so 
that very little further movement of the 
wrist is necessary to level the gun at 
the hip-shooting position. If a sighting 
shot is wanted, the gun has only to be 
lifted higher, and the arm extended to- 


ward the target, level with the eyes. 

This method of drawing has the ad- 
vantage that only one hand is needed to 
bring the gun from its concealed posi- 
tion. It is also used to draw a gun car- 
ried in a hip-pocket holster, or under 
the waistband. If the gun is worn open- 
ly in a low-slung, hip holster, the hand 
is merely brought up to the gun from 
behind, and the gun grasped, the hand 
continuing forward and upward until 
the muzzle is out of the holster. At this 
instant the gun is leveled. The secret 
of speed, as emphasized previously, lies 
in keeping the hand moving without 
pause. 

To combine these separate operations 
into one smooth and continuous motion, 
we have only to practice faithfully and 
persistently as we did in learning to 
sight and fire. The objective is to become 
so accustomed to the several movements 
that, on the completion of one, the next 
automatically follows. 

In the first phase of this practice, as 
in our earlier work on sighting and fir- 
ing, we must not strive for speed, but 
for exactness in performing the different 
actions. We must set aside a fifteen- 
minute practice period in the morning 
and evening of each day, and, for the 
first two weeks, practice slowly and ex- 
actly in drawing and snapping the empty 
gun. This preliminary practice will fix 
the complete chain of motion firmly in 
our mind, and will teach us to execute 
the quick draw without mechanical er- 
rors. This must be accomplished be- 
fore speed development is started. 

As the second phase of practice, we 
will use small stones as we did in prac- 
ticing quick fire. Holding two stones in 
our outstretched left hand, we drop one 
stone, and, as it strikes the ground, drop 
the second and start the draw, trying to 
drop the hammer before the second stone 
falls to earth. For six weeks we will use 
an empty gun for this practice. After 
that, cartridges may be used. 

The result, at the end of these nine 
months of strict practice should, in the 
average case, enable us to draw and fire 
in about half a second, and at the same 
time hit what we're shooting at. Ex- 
perience has proved that we cannot fail 
if proper practice is carried out con- 
sistently. We have, in effect, equaled the 
performance of experts by duplicating 
their methods. It is generally conceded 
that no shooter has yet reached the 
limit of speed, either in shooting or in 
drawing. If we are to become super- 
shots, we need only practice and still 
more practice. Speed shooting has no 
more important secret. 


Tulsa Raises Own Fish 


URNISHING a precedent to other 
F cities, Tulsa, Okla., charges a 25-cent 

daily angling fee for fishing Spavinaw 
Lake, a city reservoir. The money col- 
lected from these fees goes to operate a 
fish hatchery opened in 1931. Starting 
with a nucleus of 12 ponds, built with 
hatchery labor, and equipment lent by 
the park and street departments, the 
hatchery system has grown to 33 acres 
of cultural water, operated by expe- 
rienced men, and producing 500,000 fin- 
gerlings annually. 

Spavinaw Lake is now stocked with 
black bass, crappies, bream, rock bass, 
and sunfish from this hatchery. 
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Shotqun Problems. 


Magnum Modifications 


Question: I am 6 ft. 4 in. tall, and a stand- 
ard Ithaca Magnum stock is much too short for 
me. Do you think the following specifications 
would be suitable? 10 gauge Magnum, 32-in. 
barrels, stock, measured from single trigger 
rear position, 14% to 15 in., style of stock, 
straight grip, Monte Carlo comb, drop 1% in., 
heel 2% to 2% in., zero pitch, diameter of grip 
5 in. 

While I have a large hand I prefer a small 
grip. I learned from trapshooting to use a 
straight stock, but am not sure if I should get 
this Magnum with as little drop as 2% in. at 
heel. Will use it for ducks, crows, at long 
ranges. Do you think this extra-long stock will 
unbalance the gun? Most 10 gauge guns are 
muzzle heavy, so it should work out all right. 

What do you think of the Ithaca non-selective 
single trigger? Is there any creep to the pull 
on either shot? I do not want a trigger with 
drag or creep. I am of a nervous temperament 
and like a snappy pull like the regular Ithaca 
has. I shoot quick, using little lead, but speed- 
ing up just when I pull. This has worked well 
with me, even on very long shots.—W. R. J., 
Minn. 


Answer: I wanted 34-in. barrels on my Ith- 
aca Magnum but didn’t get them. There is con- 
siderable recoil in this gun and a heavy report. 
I want the gun to kick less and to have that 
noise carried as far from my ears as possible, 
hence the longer barrels. The gun should weigh 
about 12 lb. If I’d had a gun like that I'd have 
held on to it instead of trading it for a Super 10. 

You should have a long stock, about 14% in. 
length, including a soft-rubber recoil pad. Then 
in drop, if you are used to a trap gun, 2-in. heel 
by 1%4-in. comb. There will be a slight tendency, 
due to the weight of the piece, to shoot a trifle 
low, so be sure your stock is straight enough 
You will hardly notice the difference between 
2-in. and 2'%-in. in either face without pitch 
down. Monte Carlo combs, where the stock is 
straight enough to begin with, are not needed 
I have reached that conviction after trying a 


no better than an ordinary stock with a rounded 
comb. I concluded that if a man was a shotgun 
shooter he would place his cheek to the same 
place on the stock anyhow, so no use in comb 
running back where it did no one any good 
Extra length of stock will be desirable in se- 
curing gun balance, and you tell them to put 
most massive stock on that gun that they 
ever have made besides, because the tendency 
is to find those guns muzzle heavy. 

The Ithaca non-selective, single trigger is 
what you want on a full-choked gun. It is pre- 
cisely as good in its pull as two triggers. I'd 
have the left barrel shoot first with a pull of 3% 
lb., second barrel with a pull of 4 Ib., this be 
cause you may get premature let-off with a 3'%%- 
lb. pull second barrel, because a certain amount 
of pressure will be kept on the trigger.—C. A. 


Choke for Ducks 


Question: I have an L. C. Smith 12 gauge 
shotgun having 30-in. barrels. The right barrel 
is bored choke, and the left barrel must be a 
cylinder, because I can easily insert a new dime 
in it, but cannot in the right muzzle. It has a 
beautiful drop in the stock and is suited to me 
very good. Do you consider this a good gun for 
average duck shooting and what is the killing 
range for this type weapon?—P. G., Ala. 


th 
ne 


Answer: Some factories advise against put- 
ting the heavy, progressive powder loads in 
damascus barrels. I haven’t the same fear, and 
if the gun weighed 73% to 8 lb., would shoot any 
load in it that is issued in 2% cases. If the 
gun is lighter, then be content with 3% drams of 
powder and 1% oz. of shot, a standard load. The 
lighter load won’t fall back of the heavier 
charge more than 4 yd., and you will hardly no- 
tice that in duck shooting, one load killing at 
50 yd. with No. 6 shot, the other load killing at 
55 yd. with No. 5 shot. Under 50 yd., one load 
is as good as the other and the lighter charge 
more pleasant to shoot. 

Shoot the left barrel at a target at 20 yd. by 
way of seeing what size circle it shoots into. 
Improved cylinder covers a 24-in. circle, modified 
choke about an 18-in., maybe smaller.—C. A. 
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A Colt Woodsman in your holster, 
and you’re all set for miles of tramp- 
ing fun... you and your buddies. 

King of .22’s, it has character, 
stamina and power. Brings down 
small game or wins target matches 
equally clean. Rugged, sturdy, fast-firing, 
hard-hitting and absolutely dependable. 
Holster-fitting short barrel and sturdy front 
sight. Surprisingly accurate. Winner of the 
Timed-Fire Match at 1935 Camp Perry 
matches. Easy to pack, safe to carry. With 
the slide lock in place it positively can’t be 
fired. 


Uses low cost .22 Long Rifle Ammunition 
both regular and high speed. The clip holds 
ten shots. . . a generous reserve for any un- 
expected emergency. A handsome gun in 
design, workmanship and finish. For real 
woods enjoyment pack a Woodsman. 
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COLT 


WOODSMAN 
22 Sport Model 
ions Automatic 
RIFLE Pistol 











i 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., SPECIFICATIONS 
i Sport Model with 412” barrel 
| Length of barrel 444”, Length over all 814”. Dis- 
tance between sights 714”. Ramp type fixed front 
sight with serrated face. Rear sight adjustable for 
windage. Ten shot magazine. Grooved trigger. Blued 
finish. Checked Walnut stocks. Weight 27 ounces. 


Hartford, Conn. 
Send me full details om your Woodsman 
models. 


, Name 


Target Model with 61/2” barrel 
Same as Sport Model except: Length of barrel 614”. 
Adjustable Bead or Patridge sights. Length over all 
104”. Distance between sights 9”. Weight 29 ounces. 


ENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN 


COLT’S PAT 


PAC ¢ 


PHIL © BEKEART AST REP SAN FRANCISCO Cat 





If you like Outpoor Lire why not pass the word along to your friends. When an article 
in this magazine strikes you as being unusually good, tell your friends to get a copy 
at the newsstand, and read it. 
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lion” with your 
outdoor things 
- kept ship-shape 
and safe from scattering. 
Gardner IMPROVED 
Low Price All Steel 
SPORTMAN’‘S CABINET 
is the answer. Sturdy, electric-weld- 
ed (no bolts), 3-point locking. Cut 
shows popular D.S. 15; 63x22x12”, 
4-gun and bigtackle capacity. Lock 
. $1 extra. Other styles and $g75 
sizes. Ask for literature. _ 
Special cabinets to order. Etees 
G4SeDNER MFG CO. 
Oept. 0-367 HORICON, WIS. 





TRIPOD 
37.50 


Tripod fit 


scope, 1 rig 


CATALOG 
FREE 


Green or Brown Finish 

Doors now with nickel 
handles and hinges; 
meta! edges rolled. 














**Who ever saw a broken Lefever?" ONE TRIGGER IF WANTED ><> 


H. C. Schneider, Monroe, Mich., said “As long as I 
have been in the gun repair business, I never repaired 
a Lefever. You sure do build a mighty good gun.” .410, 
12 gauge, five grades $17.20 up. 


Lefever Arms Company, Ithaca, N.Y. 
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Keep the bore of your gun 


BRIGHT AS 
AM. 
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SHoor FILMKOTE ammunition and the 
bore of your gun will always be mirror- 
bright. For FILMKOTE gives it lasting 
protection against rust and erosion. 


IT COMES CLEAN! 


FILMKOTE is a new and different 





.22, invisibly lubricated by a patented 
process developed by the Peters 


Ballistic Institute. No stickiness 














FILMKOTE is cleaner handling and 
smoother functioning in any gun. 
Smokeless, rustless. And super- 
accurate —a modern .22 that will 
give you more sport and a better 
target. PETERS CARTRIDGE 
DIVISION, Remington Arms Co., 
Inc., Dept. G-43, Bridgeport, Conn. 





4 “SPEEDMASTER” 
4 Moxtel 241 Autoload 
ing Rifle, .22 Caliber 


PETERS 
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Hunters and Their Guns 


By CLAUDE E. 


S A professional exhibition shooter, 
A I have, perhaps, handled and shot 
more high-power sporting rifles 
in the past 30 years than the average 
hunter could hope to in a lifetime. 
Shooting thousands of rounds of am- 
munition, year after year, with every 
type of hunting rifle made, I naturally 
have had the opportunity and experience 
to become pretty well acquainted with 
the hunter and his gun. 
I know the target sharks, the hunter- 
riflemen and their superaccurate pets. 





Find out how your gun is sighted-in before 
a bad miss makes you wrap it around a tree 


I talk and understand their language 
from half-minute clicks to 6 o’clock, and 
back again. I am also very well ac- 
quainted with the other fellow, who 
comes pussyfooting down the frosty trail 
in the early morning with his trusty full- 
magazine, and the hammer way back; 
an old-timer and a hunter. One is a cold- 
blooded, scientific sharpshooter who can 
shoot, and the other, well, just a plain, 
everyday deer hunter with all the trim- 
mings. There is still one more I have 
yet to come across in the woods. He is 
the hunter who kills his game with his 
voice—the chap who keeps the hot-stove 
league in an uproar with the latest dope 
on guns and ammunition. However, I be- 
lieve he ought to have a bunk in the 
camp, for he, at least, keeps us inter- 
ested. 

There is little to argue about with 
Tackhole, the expert, on hunting rifles. 
His will be just about as close to his fine 
match rifle as he can manage, a fast- 
stepping bolt in the .30/06, or .270, or per- 
haps the wicked .250/3000. The ordinary 
hunting rifle is of little interest to him. 
He knows his ballistics and _ studies 
groups, instead of working up a sweat 
over actions. He goes on a hunt with his 
Sporter, wipes his glasses, and pulls off 
a long-range shot at his buck that makes 
Old-timer’s eyes pop out in amazement. 
On the other hand, the bewhiskered one 
comes back the next day, and evens 
up things by knocking some bighorns 
head-over-apricots in the brush at close 
range before Tackhole could get the safe- 
ty off his bolt. So there is the way you 
will find the cards stacked when you 
come up in the Michigan woods on a 


PARMELEE 


deer hunt. The chance at a big buck 
will come when and where you least ex- 
pect to see him. 

I have often killed my buck at dis- 
tances greater than 250 yd. with a Model 
54 Winchester, .30/06, or .270, in the open 
country, simply because the flat flight 
and fine accuracy of the cartridge ena- 
bled me to hit where I held. Fine bolt- 
action, ballistics, and a good aim scored 
the kill, and got the deer. But, I have 
also lost some big hat-racks with the 
same gun, at close range in the brush 
and popples, because I could not get go- 
ing fast enough while a big fellow made 
his first two open jumps, and reached 
cover. That brief interval has cost more 
than one hunter a prize head. Those nice 
groups, half minutes, and clicks do not 
mean a thing. 

During these years as a professional 
shooter, I have had the good fortune to 
meet the best marksmen and sportsmen 
of the country; these fellows who handle 
guns with expert skill. But the chap who 
buys and shoots the great majority of 
sporting rifles lives with me. I was 
brought up with him and his kind. Old- 
timer, God bless him. I hunt with him, 
eat with him, snore with him, and we 
get balled up in the hard woods together 
every fall. Somehow his whiskers, stag 
pants, Peerless, and old, full-magazine 
.30/30 seem to go with the woods and 
represent the hunter. He is a glamorous 
and picturesque son-of-a-gun. As far as 
the gun he shoots and the way he shoots 
it are concerned, he is wrong just about 
90 percent of the time. But, I under- 
stand. Sooner or later however, Old- 
timer and I get together on that gun of 
his. He walks up in a casual way, and 
asks me to try her. I pick up his rifle 
and right there I learn about the hunter. 

It has been my observation, in check- 
ing up thousands of hunting rifles that I 
have sighted-in for hunters, that 90 per- 
cent of these fellows destroy their 
chances to shoot with better accu- 
racy by removing the sights on their ri- 
fles. The first thing most of them do 
when getting a new rifle, is to get the 
hammer out, and knock off the factory 
sights. On go gold beads, red ones, fold- 
ing leaves, peeps, and all sorts of com- 
binations. After the operation, about 95 
percent of these sporting rifles are out of 
line from 6 in. to 3 ft. at 50 yd. The 
average hunter figures that, when they 
are on and appear to be over center on 
the barrel, the gun is O.K. He trues it 
up by shooting at a stump, or a big 
bowlder. If the bark flies off the stump 
or the dirt goes up from beside the stone, 
he “reckons she is good enough to hit a 
deer,” and sallies into the woods to find 
out that he misses them clean on a 
standing, broadside shot. After a few 
experiences like this, he comes around 
with his rifle, and asks me to try it out. 

Never change or put new sights on 
your hunting rifle unless you know how 
to sight-in your gun again. This is not 
such an easy job. Better to go down to the 
gun club and get Tackhole off his belly, 
and have him take care of you. Take 
about 15 minutes off to find out how he 
goes about it, before you miss another 
big set of horns in the hunting season, 
and wrap your gun around a tree. Shoot 
a good, solid, rear peep sight and a front, 
ivory bead of the semijack kind, or the 
3/32 in. Take (Continued on page 63) 
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Hunters and Their Guns 


(Continued from page 


The poor devil may live 
a few terrifying days, 
hidden in the swamps 





time off, once in a while, and check up 
on the gun and the sights as well as on 
your own holding. Do this before the 
season rolls around. Do not wait until 
you get that swell shot, and see your 
buck go gamboling over the hill while 
you frantically attempt to connect. 


Shoot at the paper target, for it will tell 
you the things you must know before 
you can hope to become a really expert 
shot. 

Hunters often miss a clear, open shot, 
even when the sights are in perfect align- 
ment, and are at a loss to understand it. 
It is due sometimes to the poor trigger 
pull found in some sporting rifles. A 
dead hold is destroyed the instant the 
trigger is pressed. This is often unob- 
served by the hunter. He does not shoot 
his hunting rifle enough during the year 
to become acquainted with the “let-go.” 
Then, when the time comes to shoot, and 
smooth release is needed, he yanks the 
trigger, and pulls the sights out of align- 
ment at the moment the hammer falls. 
Be sure to check up on the trigger pull 
of your hunting rifle. Trust the adjust- 
ment of this only to an expert gunsmith. 
Do not go fooling with it yourself. Un- 
der no circumstances make a hair trig- 
ger out of it, but see that it pulls off 
smoothly and easily, and get used to it 
by shooting a few practice shots once in 
a while. 

“Is it big enough to kill a deer?” 
That’s another question that has been 
sked me for years. The theory has been 
that a bullet that stopped within the ani- 
mal delivered its entire energy, and kill- 
ing power was, more or less, determined 
on this basis. But, that was when all we 
had to shoot with was the slugs that 
rambled along at a lazy gait compared 
with the lightning velocity of the pres- 
ent-day rifles. The heavy slug pushed a 
big hole in the deer, and killed many of 
them. The rifle and hunter have changed, 
but the deer is the same kind I hunted 
30 years ago. I am sure of that. 

The modern rifle will kill a deer as far 
is the hunter can put the cross hairs on 
it, at ranges undreamed of in the old 
days. As far as the killing power of the 
rifles and present bullets are concerned, 
I think that about 95 percent of the guns 
that hit a deer anywhere near solid, will 
kill. Perhaps not in its tracks. The poor 
devil may live a few terrifying days of 
igony constantly growing weaker, falling 
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and stumbling headlong through the 
dark swamps until overtaken by the 


death the poorly placed bullet failed in- 
stantly to bring. 

The sportsman prays that the red gods 
allow him to shoot cleanly, and kill or 
miss cleanly. If he desires to do this, he 
will shoot the most deadly and effective 
gun known. As he must take the chance, 
on many shots, of the bullet’s hitting in 
the paunch, low down and far behind 
the shoulder, he must have the type of 
bullet that will register a knockdown 
when it strikes there. There is no argu- 
ment in this case, for no hunter lives 
who is so expert that he can pick his 
shot and hit his deer on the jump, right 
where he wants to. All except Old- 
timer. He is the only one that can. 

The most effective ammunition on 
these deer in Michigan is the big-calibe1 
“blow-up” bullet, or the heavy, soft-nose, 
large-caliber, expanding bullet. Light, 
fast, small-caliber guns, shooting hard 
nose bullets, do not give the bullet time 
to expand or blow up, and, with no snow 
on the ground, a hard-hit deer will get far 
enough to make tracking impossible 


ODERN rifles that shoot through % 

in. armor plate like a piece of card- 
board, are now in the hands of many 
hunters, and, no doubt, will kill many 
head of big game in the next few years 
They represent a new theory in killing 
power. If they will shoot far enough in 
before blowing up, they will be the most 
effective bullets ever designed for hunt 
ing. If—! 

In shooting big game such as moose, 
big bear, and elk, penetration is a serious 
consideration. The long, medium-caliber 
bullets, such as .30/06, tumble but fail to 
shoot through, or blow up. They are 
more or less unsatisfactory. The ideal 
bullet for such game would be a big-cal- 
iber, heavy, square-nose slug, with 
enough steam behind it to shoot clean 
through the animal. A bullet of this kind 
punches everything ahead of it, and will 
not tumble. 

Did you ever 
move 


see a skilled surgeon re- 
a bullet from a patient? Did you 
ever hear him say, “if, that bullet had 
gone just a quarter of an inch more, 
everything would have been over’? Just 


% in. more! The bullet’s stopping just 
in front of a large artery, nerve center, 
or big bone, made the difference be- 


tween instant death and a badly wound- 
ed victim. The heavy slug, which goes 
through and travels that 4 in. more, is 


going to drop your big animal in its 
tracks more certainly than any other 
type of bullet. All you have to do is 


shoot a rifle that is powerful enough to 


drive it there. 

Shoot cleanly, kill cleanly, or miss 
cleanly, and stay with the rifle that will 
do it, and you will have the satisfaction 


of giving the poor devil hit with it a 


clean break. 


To Reduce Heart Throb 


EART throb has a tendency to dis- 
turb the aim while shooting prone 
with a rifle having a gunsling. It can 
be greatly reduced by using a sheepskin 
pad over that portion of the sling which 


passes over the back of the upper left 
arm. In other words, make the sling 


wider and softer, so that it will not dig 
into the arm sufficiently to interfere with 
the circulation of the blood.—T. W. 
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HINT TO WIVES 
WITH 
TENDER NOSES 






















































































































































































F he won't clean his pipe and give 

















up that coal-gas tobacco, clip this 
ad and lay it beside his easy chair 
along with a pack of pipe cleaners 
and a tin of Sir Walter Raleigh. ’Tis 
thus many a loving wife has freed her 
home from tobacco far too strong and 
odorous for this sensitive world. Sir 
Walter Raleigh is a fascinating blend 
of extra-mild and extra-fragrant Ken- 
tucky Burleys. Smoked in a well-kept 
it makes the air clearer and 
sweeter, and your curtains stay fresher. 




















































































































briar, 





























It’s your move! 
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FREE booklet tells how to make 
your old pipe taste better, sweet- 
er; how to break in a new pipe. 
Write for copy today. Brown & 
Williamson Tobacco Corporation, 


Louisville, Kentucky. Dept. OL-67 






























WEAVER RIFLE SCOPES 


MODEL 344-4X 


Stevens No. 20 $8.00 
Micrometer eyepiece focus. % minute 
internal click adjustments. With new 
type S mount, low or high position 
Complete line of scopes for all pur 
poses ranging in price from $4.75 to 

+ $11.70 

fam Write Dept. 6 for free literature 
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CAMPBELL & FRANKLIN STS. EL PASO, TEXAS 











Use a Compensator 


SKEET or TRAPS 
12, 16, 20 and 410 ga. 


Single bbl., Single Shot, 
Auto, Repeating 


Enjoy the positive control of a Compensator 
and tube, with results that show a remark- 
ably even spread and true pattern on every 
shot. Pattern control tubes for all game 
shooting quickly interchangeable. The Cutts 
folder and Capt. Crossman’s article sent free. 
Write for them. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 





Clean Gun Bores 
STAY Clean With 
cig Ore "Ss No.9 


TSE No.9 to remove leading or 
metal fouling, all firing resi- 
due, and prevent rust. Apply it 
with HOPPE’S CLEANING 
PATCHES—clean canton flannel 
in sealed carton. Full choice of 
sizes. And use HOPPE’S LUB- 
RICATING OIL to keep friction 
out of your gun's action. Pure, 
penetrating, won't gum. At your 
Dealer's. 
SAMPLES: Send 10c for No. 9 
l5e for loz. Oil. Full carton 
Patches 25c-—state size. Latest 
Gun Cleaning Guide FREE. 
FRANK A. HOPPE, Ine. 
2315 North 8th St, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TRY THIS — NO CHARGE 
oe sHTING through this fine Wollensak Rifle- 


» fire 3 cartridges—and you wouldn't give 
' 


it up f r twice its low cost. Magnifies 4 times— 
draws the finest sort of bead. Positively no parale 
lax, no mis-adjustment. Micrometer adjustments 
for elevation and wi ae. Fits almost any rifle. 
Attached and removed istantly, Drill and taps 
included. Try it on money-back guarantee, from 
dealers or from us, $10.00, postpaid (or C.O.D.). 
Become a dead shot; order n¢ Ww. 

FREE—Catalog of M Tel 








WOLLENSAK OPTICAL cO., 738 Hudson Ave., Rochester, “x. Y. 


WOLLENSAK ficccc.. 








When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OuTDoOoR LIFE 










SAFE and HARMLESS 
Celebrate the 4th; shoots 22 blanks 
only; constructic mT and finish same 


as hi-grade firearms. No permit required 
For starting races, theatricals, training 
dogs ete 

8 Shot Blank Revolvers, _ dor yab le action 22 cal 
8 Shot Blank Revolvers, 22 D.A..t 
6Shot Blank Automatic Dea jifTy eje 
2 Shot Blank, 2 barre! derringer typ 





5 
100 Blanks FREE, with each. Extra hi. OE per “100 .50 


$2 Deposit required on COD's. Send 8c stamp for bargain catalog; 
Rifles, Firearms, Air Guns, Telescopes, Knives, Binoculars, etc 


LEE SALES CO., (Dept. L,) 35 West 32nd St., N. Y. City 
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RIFLE QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Life of Reload Cases 


Question: I would like a fair idea as to how 
many times a single .30/06 Frankford Arsenal 
case can be fired safely, using the maximum 
loads, also a case with a load giving 1,800 to 
2,000 foot-seconds.—W. W. S., Pa. 


Answer: If one were always to use non- 
mercuric primers in Frankford .30/06 cases, and 
never use the full maximum loads, they could 
be reloaded many times. After about 15 reloads, 
you should still have about 50 percent of the 
original cartridges suitable for reloading, and 
seme of them might go for 25 reloads before 
they split at the neck. Of course, it may be 
necessary to trim them for length before they 
have been fired this much.—T. W 


The Newton .256 


Question: I have a number of rifles of va- 
rious calibers, ranging from .25/20, .30/30, .30 
Remington, .35 Remington, .30/06, and just 


picked up a Newton .256, one of the earlier ri- 
fles made by Newton himself. I am anxious to 
learn the important facts regarding this rifle. 
Your recent article on the .257 leads me to be- 
lieve that the .256 is a similar rifle, having a 
heavier powder charge. I would appreciate it 
if you would give me a brief appraisment of the 
.256 Newton as to velocity, trajectory, and kill- 
ing power.—R. W. S., Ind. 


Answer: Newton rifles have not been made 
for about 12 years. I have never recommended 
them. Newton was a lone wolf in the manu- 
facture of rifles. He had a lot of queer ideas as 
to design and manufacture, and his rifles vio- 
lated many of the rules which our best ordnance 
engineers regard as essential for safety, dura- 
bility, reliability, and accurate shooting. New- 
ton was a lawyer with a convincing way of 
writing, and his writing made many converts to 
his rifles among those who were neither rifle- 
men nor engineers. 

The Western Cartridge Co. still makes .256 
Newton ammunition. But what results you 
would obtain from your rifle, whether it-is ac- 
curate, whether it is so head spaced and cham- 
bered as to have a sufficient safety factor I can- 
not say. Should anything happen to it, there is 


no firm to sue for damages or any place to get 
spare parts. The velocity of the .256 Newton 
cartridge in a good barrel 24 in. long is 2,760 
foot-seconds, and the 100-yd. trajectory is about 
2.7 in. The killing power is suitable for deer, 
sheep, goats and caribou. The sure-hitting range 
will depend upon the accuracy of the particular 
rifle in which used.—T. W. 


Up and Downhill Accuracy 


Question: Has shooting up or downhill any- 
thing to do with the point of impact? 

One man says shooting uphill will cause a low 
shot, and shooting at the same angle downhill 
will result in a correspondingly high shot. An- 
other says the effect is evident, but it cannot be 
noticed at 200 yd. Which is right?—C. S., Col. 


Answer: When shooting a rifle uphill, the 
force of gravity naturally delays the flight of 
the bullet so that the bullet strikes lower. In 
shooting downhill, the force of gravity increases 
the velocity, or rather causes the velocity to fall 
off more slowly, so that a rifle shot downhill 
will give a higher point of impact to its bullet 
than if it were fired over level ground. But, 
with all ordinary slopes of hills, and at all 
sporting ranges, this effect of gravity is so 
slight that it cannot be noticed, and is so mixed 
up with the accuracy of rifle and cartridge that 
it cannot be determined. Perhaps at 600 yd. or 
more, on a very steep slope, one might begin to 
notice it with a very carefully conducted series 
of experiments. 

I am here considering that the range, that is, 
the distance, is measured on the slope for the 
slope shooting. 

Hunters think that a rifle shoots differently 
on a slope because the target, say of a deer’s 
body, does not present so large a vertical sur- 
face when viewed from above or below. A deer’s 
body which, for example, is 24 in. high when 
viewed from a level, may offer a target only 
about 18 in. high when viewed at the angle of a 
steep slope. Having a smaller vertical target to 
hit, one is more likely to shoot under or over it. 
Also there is a natural tendency to overshoot 
with the obsolete open rear sights, and there is 
the added difficulty of holding the rifle steady 
when shooting uphill.—T, W. 


Tigers and Butterflies 


(Continued from page 26) 


flles and moths as about tigers. He is 
a qualified entomologist. Twenty butter- 
fly and moth varieties bear his name. 
In the Smithsonian Institution you will 
find them displayed and catalogued—the 
Saturnia jankowskii, Marumba jankow- 
skii, Actias jankowskii, and the rest. It 
happens that in Korea, because of the 
profusion of both tropical and Northern 
trees, butterflies and moths are abun- 
dant. But that fact meant nothing to 
other settlers. Yankovsky has turned 
it to account. Every year he sends 
hundreds of dollars’ worth to whole- 
salers in Germany. 

The insects are, during the daytime, 
caught with a sack, and are lured by a 
light at night. Eggs also are taken and 
eared for through the stages of worm 
and cocoon. Thus large numbers of 
beautiful, unbroken moths and butter- 
flies are obtained. Each new variety is 
sent to Washington, where it is named 
and the name broadcast around the 
world. There is, in addition, a Cygnus 
jankowskii, a swan, and a Captolabrus 
jankowskii, a beetle. Yankovsky has also 
made collections of snakes, frogs, and 
birds for museums. 

The gist of it is that, preferring to 
live close to nature, he has discovered 
that nature can provide him, not only 
with a living, but with a fortune and 
exceptional sport. Yankovsky learned 
that the Chinese pharmacopeia gives 





high place to ginseng and deerhorn. 
Recognizing the demand of 400,000,000 
Chinese, for these products, he began to 
grow ginseng. And breed deer. There 
is money in it; a fifteen-year-old root 
of ginseng sells for $50 to $100. 


—_— are only two kinds of deer 
whose horns are considered of value 
as medicine by the Chinese—the spotted 
and the red deer. The former is the 
better, and is native to northern Korea. 
These deer change their horns when the 
new grass grows. Only the young, soft 
horns are in demand, therefore those 
taken in June bring the highest price. 

The first horns grow when the buck is 
two years old. They may be cut, and 
sold for about $15. The price rises each 
year to about $100 in the eighth year, 
if the horns are cut. If, on the other 
hand, the animal is then killed and the 
horns removed along with part of the 
head bone, thus holding the blood in, the 
value runs to $400 a pair. 

This hermit’s independence and rugged 
life is a lesson to any young chap who 
fancies that these things can no longer 
be achieved. But there is another and 
still better lesson in it. Making a living, 
even a good living, can be kept a side 
issue to molding a life. Yankovsky 
would have lived next to nature if there 
hadn’t been a penny in it. Nature has 
paid him for his loyalty. 
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Hunting With Half a Gun 


(Continued from page 21) 


left—far too long a shot, especially since 
he was a tremendous size, and heading 
toward a heavy growth of big pines. To 
reach the big woods, he would have to 
cross the old county road, 100 yards be- 
hind me. Now, a deer, and especially a 
buck, is wary of a road, and, unless 
hard pushed, will nearly always recon- 
noiter before crossing one. Many a time 
[ have had an old stag come within gun- 
shot of a road and then veer away. Deer 
seem to know that roads are man trails 
and to be avoided. 

I had my gun up as this old rascal 
came broadside on, but the shot seemed 
hopeless, with only one barrel. And I 
hated to cripple so fine a creature. I 
have killed deer with that same gun at 
more than 100 yards, but, at that dis- 
tance, a kill is pure accident. Just as I 
was about to lower my gun, I noticed 
that the buck was gradually changing 
his direction. He didn’t want to cross 
that road, and, instead of bearing away 
from me, he was running in a semicircle 
that was gradually bringing him nearer. 
Hastily I picked a spot about sixty yards 
away, at which, if he kept his course, he 
would be nearest to me. I got my gun 
into that opening, which, within a minute 
the buck filled. He was closer than I 
had ever shot a deer before. 

The sight was not actually on him. Tf 
led his lower neck by about six inches, 
for it takes a split second to pull a trig- 
ger, and the deer was traveling fast. I 
figured such a lead would put the load 
in his neck and fore shoulder. It did. 
At the crack of the gun, he dropped 
without a struggle. As I walked over to 
where he lay, I thought that I had never 
seen a finer stag. He still had his red, 
summer pelage, and he was in perfect 
condition, with not a blemish on him. 
His antlers were massive, symmetrical, 
with heavy beading, and that old-ivory 
color that gives a head a sporty look. 
The tips of the tines were glistening 
white. 


OING back to my stand, I waited 

nearly an hour, and, while I waited, 
I thought. With my one barrel, I had, in 
two days, killed two stags. That fact, I 
decided, pointed an interesting and use- 
ful lesson. 

It makes hardly any difference where 
you go, game of all kinds seems to be be- 
coming searcer. Yet, at the same time, 
roads are better, hunters are more num- 
erous, and guns and ammunition are 


Small, but He Won't Le 


more deadly. All this forecasts a time 
when, unless we abate our hunting some- 
what, there is not going to be very much 
left for anybody. It seems to me that one 
way in which we can still enjoy sport for 
many years is by using guns of smaller 
caliber and, perhaps guns that shoot no 
more than twice on the same loading. I 
know a lot of men who use 20 gauge, and 
even 28 gauge, guns on quail, and one 
man who never uses anything but a .410. 
These gauges not only call for expert 
shooting, but they rarely allow a man 
more than one shot at a bird. On the 
other hand, I know men who shoot deer 
with automatic guns. There is not much 
sport in that. It seems to me there ought 
to be a nice balance between the chances 
of the hunter and of his quarry. They 
ought, at least to be equal, for, when the 
hunter has five or six chances against 
the game’s one, the sport deteriorates 
almost in that proportion. 


| HAVE killed many deer, but I have 
missed them too, and there is a peculiar 
satisfaction in thinking that some old 
stag I missed is still roaming his native 
woods, and that perhaps he will give me 
another chance next season. The truth 
is, the fewer chances a man knows he 
has, the straighter he will shoot, for he 
can never afford to take wild shots that 
may maim his quarry yet let it escape. 
In the old days of the musket and the 
smoothbore, there was less shooting and 
more clean killing, and few animals or 
birds went off, wounded, into the swamps 
to die. 

We 
break. 
ting out wild 


must start to give our 
One way of doing that is by cut- 
shooting with murderous 
weapons, and firing only when we are 
fairly sure of a kill. Pumping bullets in- 
to some unidentified object in the brush 
is not only wasteful, but often results 
in some hunter’s being shot by a 
enthusiastic or excited tyro, anxious not 
to miss a chance. 

I was still pondering over these things 
when I heard the Negroes raising Cain 
in the deep drive. Then the whole pack 
of hounds came roaring out straight to 
my son. I heard him shoot, and, a little 
later, I learned that he had killed a fine 
buck. This was indeed a lucky morning 
I, for one, was satisfied. Of all the bucks 
I ever killed, none gave me greater thrills 
than those two that I had to handle with 
one barrel. Sometime I shall try it 


again. 


game a 


too- 


Go!” 
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Ranger Skeet Loads, 
used regularly by 
many leading skeet 
champions, will give 
you consistent tar- 
get-powdering de- 
pendability at low 
cost. 





Shoot Your Best 
Skeet With 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE MA 


SKEET SHELLS 


Nn 'ANY high-average skeet shooters 
a frankly admit that they shoot more 
skeet because of the superior dependability 
at low cost of Winchester Ranger Skeet 
Loads. And there’s just as much incentive for 
the shooters whose averages are in the lower 
brackets to do the same. For the shells that 
help to keep high averages up are the ones to 
help in getting them up. Whether you shoot 
a lot or a little, this is an important fact to 
always keep in mind. ... And remember, too, 
that even though Rangers are economical, 
they likewise are so dependable that shooters 
using them win major championships with 
98, 99, and even 100 x 100—the latter in 1935, 
’34, 33. For best results, use them regularly. 
Loaded in 12, 16 and 20 gauges, and sold by 
leading dealers and skeet clubs. 


FOR .410 SHOOTING 


Skeet shooters who have gone in for small-bore are 
equally enthusiastic over Winchester Repeater Super 
Speed Shells—the winning shells in the 1935 First 
National Small-Bore Championship (3-inch .410 
gauge with %4-ounce shot charge), open to 28-gauge 
and smaller guns. Repeater Super Speed .410s come 
in both long (3-in.) and short (2'1/2-in.) sizes. 

Get in more and better skeet shooting with these 
popular Winchester Skeet Shells. For Free Folder 
giving shot shell information write to 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. 10-C, New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 





Repeater Super 
Speed Shells are the 
National Small-Bore 
Championship 
shells. Popular in all 
important small- 
bore skeet matches. 











INDIAN SLIPPERS FOR 
ALL-ROUND WEAR 








BASS 
INDIAN 
TANS 


REAL Indian Moccasins with leather 
thongs make ideal footwear for canoe- 
ing and camping. They’re comfortable 
and tough. They’re light. Get a pair of 
Bass Indian Tans for all-round summer 
wear. You can rove like a Redskin... 
quick and quiet. Give your feet new 
freedom ... new ease. 

Bass has a 60-year-old reputation for 
careful craftsmanship with quality 
leathers. Write for a free catalog which 
illustrates Bass Boots and Sports Foot- 
wear for every need. Send a post-card to 


G. H. BASS & CO. 


57 MAIN ST. WILTON, ME. 
Makers of Spertocasins and Bass Cutdoor Footwear 


Use a Compensator 
SKEET or TRAPS 
12, 16, 20 and 410 ga. 


Single bbl., Single Shot, 
Auto, Repeating 


Enjoy the positive control of a Compensator 
and tube, with results that show a remark- 
ably even spread and true pattern on every 
shot. Pattern control tubes for all game 
shooting quickly interchangeable. The Cutts 
folder and Capt. Crossman’s article sent free. 
Write for them. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


One O11 
For All 


Makes it easy to keep fire- 
A arms in perfect condition — 
c= always ready for instant use. 
Nitro-Solvent Oil — 
—Disso! ves Powder Residue 
—Lubricates thoroughly 
— Neutral acids 
— Removes rust 
— Prevents rust 
Deleatinane —Cleans and polishes 
posts aid for 7c 4 —For reels, rods, typewriters, ete. 
— Does not gum or dry up quickly. 


MARBLES = soivenr OTL 


contains no acid—won’t congeal. Apply even if you haven’t 
time to clean gun. Stops corrosion immediately! Can be 
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wiped out later. Sold by leading dealers. (A21) 


MARBLE ARMS & | MFG. CO. 57 1 Delta Ave.. Gladstone, Mich., U.S.A. 
GO KEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The gcsbebarsunteestén: the world” 
Manufactured Since 1850 
Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound ‘or two 
lighter than the average boot; easy to put onand 
take off; no hooks to catch, Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept.1S St. Paul, Minnesota 















MAKE $50 TO $100 A WEEK! 
M inv of our succe ful students are now n ak - 
r big mone m imple methe 1 make 
to learn Commercial Art, Cartooning and 
DD gnin it home in spare time Ne low 
ion rate Wri e for big free book ART 
for Pleasure 1 Profit tod st € 
STUDIO 927, WASHINGTO ons 
1115—15th ST., N.W., WASH 


SCH OOL OF ART 
HINGTON, D.C. 
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Beginners at skeet often miss incoming targets at No. 2 station through holding for 
normal flight instead of for the variations caused by the wind, as indicated here 


Notes on SKEET 


By J. 


out some of the faults of beginners 

firing at the outgoing target at station 
No. 2. In this article I will take up com- 
mon mistakes on incomers at the same 
station. 

The average beginner, who misses this 
shot when singles are being thrown, 
sometimes faiis to lead enough because 
he fires when the bird is close to the 
high trap, and the target seems to be 
traveling very slowly. Occasionally, a 
miss is scored because the novice mounts 
his gun quickly, as soon as the bird ap- 
pears from the low trap, and then “rides 
it out” until it almost reaches the high 
trap. Following the target forsuch a long 
distance, he is likely to stop his swing 
entirely when he finally decides to fire. 

The first thing to consider, when about 
to call for the low-trap target at station 
No. 2, is the point at which the shot will 
be fired. As a double is also taken from 
this peg, it is advisable to break the 
single at about the same spot in its flight 
at which it will be broken when doubles 
are thrown. By doing this, the shooter 
will always get the same kind of shot at 
this station, and he will soon go through 
the motions automatically. On the other 
hand, if he takes the incoming single 
quickly, or at a point near station 8, and 
the incomer of the doubles slowly, or 
when it is close to the high trap house, 
he will have two distinctly different 
shots. 

The lead required for this incomer is 
about 1 ft. Of course, if the shooter 
swings the muzzle quickly past the tar- 
get, this lead may be reduced to about 
6 in., while, if the swing is slowed down 
to such an extent that the gun is almost 
stationary, a 15-in. lead might be neces- 
sary. As with any other shot in a round 
of skeet, the amount of lead depends 
upon the manner in which the shooter 
swings, so each man must learn what is 
correct for his style of shooting. 

While this incoming target at station 
No. 2 is compartively easy when the tar- 
gets are floating along in a calm, it some- 
times becomes a little difficult if there is 
a strong wind blowing, particularly if 
the wind is almost directly against or 
with the flight of the bird. With a wind 
blowing from the high to the low trap, 
the target may rise quite rapidly and, at 
the same time, lose headway, but, if the 
wind is coming from behind the bird, its 
speed will be increased, and it will prob- 


|" LAST month’s skeet notes, I pointed 


P. CUENIN 


ably be diving instead of traveling a 
level course. The shooter, therefore, 
must allow for any wind that may be 
blowing. On a calm day, the muzzle is 
pointed directly in front of this target, 
for its flight is fairly level at the point 
where the shot is taken, but, if there isa 
head wind and the disk is climbing, it is 
necessary to hold slightly above, while, 
with a tail wind and a diving target, the 
hold must be low. 

Another thing to remember in relation 
to the flight of this incomer, or any oth- 
er target, on a windy day, is to study the 
flight of the bird at which the shot is be- 
ing taken, regardless of the course of 
other targets. The shooter should not at- 
tempt toanticipate the flight, and resolve, 
before calling for the target, that he is 
going to hold high or low. He might 
have noticed that a half dozen targets, 
preceding the one at which he is about to 
fire, had risen rapidly and, accordingly, 
fixed his mind on the necessity for hold- 
ing high. Then out comes his target, 
and, for some reason unknown to skeet- 
ers, this bird does not climb, but follows 
its regulation course. 

When there is wind enough to change 
the flight of targets, the shooter should 
be ready for an erratic movement of the 
bird, and, as the gun is being brought to 
shoulder, he should note the course it is 
taking. 

N THESE skeet notes I have said that, 

to break targets consistently, it is 
necessary that the shooter grip his gun 
in exactly the same way for every shot. 
This is of the utmost importance be- 
cause changing the position of either 
hand tends to change the elevation of 
the shooter’s eyes with relation to the 
plane of the barrels. 

This can be proved easily by bringing 
a gun to shoulder with the hands in their 
normal positions, and then mounting the 
gun with either hand a slight distance 
forward or to the rear of the customary 
position. If either hand is moved for- 
ward, the tendency is to shoot higher, 
while, if either hand is moved backward, 
the shot is likely to be fired at a point 
lower than the shooter thinks it should go. 

I was reminded of this on watching a 
number of shooters on a skeet field re- 
cently. One chap, who shot a pump gun, 
gripped the gun with his left hand well 
toward the front of the fore-end for one 
shot, and, when firing at the next target, 
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his grip was close to the rear of the fore- 
end. If either manner of gripping the 
gun was correct for his style of shooting, 
then the other brought his eyes higher 
or lower than they should have been, 
and, if either method of gripping the 
gun resulted in broken targets, the other 
would be likely to result in misses 

I watched another shooter who shifted 
his right hand from shot to shot. When 
firing at one target, his grip was so far 
back that the tip of his finger barely 
reached the trigger, but on another bird, 
his right hand had slipped forward far 
enought to permit him to reach the 
trigger with the second joint of his finger. 

Every shooter should determine the 
exact spot at which each hand should 
grip the gun to obtain correct balance 
and feel, and to bring his eyes to the 
proper level in relation to the plane of 
the barrels. Then he should never vary 
either grip a fraction of an inch. 

On every gun fore-end there is some 
peculiarity the shooter may feel and use 
as a marker for the grip. On my 12 
gauge double skeet gun, I use a remov- 
able hand protector. The first joint of 
the index finger of my left hand is held 
on the forward end of the protector so 
that it barely touches the lower rib be- 
tween the barrels. With my right hand, 
I grasp the grip such a way that the 
first joint of the finger takes hold of the 


QUERY 


Classes for Shooters 


Question: Your article on skeet handicaps 
was particularly timely and interesting to Mo- 
bile shooters. We have just formed the Mobile 
Skeet Club with 88 members, have elected offi- 
cers, and authorized the erection of a complete 
new skeet layout, including grandstand. 

The first question to come up concerned class- 
ifying shooters. Your “universal plan” is so ap- 
pealing to me I am anxious to put it into effect, 
but members prefer the ‘“‘added-bird” 
handicap system. Will you please furnish me 
information on the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of both systems?—/J. E. B., Ala. 


several 


Answer: After trying all kinds of added-bird 
systems for about 5 years, our club gave up 2 
years ago and decided to let men of like ability 
shoot it out in their classes. The added- 
bird handicap places a severe penalty on the 
better shots, for they have reached the peak and 
cannot be expected to improve, while the novices 
step in with big handicaps of added birds, and, 
because with a little coaching and practice they 
can easily improve, they win everything. There 
may be a few shooters who never get much bet- 
ter than around 80 percent, and, if we had to 
consider only that type, the added-bird method 
might work. 

I would suggest that you classify the mem- 
bers on their record on not less than 300 targets. 
Place in Class A those who have averaged 95, 
and in Class B those who break between 90 and 
94. Class C will consist of those who average 
85 to 89, and the boys who average between 79 
and 84 will go in Class D. Novices will be 
those who have not made a better average than 
78. Appoint a willing worker to keep a record 
of the shooters and advance them as their aver- 
ages improve. In running matches under this 
plan, each class will be shooting against men of 
equal ability. We have found that there are 
very few skeet shooters who are satisfied to re- 
main in the lower classes 

If the club wishes to put up one big handicap 
could adopt my suggestion in the 
October issue and let each class shoot 100 tar- 
gets. The winners of Classes A, B, C, and D 
are then brought together in the final match and 
each gets a handicap of added birds, based on 
the score he made to win in his class. If a Class 
A man breaks 97 to win in his group, he will 
enter the final with a 3-bird added handicap, 
while, if a B shooter breaks 93 to win, he will 
be ailowed a 7-bird handicap. In the event of 
ties in the finals, the men will shoot it off under 
a handicap of added birds, based on the number 
of targets they broke to enter the tie.—J. P. C. 
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$3752 “HUDSON” 


Sensational GUN Sale! 


some real bargains in Guaranteed Brand New discontinued Winchester rifles. 


You will be 
value 
our large army 
the 1936 

38,55 calibers. 

($2.00 Deposit on C.0.D.’s.) 

Disc.—BRAND NEW Winchester No. 55 Solid Frame, .32 


Dise.—_BRAND NEW Mod. 


Fall season. 


BRAND NEW GENUINE Haenel-Schmeisser, 25 Auto. pock 
Dise.—BRAND NEW REMINGTON repeater, Model 25A. 
Disc. —BRAND NEW WINCHESTER Model 86, lever action. 
8000 Cartridges—25 (20 cal. black powder: per 100, $1.50 
WINCHESTER REPEATER Model 92, 38/40 cal. 24’ 
28 ONLY Good (used) Winchester No. 73 Rifles, 44/40 cal 
CARTRIDGES—25/20 single shot, black powder, per 
38/40 caliber 
172 grain, 1930 issue 


(FREE—Cat 


30,06 Gov't cartridges, 
HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 


However, it is 


Stock is limited 

Also some rifles with 26 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 
spec. 
94 Marlin Lever Action rifles, 24” 
Disc. —BRAND NEW Mod. 39 Marlin Lever Action rifles, 24 
Disc. —BRAND NEW EXTRA SPECIAL WINCHESTER MODEL GOA, Single Shot Target rifle, 22 caliber 


carbine or regular, 25/20 or 32/20 cal., 


2000 Cartridges—32/20 smokeless m. c. per 100 
round barrel, 
with Gov't sling straps and swivels, each 
100, $1.50 
octagon barrel 24 
per 100 


amazed at our low price of $27.50 for a new carbine—$43.75 


Hudson's job to offer big values for less money to 
Don't miss this an say a> NOW for 
94 Winchester carbines, -32 ard 

full magazine. All at $27. 30 WHILE THEY 


T.D.......$29.50 
. 17.95 
23.95 
7.95 
13.45 
19.95 
34.95 
2.00 
19.95 
13.45 
2.00 


of Sportsmen 
Model No. 
barrels, 


barrel, also a few 25/35 cal. 
25,20 or 32/20 cal. 
22 caliber, H. S. 


caliber, 24” 
round barrel, 
’ octagon barrel, 


magazine safety, $20.00 value, only 
extra special 
lightweight, T. D. extra special 


et pistol, 7 shot, 


33 W.C.F. 
factory condition, $39 value, only 
SMOKELESS powder, per 100 


very fine used condition 15.45 
and 1935 issue per 100 4.00 


L-52 Warren St., New York 


$3.50; 


‘olts, R fles, Glasses, etc.) 


A 2 2 Ex pert — Bause h & Lomb Lenses 


The most you can 
buy in a .22 rifle 
scope for small 


2018961 
game and targets. 


Mount U. S. Pat. No 
Pats. Pending 

The 422 is al 

a populi rice 
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and diameter of field 25 ft. at 
trong, rigid, with 
eter click Permits use of metallic 

its without removin For .22 rifles and 
Hornet. Weighs only 14 0z. as used. Free folder. 


ication 4-power, 
00 ard Mount is 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 8 85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
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with wiet x aced =Red Gold or Ivory Be 
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mp Re ights outlined r square 
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RED-BEAD-REFLECTOR SIGHTS 
Adapted to Standard Barrel Slots 


Greatest hunting and 
made, Price with reflector. 


target Sight ever 

$2.00 
Price with detachable 
Red, Gold or White Beads or Square Pos 

Stamp for circular ‘‘O’’. 

D. W. King Gun Sight Co., 


171 2nd St. San Francisco, Calif. 


A special blend of choix 
with a flavor that v 
25c for generc 


you ever put 


ia i:i4-ama Lal oe tO E MULBERRY ST: 
TOBACCO ite i Lies BALTIMORE MD- 


Start $1260 to 
$2100 a Year 
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Write imme 





PRADL SS Se ITUTE 
ROCHESTER. N N. Y. 


HIGH POWEREDTELESCOPE 


Genuine Brownscope 15 Power Multiple Lens Long Range 
Telescope. American made. Excellent for viewing 

list people, moon, stom. 
ong. Fine lens- 


Special Suz 
tel escope 
d ocular S ar 

guaranteed te 


30 mrr 


Fiendoil is the perfect corrosion preventive 


—generous sample for 1 
McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE 
12 L Street, S. E. 
Washington, D.C. 
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A Small Down Payment 
Delivers Any Of These Nation- 
ally Known Guns or Scopes! 
GUNS: Parker, Savage, Fox, Stevens, 
Remington, Winchester, Browning. 
PISTOLS: Colt, Smith & Wesson, 
Harrington & Richardson. 

SCOPES & BINOCULARS: Bausch & 
Lomb, Fecker, Lyman, Hensoldt, Unertl, 
Zeiss, Noske 
Give make, model, gauge or calibre of 

gun or scope in first letter. Write today to Col. Townsend 
Whelen, Mor. Gun Dept. The more information you give us 
the better service we can give you. Every article we sell 
doubly guaranteed, by the manufacturer and by us. 


TIONAL © TARGET « SUPPLY 


Address Dept. D-7-1253-25th Street, N.W., Wash., D. C. 

















LIST FREE! 
DRASTIC REDUCTIONS 


(Discontinued Models) NEW GUNS! 

jel 95 Cal. 30-40 carbines $32.45 

W ! ! odel 57 Cal. .22 Long Rifle $22.50 

R ngton Me 25 ‘ 32-20 $19.85 

W nsé f $10.00 

\ Y 10¢ . “di count, to club members on scopes, 
R " zs Tool 


J. Warshal & Sons, First at Madison-J, Seattle, Wash. 





STUPENDOUS, COLOSSAL, DEVASTATING! 


NEW 


BENJAMIN AIR PISTOL 


Powortat— Accurate qrorce” Am Practi 





ty r r 22 and BB—For Target ena 
ne Ority ‘Genuine Compressed Air Pi 
tol ‘On ‘the market—Single Shot a Bolt Ac “re 
e—Hair Trigger Safety. so 177 and 22 Si 
tifles $7.50—Single Shot he Air Rifle 
Rifle $7.50—at Sealer or Direct No license required 
Full Details Targets—Free—Write Today For introductory Offer. 


BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., 621 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
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AUT oMATIC. 22 


hi-speed and regular. 


Heavy 
target pistol built 


mall bore. 
x Also made 


rt Guaranteed 
! nch barrel. Send for folder 
uieH STANDARD MFG. CO., 173 Foote St., New Haven, Conn. 








Send 50¢ in stamps for 
the new 304 page Gun 
Catalog and Handbook, 
Revised Edition No. 26. 
4.000 _ illustrations, 
12,000 articles for 
a etere exclusively. 
Highest Quality 
Lowest Prices 


Compiled by America’s Great Gun House. 


A. F. STOEGER, INC. 


| 507 FLFTH AVENUE (AT 42npD ST.) NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Two facing tents, with the space between roofed over like this, provide a maximum of space 


fortable and as thoroughly enjoyable 

as it can be, you can’t afford to leave 
behind a single item of necessary equip- 
ment. The list I am giving includes 
everything experienced outdoorsmen 
consider indispensable. By referring to 
it when you are assembling your out- 
fit, you can guard against forgetting 
something which you will long for, or 
actually need, when you reach camp. 

What you take should be largely de- 
termined by the manner in which it will 
have to be packed to the camp site, and 
by the number of times you expect to 
make and break camp. Hard trails and 
frequent stops necessitate lighter shelter 
and beds, and a minimum of extras. If 
transportation is easy, and the camp per- 
manent, it will pay to take larger tents, 
better beds and a greater variety of 
utensils and grub. 

For shelter, the wall tent can scarcely 
be excelled for fairly large parties which 
stay at one place, and which have an 
easy way of packing in. To wall tents 
can be added board floors and sides, and 
a fly, pitched over the roof, to keep the 
tent warmer in cold weather and cooler 
in hot weather. This fly can be 6 ft. 
longer than the tent, and extend over 
the door, providing a porch to shed rain 
and sun. Allow from 20 to 25 sq. ft. of 


[" YOUR camping trip is to be as com- 
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tent floor space for each person. This 
may seen large, but few tents are too 
roomy. These figures mean that for two 
persons a 7x7-ft. tent is needed, for three 
a 7x8 or 8x10-ft. tent, and for four a tent 
9x12 ft. You could live in less room, but 
why do it if not necessary? 

Wall tents can also be had small and 
light enough for moderately difficult 
trails. This style probably gives the most 
head room and floor space for each 
pound of weight. A 6%%x6%-ft. wall tent, 
weighing 8 lb. without poles, is entirely 
practical for canoeists. By using a rope 
ridge, only stakes have to be cut at the 
camp site. 

Hikers, who must pack their shelter 
on their backs, find cruiser models light 
and able to give ample protection. Two 
hikers can stow themselves and most of 
their duffel quite neatly in a 5xT-ft. 
cruiser. Two canoeists can use a slightly 
larger tent of this style, say 74¢x6% or 
7x9 ft. In selecting light tents, remem- 
ber that each man needs, for a bed, a 
floor space of about 2%x6% ft. There 
should also be some additional room for 
the duffel, although canoeists can store 
theirs under the upturned canoe, and the 
hiker can set his outside in his water- 
proof pack. 

A party of four or six can obtain more 
privacy and convenience by using two 


easant Camping 


smaller tents. Pitch them face- 
to-face, and roof over most of the 
space between with a separate 
7x9-ft. or 10x13-ft tarp to provide 
a sheltered place for cooking, 
eating, and storing equipment 
Comfortable camp beds often 
puzzle the amateur. If the budg- 
et allows, a sleeping bag, for 
each camper, with a three-quar- 
ter-length air mattress to lay un- 
derneath it, is ideal. Combined 
weights of bag and pad run as 
low as 9 lb., making the combina- 
tion practical even for hard-trail 
camping. A bag of this weight is 
sufficient for temperatures as low 
as 34 degrees above zero. Colder 
weather, of course, demands 
heavier bags, but, in every case, 
a down-packed bag or robe fur- 
nishes the most warmth for its weight. 
When hikers camp in pairs to share the 
weight of the single tent, ax, and so on, 
the light robes are practical. 
Less comfortable, but more economi- 


cal substitutes for bag and air base are 


the browse bunk, possible in Northern 
timber camps, and the browse tick, a 
21%4x6%-ft. bag made of light drill which 
is carried empty to camp, and then 
stuffed with dry leaves, moss, or grass to 
insulate your body from the ground. 
Cots still are used in many camps. 
Their worst feature, beside bulk and 
weight, is poor insulation underneath. 
You can make cots warmer by filling 
the natural sag of the canvas top with a 
3-in. layer of dry grass or ferns, and 
spreading your blankets over this pad- 
ding. Another way to abolish that feel- 
ing that you are sleeping atop an ice 
cake is to sink the cot legs as far as pos- 
sible in the ground, if tent is floorless, 
then let the bottom blanket hang over all 
sides of the cot and touch the ground. 
The space under cot can then be packed 
with dry browse. 

The balsam-fir bunk saves much 
weight since only blankets or sleeping 
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These detail sketches show how the waterproof 
bags are made in various sizes for camp foods 
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robe need be carried. Take at least two 
blankets for each bunk, of a lightly 
woven, fluffy all-wool type, which is 
warmer than mixed fabrics and hard 
weaves. Some campers roll up a sweater 
or coat for a pillow. Air pillows are small 
enough when deflated to carry in your 
pocket, and weigh 6 to 10 oz. They are 
comfortable when blown 


very up, but 
must be covered with a towel or shirt. 
Or you can make an 18x26-in. bag of 
stout muslin, stuff it with clothing or 


leaves at camp, and close the ends with 
safety pins. This pillow, empty, weighs 
3 OZ. 

Provide a waterproof tarp for each 
bed placed on bare ground. For a single 
bed, the tarp can be 3x7 ft., for a double 
bed 5x7 ft. You can make tarps, from 
light airplane cloth, that will weigh only 
1 lb. after waterproofing. 


OOKING utensils can be the nested 

aluminum sets, put up for parties of 
two to eight, or you may assemble your 
own, using a steel skillet, and either 
enamel or aluminum pots and plates. 
One camper can get by with a mess kit, 
but two men need a 2-qt. pot for cereals 
ind vegetables, a 114-qt. pot for coffee, 
in 8-in. skillet with detachable handle, 
with plates, cups and cutlery for each. 
Three men can use this same outfit, but 
fry pan had better be 10-in. For 
four men, three cooking pots are advised, 
adding one slightly larger than the 2-qt. 
If many flapjack breakfasts are contem- 
plated, better take two 8-in. skillets for 
a party of four. Campers usually become 
impatient at breakfast time. 

Because you, or some one, will have 
some very greasy utensils to wash, take 
along soap that lathers in hard water. 
From 2 to 3 yd. toweling will suffice for 
ordinary trips. A can of scouring pow- 
der will help, but the best cleaner of all 
is a copper-mesh scouring pad which re- 
moves grease and burned food like 
magic. You can even omit the cleaning 
powder if you have one of these time 
avers. 

Your personal articles, such as razor, 
oap, brush, comb, toothbrush, and so on, 
should be packed in a separate small 
ditty bag, made of light cloth, about 
8x12 in. in size, and secured with draw 
trings at the top. Each camper should 
carry a knife. A heavy pocketknife, with 
a few gadgets such as leather punch, can 
opener, and screw driver, is splendid, if 
well made. For slicing, there should be 
one sheath knife in the party, with a thin 
keen blade that is no longer than 6 in. 
Don’t take a clumsy, thick blade or a 
handle that soils easily. One ax is gen- 
erally enough. For summer camps, when 
in ax is needed only for cutting a little 
wood for the cook, and driving tent 
takes, a belt ax with 16-in. handle and 


the 





Two sheath knives, a pocket ax, and a belt 
ax, all useful types for the summer camper 
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sheath over blade is fine. For cool 
weather, and more wood chopping, a 
larger tool with 24 to 28-in. handle and 
weighing 2% to 3 lb. would be advisable 
For winter camps, be satisfied with noth 
ing less than a full-size ax, weighing 3% 
lb. 

Some method of carrying and storing 
water is necessary. For canoeing, a 2%- 
gal. canvas water bottle is ideal. It leaks 
enough to keep the outside damp. The 
evaporation of this moisture keeps con 
tents cool. Hikers can best carry alu 
minum canteens. A folding 2-gal. wate1 
pail packs easily, and is almost neces 
sary in camp. Auto campers and horse 
packers often use the regular flax, des 
ert water bags. 

Auto campers may find gasoline stoves 
most convenient as their fuel is always 
available, but other campers cook mostly 
over an open fire. A 10xl14-in. camp 
grate, with 10-in. folding legs, is very 
useful and saves time. Most grates have 
legs that are too long, necessitating a 
larger fire to heat the utensils they sup- 
port. Such long legs should be cut to 10 
or 11 in. before the grate is used. 

Not many campers bother to pack in 
tables, although some handy sets of fold 
ing tables are available, as well as stool 
and chairs. These are practical for mo 
torists and others who have some ready 
means of transportation. Some campers 
make table tops of wood strips, enclosed 
in canvas, which roll up for packing and 
are spread over a stand made from four 
stakes and two poles. Your tarp can be 
spread out to hold food, utensils, and sim 
ilar things. Canoeists slice bacon and 
clean fish on canoe paddle blade. Others 
use the top of a stump, a log or a stone 


OOD storage often puzzles the inex- 

perienced camper. Food in jars can be 
kept cool in running water; underground 
food pits, lined with grass or leaves, 
keep perishables in good condition if 
well shaded. Food sacks can be sus- 
pended from trees to safeguard them 
from porcupines and mice. 

Don’t forget a waterproof match box 
for your pocket, and a larger, damp- 
tight container for the general supply of 
matches. Even if you plan to retire early 
and do no work after sunset, some form 
of light should be provided. The sim- 
plest kind of a light source is a thick 
candle. Don’t take long, slim tapers; get 
the plumber’s type. A candle not only 
makes a good emergency light, but is 
handy to start fires with damp wood, and 
to rub on foot blisters and on 
where they rub the heel. Another good 
light is the carbide lamp. It is almost 
trouble proof if you keep the jets clean. 


socks 


An electric flash will provide several 
weeks of service with one set of bat- 
teries, and should always be included 


for emergency use, even if you are also 
taking a carbide lamp or candles. 
oline lanterns are practical only when 
they can be carried gently. Knocking 
about is likely to rupture their frail 
mantles. 

Make up a small first-aid kit contain- 
ing a few simple medicines as laxative, 
aspirin, toothache gum, antiseptic, and 
bandage material. 


Gas- 


In stocking foods, allow from 2% to 
3 lb. for each man a day. A little less 


will do if some of the food is concentrat- 
ed, and if you are sure of fish and game 
while camping. Take dried fruits, some 
jam and lemon juice, or crystals. You 
will crave both sweet and sour foods at 
times. Pack grub in small bags made of 
waterproofed cloth. Be sure the water- 
proofing gives no taste to the contents. 
These bags are (Continued on page 71) 













































HE-MAN FOOD 


FOR OUTDOOR APPETITES 


Take along plenty of stick-to- 
the-ribs man-food when you 
set out for your favorite trout 
stream! Fill up your pack with 
Heinz—and eat hearty! 





By all means, include Heinz 
Oven-Baked Beans — Boston- 
style. There’s real outdoor 
eating for you—plump and 
tender beans, baked to a turn 
with a rich sauce of lasses and 
plenty of pork! And a tin or 
two of Heinz Cooked Maca- 
roni—it’s the melt-in-the- 
mouth kind, withathick cream 
sauce and a hint of racy cheese. 
If you still have room (after 
you've stowed away the indis- 
pensible bottle of Heinz To- 
mato Ketchup) put in a few 
tins of lusty Heinz Home-style 
Soups: thick Corn Chowder 
or hefty Scotch Broth! 
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A 2-LITE LANTERN 
THATS DIFFERENT 


Fishermen—cottagers—campers— 
take along a 2-lite Delta lantern. 
Greatest night guide you can 
have. 800 ft. spotlight from-front 
reflector; bright floodlight from 
top. Ask for Powerlite at $3.35, 
or Wildcat at $1.69 (less batter- 
ies). At sport, hardware, electric- 
al dealers or write Delta Electric 
Co., Marion, Indiana. Dept. 2100 


GENUINE DELTA 
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Trail Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPT! 





Shell Pockets for Coats 


HE hunter who dislikes wearing a shell 

vest can easily equip the pockets of 
his hunting coat with sections of shell 
belt. Such a belt can be bought for about 
75 cents, and should be cut into lengths 
the width of the coat pockets. These sec- 
tions are then sewed to the inside pocket 
wall near the flap. The shells are easy 
to reach and cannot be damaged by wear 
or grit—E£. J. Bender, Ohio. 


Leg Protection 


F THE uppers on 

your work shoesare 
new and stiff, and 
rub painfully against 
your leg because of 
too much walking, 
sew a strip of felt on 
the inside and let it 
extend over the top. 
—Lawrence B. John- 
son, Wash. 





Salt and Pepper Shaker 


ROCURE two pep- mh ll 

per cans with shak- ae 
er tops. Cut one in 
half vertically and 
solder the half with 
the sliding top to the 
side of the other can. 


This combination 

holds enough salt and — ‘ 
pepper for the ordi- ‘wxou 
nary camping trip. AN 


mixed with salt 
Fred He- 


A few grains of rice 
helps to keep it from caking. 
ward, Ill. 


Even-Heat Camp Stove 

ews two green logs, side by side, on a 

bed of coals, and lay a Dutch oven lid 
upside down across the space between 
them. You can make toast, coffee or 
cook flapjacks on the heavy lid without 
burning because its temperature stays 
even.—Gerald Ravndal, Id. 
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Feather Bed 


Question: I am going to make a sleeping 
bag. I will use waterproof canvas, around 9 oz. 
to the yard, with four-way head shelter, 3 or 4 
lb. of goose feathers between two 2-lb. wool 
bats, with some kind of cloth so wool won't 
come through. There will be a zipper across 
end and up the side. Do you think this will be 
warm and not too bulky?—R. McL., Mont 


Answer: A combination of feathers and wool 
sounds to me as if it would be rather bulky 
Feathers always are, unless they are skillfully 
packed inside the ticking. I don’t like water- 
proof covers, since they do not permit body 
moisture to escape bag, but hold it inside the 
bag where it makes the bag damp and chilly. 
I would prefer to use a stout, tight-weave cloth 
that has not been waterproofed. You can treat 
the bottom if you wish, but I certainly would 
not have the top cover of the bag waterproofed. 

I gather you are going to lay the feathers be- 
tween the wool bats. If you do this, be sure to 
quilt through everything, so as to hold the in- 
sulation in place and keep it from bunching up. 
In factory-made bags, feathers are packed in 
tube-like pockets 3 to 6 in. wide. Get feather- 
proof material, something like the ticking sold 
for home use. Using 4 lb. of wool with 4 Ib. of 
goose feathers should provide a bag warm 
enough for average hunting and camping 
weather.—M. H. D. 


Sharpening Knives 
Question: I would like some tips on sharp- 
ening knives.—J. K., Kan 


Answer: In order always to have a sharp 
knife in camp you need two things. First is a 
knife with good steel in the blade. Cheap 


knives seldom are worth even their low cost 
Second you must have a small abrasive stone 
such as carborundum, with two les, one fine 


Si 
and the other medium coarse. Special pocket 
stones are made for sportsmen. 

The most common error in sharpening knives 
is to lay the blade flat on the stone and grind 
away. Don’t do this—you won't get any place. 
Raise the back of the knife up from stone about 
% inch for a blade 34-inch wide. Raise wider 
blades proportionately higher 


Now push blade across the stone, cutting edge 


first. Don’t drag knife with edge last. Pushing 
it first keeps the wire edge cut away. Sharpen 
both sides on the coarse side of stone, then 


finish it on the finer cut. A new knife may take 
considerable sharpening to get the proper bevel 
to your edge. After that a few strokes on each 


M. H. D. 


Waterproofing Jacket 


Question: Last year I purchased one of 


those short, brown fishing jackets, supposedly 
somewhat waterproof. It was not. Will you 
suggest a method of waterproofing it, so that 


it will be at least somewhat resistant to a few 
spattering rain drops?—F. W. A., Mass. 


Answer: The quickest and most economical 
way to waterproof hunting clothing is to mix % 
lb. paraffin wax in 1 qt. of turpentine, warming 
the turpentine in a tub of hot water, then stir- 











ring in melted wax. Apply while still warm 
with a paint brush. However, s treatment 
makes the garment a bit stiff. For a better 
job, I suggest you obtain some of the water- 


proofing that manufacturers use on tents, and 
apply one or two coats of it to your jacket. Try 
one coat first and test with a hose. —M. H. D. 
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Lighter but Better Guns 


(Continued from 


lind, where you didn’t have to handle 
the weight except when actually firing. 
For shooting in the uplands, a lighter 
sun was wanted, even in 1890. 

Probably European influence had its 
effect, even before the beginning of this 
century. Some English, Belgian, and 
German guns were coming to this coun- 
try. It was pretty well known that an 
English 12 gauge “game gun” weighed 
nly 6% lb. Lighter guns might have 
been available earlier but for the fact 
that there were two schools of gunners, 
one of which clung to the double gun, 


the other to repeaters. Then the 12 gauge 


1utomatic shotgun came in, and it was 
difficult to make that gun very light. The 
man who was used to shooting an 8-lb. 
,utoloader didn’t mind a 7%4-lb. double. 


ANY years ago, 20 bore double guns, 

weighing only 6 lb., were available. 
If we couldn’t have the 6%-lb. 12 gauge, 
which most people didn’t like, you may 
wonder why we did not go to a 16 or a 20. 
Unfortunately the 6%-lb. gun was not 
the weapon for us, as it was for the Brit- 
sh. About 20 or 30 years ago, the two 
countries began to diverge in their ideas 

; to loads. Our trapshooters and duck 
hunters established the standard 1% oz. 
of shot. Formerly, both countries shot 
11, oz. of shot, but the Briton, with his 
light gun, went to 11/16 oz., reducing his 
powder charge slightly at the same time. 
Our 12 bore load was 1% oz., with a stiff 
powder charge back of it. The English- 
man would not have used one of our 
guns, except on wildfowl, and we 

ouldn’t use his light gun with any satis- 
faction unless we imported ammunition 
with it. We have a tendency now toward 
lighter loads, which may be shot with 
comfort in a gun of 6%4 lb. 

The problem, for us, was much more 
easily solved by going to smaller bores. 
Now we have 16 and 20 bore guns, not 
to mention smaller gauges, which weigh 
from 6 lb. to 7 lb. Our cartridge factories 
met the problem promptly. If we desired 

maller bores, and were reluctant to lose 
the power of our 12’s, then the cartridge 

ompanies would give us practically the 
ime power in 16 and 20 bores—and they 
did. The 20 gauges were loaded with 1 
z. of shot, and 16’s with 1% oz. That 
was our old 12 bore load of the ’90’s in 
ne gun, and not much less in the other. 
hat is the way we met the problem, 
hen. The Englishman stuck to his 12 
it reduced the load; we met his les- 
ened weight by reducing the gauge, at 
the same time maintaining or improving 
the power of the foreign gun. 

That is the situation today. The per- 

ntage of small-bores is increasing year- 

as compared with the 12’s. An Eng- 
hman still thinks that % oz. of shot 
the proper load for a 16, or % oz. for 

20, but personally I wouldn’t have 

ither load as a gift if I had to shoot it. 
We get the *4-oz. 20 bore load in a .410, 
vhich will certainly handle that amount 

f shot. One factory sent me some 16 

iuge loads, containing 1% oz. of No. 4 
hot, and another factory sent me some 

) bore shells loaded with 1% oz. of No. 

shot. The 20 gauge seemed to be the 

ost effective duck load I ever had shot. 
[ fired them through a Remington Model 
17, that weighed only about 5% Ib. No- 
body knows the end yet, but it seems 
that, in course of a few years, we will be 

ble to get any load we think we need, 
whether the bore is 20, 16, or 12. 
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Now, while we have been developing 
small bores, we have also built what the 
English call magnum shotguns and mag 
num loads. The first of these was the 
Super Fox 12 gauge, chambered for a 
3-in. shell, shooting 1%, oz. of shot. The 
first of these guns, taking a hint from 
the English chamberless gun, was ove! 
bored about .0020 in. 

The success of this 3-in.-shell gun 
probably influenced the building of 10 


bores, using the old standard case of 
2% in., but increasing the shot charge 
to 1% oz. It is a very effective duck gun, 


with a range well above the best 12, an 
arm of moderate weight and moderate 
recoil. The next 10 bore was chambered 
for a 3%-in. case, loaded with a heavy 
charge of Herco, I believe, and 2 oz. of 
shot. In the big gun we realized our first 
80-yd. shotgun, since the days of Kim 
ble’s 6 bore, muzzle-loader. Only the odd 
man, now and then, can ‘use an 80-yd 
gun with justice to himself and to the 
gun. Guessing lead doesn’t work, and 
we haven’t enough ducks to practice on 
The last magnum to date is the .410, us- 
ing 3-in. cases, and *%% oz. of shot. That 
is a real magnum for the gauge, and the 
load is the only one I would tolerate in 
.410. Just what is going to happen to the 
20 and the 16 remains to be seen. The 
heavy charges I have tried in these guns 
are not yet marketed.—Chas. Askins 


An Outtit for Camping 


(Continued from page 69 


made to slide, one on top of the other, in 
a long 9-in. duffel bag. Indicate the con 
tents on outside of each sack. Three 
sizes are usually needed for different 
foods. Carry butter and bacon in screw- 
top aluminum jars, or friction-top tins, 
both sold by outfitters. 

Your camp clothes should be simple, 
strong and comfortable. Khaki is used 
by some, moleskin or wool by others. If 
the budget by this time has been badly 
walloped, just procure a pair or two of 
cowboy style overalls with copper-riv- 
eted seams and no bib. They are com- 
fortable, wear like iron, and cost only 
slightly above a dollar a pair. You 
should have a wide-brim hat of canvas 
or felt to shade the eyes, and a sweate! 
or coat, probably both in cooler weather 
Changes of underwear, shirt and socks 
are often the only extras needed for mod 
erate stays in camp. Wear well broken 
in shoes, and take extra shoe laces. Moc 
casins to wear about camp are always 
nice, as is large bandanna handkerchief 

Now you will need containers to pack 
all these things in. Use 9-in. diameter 
duffel bags made of heavy, water-tight 
canvas for food, 12-in. for clothing, and 
15 to 18-in. for blankets. If you have a 
stout tarp, roll blankets or sleeping robe 
in this, and you may not need a sack for 
bedding. Canoeists often spread thei! 
tent flat, lay the folded blankets on top 
then a heap of personal duffel on the 
blankets, turn in ends of tent, and roll 
all together in one large pack to ride in 
center of canoe. If you are hiking, you 
will need comfortable, roomy packs 
The pack boards, or frames, built to hold 
the load away from the back, are cooler 
and more comfortable, but are slightly 
heavier, than regular canvas packs fa- 
vored by the seasoned timber cruiser 
Maurice H. Decker. 
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Keep your best friend handy. Any- 
thing can happen in the camp that 
calls for good old Absorbine Jr., 
soothing, antiseptic, healing. Sun- 
burn, bug bites, poison ivy, sore 
muscles, cuts, blisters, bruises, 
burns—all these ailments gratefully 
respond to Absorbine Jr. relief. 
Toss a bottle into your camping 
kit. Ill come in mighty friendly. 
At all druggists’, $1.25 a bottle. 
W. F. Young, Inc., 377 Lyman St., 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


For years a favorite remedy for relieving sore 
muscles, muscular aches, bruises, sprains, sunburn, 
ATHLETE'S FOOT 











A REMARKABLE PREVENTIVE, 
which,taken internally, by drops, 
“vaccinates” for an entire sea- 
son. Used by the 9th Army Med- 
ical Corps in C.C.C. camps and 
by power companies for line 
crews. Immunization should 
begin at least two weeks be- 
fore possible exposure. 

P In mild cases POISONOK 
will materially shorten du- 
rationof rash. Insevere cases 
see your physician for injec- 
tion and adjunctive treat- 
ment. 


POISONIVI 


for Poison Ivy, also available 
at the same price and is just 
No.8 a as effective. 








At all drug stores on the Pacific Coast.. 
or order direct postpaid east of Rockies 


Literature on requesm~ 


CUTTER LABORATORIES, West Berkeiey, Calif. 


or 111 North Canal Street, Chicago 
Nanufacturers of Vaccines and Antitoxins 


for the medical profession since 1897 
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én Trailer Bunks 


OR on the Ground si = 


Absolute comfort, with or without springs. Light, 
strong, lasts for years. Low pressure, easy to in- 
flate, moderately priced. Made cf live rubber, 
khaki covered, The famous tufted 
air cells give full resilience without 
that trembling wobble. We also make 
cushions for autos, boats, camps, 


etc. Write for FREE booklet today. 


K & W RUBBER CORP., Delaware, Ohio 
Dept. OL-29 

























*! ‘TOILETS 


For trailer homes—Cottages—Rural 
omes and all unsewered districts. 
Wolverine toilets are so reasonable 
in price you can not afford to risk 
the health of your family, when for 
a few dollars they can have the 
protection of real sanitation. 

If you own or are buying a new 
Trailer home equip it wit a 
Wolverine, especially designed for 
trailers. 


Dail Steel Products Co. 
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Choose your trailer as you do your 

home andit will bea Roycraft! Breath takingbeauty, fs 
amazing comforts, harmonious appointments and 
precision craftsmanship make_Roycraft Coaches - } 
America’s most luxurious trailers! Ten models—$450.00 to \ 
$3600.00! Write for Free Catalog 


ROYCRAFT COACH CO. 
127 Main St. Chesaning, Mich. 


Dealers: Write for special Franchise! 





When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention Ourpoor LIFE 
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FREE 24-page catalogue tells all about trailer coach 


ho Illustrated with 50 photos and diagrams of 
many attractive designs and comfortable, convenient 
interior Here's trailer satisfaction at low cost; a 
price for every purse Write today for free book 


Trotwood Trailers, Inc., 108 Main St., Trotwood. 0. 
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700 Main St., Lansing, Mich. 
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Hounds and Horses on a Cat Trail 


(Continued from page 19) 


splitting scientists may classify them in 
different groups. Call them lions, moun- 
tain lions, pumas, catamounts, varmints, 
panthers, or painters, but they’re all the 
same to me. Some grow larger than 
others, some are darker in color, but 
they’reall bloodthirsty killers and arrant 
cowards. 

For creatures of their sizeand strength 
they are among the most cowardly of 
predatory animals. They will run from 
anything which chases them, and chase 
and kill anything which runs from them. 
Lions are habitually treed by a single 
dog, which they could kill with one blow 
of their paw. 

Lions are occasionally encountered 
and killed by deer hunters, but, if you 

yant to keep up with the dogs, you have 
to ride. 

Nowadays it pays to hunt lions only in 
wild, rough country where there are 
plenty of deer. If there are some wild 
mares and colts using the same range, 
so much the better, as lions are very 
partial to colt meat. When a lion finds a 
pack of dogs on his trail, he will head 
for the roughest country he knows of in 
hope of losing them. The Santa Catalina 
and Galuro mountains are both places 
where lions will always exist because of 
the great proportion of very rough coun- 
try. For the same reason, the Kaibab 
Plateau and the Mogollon rim of northern 
Arizona will always contain their quota 
of lions. Hunters can thin them out, 
but they can never exterminate them. 

Once the dogs are well on the trail, it 
is up to the hunter to follow wherever 
they lead, to find the treed lion, and to 
make the kill. Since his dogs do most of 
the work, it is up to him to support them 
as loyally and as efficiently as he can. 

Dogs are to a lion hunter what a rifle 
is to the deerstalker. Without good, 
well-trained dogs he might as well stay 
at home. It has been my experience that 
a cross between bloodhounds and fox- 
hounds makes the best lion dogs. A full- 
blooded bloodhound is a bit slow, and the 
ideal animal has a dash of other blood to 
speed him up. Airedales, which are often 
used, are not good cold trailers and they 
are too reckless in a fight. It takes the 
good, old, bloodhound nose to follow a 
cold trail to advantage. On the other 
hand, acouple of purebred foxhounds are 
an asset to any pack, as they cut more 
and pick up trails faster than the others. 


GOT interested in lion hunting as self- 

defense. I picked my dogs, trained 
them, and learned to hunt lions because 
the beasts were killing my stock. In the 
last twelve months alone, my pack has 
taken more than a dozen lions from the 
country around my Four Mile Ranch in 
the Galuro Mountains. Lions no longer 
kill my stock as regularly as they did be- 
fore, but Icontinueto hunt them for sport. 

One tip on lion hunting is not to urge 
your dogs onto a cold trail too much. If 
you do, the younger members of the pack 
will be anxious to please you and, bewil- 
dered by the scarcity of scent, they will 
tear out after the first hot trail which 
crosses. Then you'll have the darnedest 
deer chase on your hands you've ever 
seen. You'll waste your time and energy, 
and you'll give the dogs bad habits. 
Take your time. 

When the trail warms up, it’s all right 
to urge the dogs on. They'll be so well 
fastened to it that nothing can shake 
them off as long as they can follow. Dogs 


are anxious to please, and the more you 
praise and encourage them the better 
they like it. Another tip is to choose 
moist days following a rain or snow as 
scent lies better then. Very dry weather 
makes a trail difficult to follow. Without 
some moisture, scent seems to evaporate. 
And don’t work your dogs to death. A 
good hunt every five days is enough. If 
they hunt oftener, dogs go stale and 
their feet become sore. 

A good lion dog is a marvelous crea- 
ture. The better ones hang onto a trail 
and give up only when the animal is 
killed or when the country gets so rough 
they can no longer follow. Nothing can 
divert them. Dogs have been known to 
keep lions treed two or three days, and 
the best dogs stick to a trail even though 
a fresher one crosses it. 


N EXPERIENCE of mine illustrates 

this. It also is the story of my biggest 
piece of luck to date. I had my pack in 
the Galuros when my best dog, Old Red, 
left the others and went off on his own. 
I followed the main pack, and, shortly 
afterward, came upon them with two big 
cats up a tree. I shot them out, loaded 
them on a mule, and started hunting up 
Old Red. About an hour later I heard 
him barking tree. He had two lions up a 
tree. I ended their careers of deer killing 
and general outlawry. Four lions in a 
few miles; $20,000 worth of venison saved 
for the people of Arizona in a morning. 
Not a bad record for one day! 

And that story illustrates the coward- 
liness of lions, too. Either of those full- 
grown lionesses could have killed Old 
Red in a few seconds, yet they shinned 
up a tree to get away from him. Why? 
I don’t know. My guess is that lions are 
terrified at the clamor that dogs set up. 
Like all cowards, they fear anything 
which takes the aggressive against them. 

Lions are short-winded creatures, and, 
once the dogs get them running, the end 
is in sight, unless, of course, they go 
somewhere no dog can follow. Often 
they will jump out of their first tree 
when the hunters approach, or when 
they get their wind back, or tire of the 
whole business. Sometimes, if the hunt- 
er is slow in coming up, the lion will be 
treed five or six times. With the pack 
behind them, lions seldom run more than 
200 or 300 yards when they leave a tree. 
They are very fast for a little way, but 
they can’t stand much running. 

Once the lion is treed, it is up to the 
hunter to make the kill cleanly. That 
means he must hit the animal in the 
brain or break the neck. If he doesn’t, 
the lion may kill a couple of his best 
dogs before he dies, as a wounded, des- 
perate lion is a tough hombre. Lung 
shots are no good. They will kill the 
lion in a few minutes, but not before he 
does a lot of damage. 

Many persons who photograph treed 
lions try to shoot them first through the 
muscle of the foreleg. When that is done 
the photographer can climb into a tree 
without the lions jumping out. He can 
take all the pictures he wants from a 
distance of a few feet. Then, when the 
pictures are taken, the lion is usually 
finished off with a head shot. That’s a 


professional secret. Perhaps I should 
not have given it away! 
I hope I haven’t made lion hunting 


sound easy. Itisn’t. I have let dogs down 
over a cliff by a rope so they could follow 


where no dog (Continued on page 73) 
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ARCH SUPPORT MOCCASIN 















hand sewed moccasin made from black, me- 
dinm weight, oil tanned leather. Eyeleted collar 
nd ad ustable gusset in tip. Molded arch sup 
g bber sole which supports the 
1 the same as dress shoe yet 
has the ease and comfort of the 
old fashioned moccasin, 
Whole and half sizes. 
Write for Catalog. 
L. L. BEAN, Inc., 
Mfrs. Fishing 
Camping and 
Hunting 
Specialties Men’s 
227 Main St., postpaid 
Freeport, Maine ~ postpaid 








BALL JOINT 
Auto Trailer Coupler $1.95 


Rocky Mt. States West, $2.25. Postpaid 


Adjustable Bumper Hitch $1.35 


This hitch can be put on, 
taken off, or adjusted to 6 
different positions with a 
wrench. Postpaid, $1.35 without ball. 
(Rocky Mt. States West $1.50.) Write 


for catalog on trailer hardware and 
camping trailers 
ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP CO. 


567 S. Henry St. Bay City, Mich. 





EXACT REPRODUCTION 
Ct ee 

CAST IRON COOK STOVE 
BURN WOOD!! 
in the Famous an 

ALAMO Cook Stove ‘ 
Large Oven — Big Firebox 
cooks and bakes perfectly. 
Order from this ad or write 

for Big FREE CATALOG. 

Money Back Guarantee 
BRIDGE & BEACH MFG. co. 
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Cook Ste 
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- of Bargains in Army, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blank- 
ets, Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout 
Supplies, etc. Send 10c for copy 
to be redeemed on first order, 





ESTABLISHED 1868 
4730 Lester St. Richmond,Va, 
















o poles required. Erect on 
canoe paddles, short sticks or 
spend from tree branch. Sew- 
ro in water-proof floor. Insect- 


proof, rain-proof, ventilated, 
light, convenient. A or 
khaki. Get a FREE copy 
Camper’s 27 ri Edi- 


tion) from your dealer. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
103 Poplar St., St. Louis, Mo. 


HULL AUTO 7 









COMPASS 





uu ever taken the wrong 
re — nd driven many miles before 
discovering your mistake? This new 


AIRPLANE TYPE AUTO COM 
PASS constantly tells your direction 
of travel. Sticks to windshield. Base 
%” diameter. ONLY $1.95 POST- 
PAID. including Compensator 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
if your dealer cannot 
supply you, order direct. 
HULL MFG. CO., Box 246-M, WARREN, ono 








DUDLEY KIT 


Approved Suction Treatmentfor 
SNAKE -- SPIDER BITE 


Used by various U. S. depart- 









































ments, Scouts, foresters, etc. 

Simple, effective. $1.50 post- 

paid, Clyde Flack Co., San Antonio, Tex. 
YE ti se Seat Our plans for this 16 ft. cabin-type 
| | trailer re imple and easy to 
f . folk that anyone at all handy with 
i tools can ¢ truct it. Send $1.00 
LN f ete plans, specifications 
LA /A letailed instructions and material 
li t These plans include all the 

1 need to build a complete trailer. 


MARTIN REED, P. 0. Box 632-0, Newark, N. J. 
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Hounds and Horses 
on a Cat Trail 


(Continued from page 72) 

had ever gone before. I remember letting 
Old Red down a cliff by the tail he 
could keep after a big male lion which 
had flied along a ledge about six inches 
wide and 200 feet above the bottom of 
the canyon. Red and I got that lion. I 
have come in with my legs torn and bat- 
tered, and my face a mass of blood from 
following the dogs through brush. But 
physicial pain and hardship or not, I like 
it, and so do the dogs. 

After the dogs, the 
help to the lion hunter is the horse. You 
need a good, strong, cow horse, used to 
rough going, trained to stand when the 
reins are dropped, and to follow you at 
a whistle. 

Your saddle should be a Western stock 
pattern, and should have a cantle of 
medium height, as a high cantle may 
hurt your back when you go downhill or 


so 


most important 


duck under limbs. The one-cinch, or 
“center-fire,” saddle is the bunk for lion 
hunting, or for that matter for any 


rough-country work. You need a double- 


rigged saddle that will stay put. Take 
saddlebags for your camera, lunch, and 
so on, and use blankets rather than 
pads as they will be useful in case you 
have to lie out all night. That has hap- 
pened to me more than once. 

Chaps are an absolute necessity. With- 
out them, the lion hunter will tear the 
skin of his legs to shreds. Horsehide 
chaps are the best. They are strong and 


durable, 
cap you in case 
caballo behind, 


you have to leave the 
and set out on foot. Your 
other clothes should be of some smooth, 
firm, strong material which won't tear 
in the brush or impede your progress by 
catching on thorns. Long will 
your arms from painful scratches. 


sleeves 


save 


UT some light, cotton ropes in the 

saddlebags, and take along a couple of 
gunny sacks, as you may strike a female 
with young following and wish to take 
the kittens alive. The gunny 
placed one inside the other, make a good 
outfit to pack kittens in if they are small 
If the kittens are larger, you can button 
them up in your leather jumper, taking 


sacks, 


care not to let them get their feet and 
claws loose. Carry a small hatchet, a 
knife, and a pistol for work at close 
quarters. 

Rifles are a matter of choice. As lions 


are usually shot at close range, almost 
anything will do. I use an old .30/30 in a 
tight scabbard, so that, if it starts to 
work out, I notice it before it is lost. A 
.30/30 bullet in the spine or brain is good 
cat medicine. Aim is more important 
than ammunition. 

Both horses and dogs cost plenty 
money, and the hunting takes plenty of 
time. However, there are many profes 
sionals in the Southwest who will guar 
antee the sportsman the thrill of killing 
a lion for a nominal sum—some low 
as $100. Most hunting is done by profes- 


v1 


as 


sional lion killers in the employ of the 
government. 

But I am an amateur. I have never 
made a dime directly for killing one of 
them. Of course, I profit indirectly by 
keeping the beasts thinned out on my 


ranch, but I like the sport so well I think 
I'd keep it up even if I didn’t own a 
horse or a cow which I had to protect 
It’s an all-year sport, a dog-and-horse 
sport, and, when it comes to thrills, it’s 
in a class by itself. 


yet not heavy enough to handi- } 






















INTRODUCTORY KIT=— PIPE, 
POUCH AND 
TOBACCO 























































































| RUM ony pine MONEY 
Je {ror fty-year- 
je ne Algerian BACK 
: GUARANTEE 
5 k t cured with 
finest Jamaica Rum by a secret WALLY 
FRANK process. (Imparts a sweet, mellow 


Dri Sen oke filter keeps mouth 
srifies smoke. Natural finish in- 
side : No Paint—No Varnish—No 
Breaking-in. Regular Value — $2.50 
1 FISHERMAN’ § POUCH made of Air-Tight, 
Waterr g ne English Oil Silk. 
Regular Value=$ .50 


flavor.) Specia 


FILLED WITH our famous Rum Cured To- 
(Mixture No. 77) extra mild and 

fragra ind will not bite the tongue. Reg- 

viarvalue$2.50perlb. Regular Value=$ .20 





Total Regular Value — $3.20 
To make new friends— 


CHECK SHAPE cf 
Gh: 
0 O O 


DESIRED 

WALLY FRANK, Ltd., London 
—NEW YORK SHOPS— 

10 E. 45 St Cor. Nassau & Fulton 


A A SS SS TT 

Dept. 123, 10 E. 45th St., New York, N. Y. Enclosed 
§ find $1. Ship POSTPAID | complete Sportsman's § 
Special Kit—]. Ship C. O. D., I will pay on 
delivery, plus ; postage—L). My money will be 
refunded if | am not completely satisfied. 
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{ Address 
t City State 
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ADVENTURE: COMFORT: ECONOMY, 


SILVER DOME 


The Coach You’ve Been Looking For! 


Plan now to spend the most glorious vacation 
ot your life this semmer—in a Silver Dome, 
the trailer coach that has everything you 
want! Completely equipped and built with 
the same care and precision as a modern 
motor car. See Silver Dome-the recognized 
leader—today! Find out why thousands are 
talking about the four new 1936 models. Silver 
Dome offers you separate bedrooms and rear 
dinette—also private bath and lavatory accom- 


modations. The biggest coaches NEW LOW 
at the lowest prices in Silver PRICES 
Dome history. As low as $465, 5 
equipped. Send 10c for 20-page 465 
illustrated catalog. AND UP 


Dealers: Send for attractive sales plan 


SILVER DOME, INCORPORATED 
6243 Woodward Ave. Detroit, Michigan 
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Tips On Choosing Sailboats 

















N SPITE of the many types ot 
boats available, there is, to a 


power 
great 
many people, nothing quite like a sail- 


boat for pleasure and sport. To them, 
the small sailboat offers the utmost in 
keen, zestful fun, and thrills at a mini- 
mum of expense. 

Many boat owners are former sailboat 
men who, for one reason or another, have 
acquired power cruisers, although they 
still like to sail occasionally. Others, who 
have only week-ends or vacations to de- 
vote to the sport, often require speed so 
that they can enjoy the most sailing in 
the shortest time. They, too, go in for 
fast runabouts or cruisers. There are 





A VERSATILE PAIR 
OF SAILBOATS 


Above is a combination 
sailing dinghy which has 
a centerboard. It can be 
used as a rowboat or as 
an outboard motor boat. 
At the left is a racing 
catboat of the Olympic 
type, developed fromthe 
Snowbird class yacht. It 
takes an outboard kicker 


wany others, either unacquainted with 
sailboats, or possessing other craft, who 
do not relish the idea of spending large 
sums on big sailing boats. For each of 
these there are sailboats in a wide va- 
riety of types and prices. 

Practically every yacht club, every. bay, 
harbor, or river colony, with water 
enough to make sailing worth while, has, 
because of local conditions or custom, its 
favored class. A few of the most popular 
types are adaptable to widely varying 
conditions. 

The selection of a sailboat is quite sim- 
ple. Of the several classes of small sail 
boats available for pleasure and sport, 


the dinghy is the most generally useful, 
being adaptable as a combination row- 
ing, power, and sailboat, and even for 
club racing. They vary in length from 7 
to 20 feet. 

The dinghy is, primarily, a utility boat, 
and only secondarily a racing and pleas- 
ure sailboat. The original purpose of 
this type of craft was to serve as tender 
to larger boats, hauling passengers 
ashore or bringing equipment aboard. 
Dinghies were built broad in the beam, 
short enough to handle easily, and de- 
signed to tow well without yawing or 
shipping water. These very features 
made these boats remarkably adaptable 
to sailing. 

The sailing dinghy, therefore, is prac- 
tically an all-purpose craft. It can be 
used for cruising as well as for summer 
and winter sailing. It may be used for a 
work boat on a cruiser, to taxi passen- 
gers ashore or to take them fishing in 
protected waters. With it, side trips 
can be made from the cruiser around the 
bay or harbor, and it is always on hand 
for an impromptu race, or to be entered 
in an official regatta where every one 
races for fun. In this manner, the cruis- 
er owner not only finds the dinghy a defi- 
nite convenience, but can derive consid- 
erable entertainment from it as a sport- 
ing craft for sailing or racing. 

Although any dinghy may be remod- 
eled into a workable sailing boat, those 
built specially for the purpose naturally 
are best. A dinghy, to be practical both 
as a tender and a racing boat, must tow 
well, sail and handle nicely and, in ad- 
dition, be suitable for use with an out- 
board motor. To be eligible for racing, 
it must meet certain prescribed require- 
ments. Hull size and sail area must con- 
form to specifications of the North 
American Dinghy Association. The sail 
should be simple, quick to rig, and stow 
easily inside dinghy. To permit instant 
beaching, and to adapt it fo varying con- 
ditions, the dinghy should, preferably, be 
equipped with a light, metal, pinned cen- 
terboard. 

Besides the dinghy, there are all man- 
ner of round and V-bottom rowboats, 
from 10 to 16 ft. long, adapted to sail or 
motor. Roomy, and proportioned to meet 
any weather conditions likely to be met 
on bay, harbor, river, or lake, these hulls 
provide a means of sport and pleasure at 
surprisingly low cost. In localities where 
there are sufficient hulls of one particu- 
lar design, this type of sailboat may be 
used for class racing. 

The small, open sailboat is as im- 
portant in the average shore-side sum- 
mer colony as the sailing dinghy is in 
harbors, where cruising yachtsmen gath- 
er, and both types have their special uses. 
There are hundreds of different boats of 
this design in round-bilge, V-bottom, and 
flat-bottom construction, ranging from 
7 to 20 feet. Of the one-design classes, 
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the number is already large and growing 
still larger, the different sizes and types 
being limited only by the skill and inge- 
nuity of designers. In one-design racing, 
where every boat is of the same size and 
design, success depends upon individual 
skill. Because of the limitations and re- 
strictions imposed on sails, finish, and 
equipment, the wealthy owner has no ad- 
vantage over one of limited means. 
The popular one-design classes in- 
clude the moth, comet, sea gull, Olympic, 
snipe, meteor, star, and countless others. 
Throughout the country, manufacturers 
offer boats not only for the popular 
classes, but for special classes which a 
club may create by purchasing three or 
more boats of identical design. Limiting 
the permissible variations in design be- 
tween competing boats of any class, of 
course, makes for fairer and more inter- 
esting racing, and it is always advisable, 
whenever possible, to form clubs of iden- 
tical hulls. 
A type 
popular on 
ming dish” 


of sailboat that has become 
inland lakes is the “skim- 
or bilge-board scow. A low 
freeboard, shallow bottom sections, and 
the typical scow bow, combined with 
enormous sail spreads, make these craft 
unusually speedy—25 miles an hour be- 


ing not unusual for the larger boats 
This type of sailboat is used on many in- 
land lakes, but is totally unsuited to 
large, unprotected waterways. These 


craft usually are of the cat-rig or sloop- 
rig type, with one centerboard or two 
bilge boards. The moth, an 11%-ft. sail- 


boat of this type, is particularly inex- 
pensive, and quite fast. It is also suit 
able for two persons, and adapted to 
one-design racing on protected water- 
ways. 

Almost any of the one-design classes, 


useful as day sailers for 
pleasure or racing, because of their 
roomy proportions make fine hulls for 
cruising unknown waterways, using sail 
alone or with a small outboard motor as 
auxiliary power. For the motor-car 
nomed, any of the round or V-bottom 
sailboats such as the moth, Olympic, 
snipe and others may be transported by 
trailer anywhere, and racing abroad in- 
dulged in, or sailing enjoyed by those 
living far from the water. The center- 
board, being adjustable to varying 
depths, makes it possible to use them in 
any waters where there is enough depth 
to sail, and allows them to be instantly 


besides being 


beached if necessary 
Sail rigs for nearly all one-design 
dinghies and small, pleasure sailboats 


are either of the cat or sloop type. Either 
is simple and easily handled by one per- 
son. The cat rig consists of one large 
mainsail, while the sloop rig has a jib 
as well. The gaff-headed rig is steadily 
being replaced by the universal Marconi 
rig which has tall masts, but reduced 
pressure aloft and improved aérodynamic 
form. The tall masts, necessary with the 
Marconi rig, are generally hollow, pro- 
viding light weight with great strength. 
Sails are available in any of the stand- 
ard weights of sailcloth or finely-woven 
balloon cloth—Wm. Jackson. 


Carrying an Outboard 


HE most convenient place to carry an 

outboard motor is on the front of the 
car. A simple three-point support can be 
made from three pieces of strap iron, 
bolted onto the bumper supports. Put a 
leather cover over the motor, and strap 
the propeller end securely in a metal 
fork, attached to the right bumper sup- 
port. Two iron straps on the other sup- 
port form a rest for the motor, which 
can be held firmly in position by a pair 
of 3/16-in. bolts—J. Robert Hall, Mo. 
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SA “ep - 
The New 
ELGIN FOR SPORTSMEN 


-.. it’s spray-proof! 


When the wild, wild waves are saying it with 
spray, this new Elgin Sport Watch answers 
back with dependable time. It’s the first qual- 
ity outdoor watch for so low a price. Timed to 
the standard of the stars ... and moisture- 
proof! It requires only the care good sportsmen 
give all fine equipment. Your jeweler has it now! 


“ELGIN 


MARK OF 


15 jewels, un- 
breakable crys- 
tal, luminous 
index or 3-fig- 
ure index dial. No. 
1802, non-magnetic 
stainless steel, $25. 
No. 1801, gold filled, 


RICAN leather thong, $32.50. 


AME LEADERSHIP SINCE 1865 








CUT-TO-FIT 


KAYAKS 


or home building $8.45 
—_ l'wenty 


FREE CATALOG 








See the fleet of Old 





portsman as_ illus 

trated, only $13.75. Town Boats, illus- 

FEATHERWEIGHT trated in the new 

pened tlle Men Meta t catalog. Big, fast, 

to ride seaworthy models 
Mail dime for literate for the family. 








Jamestown Specialty Co., 377K, Titusville Pa Open-deck boats for 





sport. Every Old Town Boat is tough 
and rugged. Built to last for years of 
hard use. Reinforced to bear the heav- 
iest outboard motors. Also canoes, row- 
boats, dinghies. Write today. Old Town 
Canoe Co., 277 Fourth St., Old Town, Me. 














Built by experts since 1890,—for fishermen—tourists tage owner 
ar lt » folding canvas or plyw 
Li f and leakproof. ( 
nr y for use ir inute é 
fo Governme nt Er eer 1.V 
Also new 1936 solid built cypress row boats and 


shallow draft Utility-Fish boat with inboard engine 
Write for FREE literature and MONEY BACK GUARANTEI |! 
THE ACME BOAT COMPANY } 
Miamisburg, Chio | 





72 Spruce St. 


9 Hours to Build 
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M ‘pertaman's CRE AUTO 
- Yak is the ——~ 
Ki- Yak is the, ot > CANOE & BOAT CARRIER 
development in years. Exclo- SS nw VAC-O-GRIP Carriers are held rigidly in place by differential pressure 
sive new structural features seta taken from the engine va uum line and readily removed when the vac 
ectec 


new standard for lightness, strength, durability, peanty a and ease 1 
of asse mpbiy. Easily portable. Low introductory prices! Don't deny | 4d 
elf the pleasure of knowing all aboutit. Rush 10c for Cc ao slog. 
idle now given with your Sportsman's Ki Kit—if you hurry! 


MEAD GLIDERS **55i.'0:7'*" CHICAGO 


The four large rub be ver vee uum cups evenly 
canoe or boat up It ONOOKS to 
olid or metal trim ne 

Carrier weigh 
1 in “ co me oy to a trailer. 


Toledo, Ohio 
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“4222 W. “Gansrott st 
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| VAC-O-GRIP COMPANY, 








ilt, seaworthy boat but tl head ar 








their tr ; 
houlder ahead of anything ever offered t 
In sailboata, we are now building a 21 ft. Mallard ar . to our 1 ft. Snipe 
which proved a sensation last year in racing competitic lesign. If you 
want agoed and se workmanship, without paying extra y a » get your sail- 
oat rite for dat ~ 


DUNPHY BOAT CORP. 516 Ws St. eoahkosh Wis. = ‘ 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT 


f Summer Cottage + Camps 


Trailers —_ 
and Electricity 


for RADIO BATTERY 
CHARGING with the 


HANDY * PORTABLE 
LITTLE POWER-PLANT 


s Super-engineered by Continental. Equipped 
with new type generator which has constant 
voltage over varying speeds—assuring protection to 
battery always. Exclusive Tiny Tim feature. Plant 
weighs only 51 pounds, Wonderful for summer 
cottages, boats, trailers, camping. 200 watt output. 
Lights 7 25-watt, 6-volt lamps, and when operating 
even under this load continues to charge battery. 
Charges radio or auto batteries. Runs washing ma- 
chine. Merely fill with gas and oil and push starting 
button. Costs less than one cent an hour to operate. 
Price $55.00 F.O. B. Detroit. Return coupon for 
information 





CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORP., Detroit, Dept. 0-7 


Please send me full information onTiny Tim Portable 
Power Plant. 


Name. 





Address——— 





Want Real Comfort? 





Se _ for a 


REST- A-BACK BAG 


for Bathing, py oe Pienies 
appbination Bag and Back Rest co 
fishing or t 4 r ‘ n there 
rong canva einforced at all point pecial 





frarne A y an he eal t. Bright awning te + oy 
beach $ " Khaki or wh anvas $1 € ash, check or 


mu“ CONTAINER SUPPLY CO. 
638 Broad St., Sank Ses. a Nn. J 
gents Wantec 
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BEATS 
the World 








Better Built 
Lower Prices 






Canoes 
$54 
and up 
All popular mod 
strong and dur: ible. 





ae 
canvas covered. Light, swift, safe, 
Many color combinations. 





els, 


Rowboats - wa 

$42 
and up 
Most complete line ever offered, 
prices. 





at real money-saving 


Out- 

board 
Boats 

$42 
and up 
ONLY THOMPSON BOATS HAVE FULL LENGTH 
SPRAY RAILS. KEEP PASSENGERS PER- 

FECTLY DRY AT HIGH SPEEDS. 


SAIL BOATS 


Today’s five most popular 
models at money-saving prices 
12 ft. OLYMPIC 


16 ft. COMET... - 








16 ft. ILYA CUB 
18 ft. SEAGULL . 


sail, mast and rigging at prices 
quoted above. 


CATALOG — SAVE MONEY—PROMPT SHIPMENT 
weet te the kind of boat you areinterestedin 
WO LARGE FACTORIES < 

BROS. OAT 
Write to 
Either Place 


(84) 


MFG. CO. 
br 18 Elm St 
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Boat Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


Cage Spar Buoy 
RACTICAL, 
and simple to 

f make, the cage 
spar buoy is read- 
ily located and 
can be picked up 
easily from eith- 
ao} * er high or low 

i - decks. Built of 

wood strips and 
blocks, it is in- 
expensive, and, 
because of the 
open construc- 
tion, it remains 
upright in any 
sea or blow. The 
36-in.buoy shown 
is suitable for boats from 10 to 30 ft. For 
larger boats, the size is increased in pro- 


wa 


portion. 

Cut three 1%4-in. thick circular blocks, 
one 7%-in., one 8-in., and one 5%-in. di- 
ameter, notching the 7% and 5%-in. 


blocks which go at bottom and top re- 
spectively, for the % x 1%-in. uprights. 
Attach four *, x 1%-in. strips to blocks 
with two No. 10 flathead, galvanized 
screws. Bore a %-in.-diameter hole in 
the top block for flagstaff, and a %-in. 
hole in the bottom one for a *% x 2-in. 
eye bolt. With the anchor and mooring 
lines attached to bottom, the anchor 
strain is not transmitted through the 
buoy. Use pine, cypress, cedar, or fir, 
and give the completed buoy three coats 
of paint. To balance buoy in an upright 
position, place a stone in bottom.—W.J. 


Anchoring from Shore 


SE any desired length of line for 
painter. Make one end fast to an- 
chor, the other to the bow of boat. Lay 


Answers fo 


Long-Distance Canoeing 


Question: Is it possible, in a 13%%4-ft. cov- 
ered canoe, to go along the coast or sheltered 
waterway from New Orleans to the central-south- 
ern part of Florida?—H. D., Calif 


Answer: It is quite possible to make the 
trip from New Orleans to Florida in a canoe, 
providing you pick your days. Some of the trip 
is by inland waterways, and some along the un- 


protected coast. By making the trip in easy 
stages, it could be done safely. —W. J 
Live Box 
Question: I am building a 14-ft. flat-bottom 


fishing boat. I want a live box in the center, as 
I catch many sea trout. Do you think a box, 
with hinged cover, about 18 in. by width of boat, 
by 14 in. high, would do?—C. T. S., Mass. 


The live box should be located un- 
der the amidships seat. Simply build the seat 
up solid from the bottom of the boat. To pre- 
vent leaking, place muslin strips and white lead 
along the board edges and fasten securely with 
screws. Drill a number of holes in the bottom 
of the boat under the seat for the entrance of 
the water. Cover inside with screen.—W. J 


California Redwood 


Question: I have constructed several 12-ft. 
seam-batten outboard boats, using '%4-in. cypress 
for sides and bottoms, and have had success with 
them. I have enough cypress to make the bot- 


Answer: 


the anchor on the bow, with the flukes 
extending over the gunwale so that an- 
chor may be dislodged easily. Have the 
painter coiled neatly behind it. Now, 
take as much line as necessary to allow 
boat to get far enough out. Make one 
end of this line, called the trip line, fast 
to the bottom of the anchor, and make 
the other end fast on shore or to the 
dock. Give the boat a shove, and pay 
out the trip line. When the trip line is 
all out, a sharp jerk will pull the anchor 
from the bow and let it fall in the water. 
The trip line, being fastened to the bot- 
tom of the anchor, will always haul it in 
without any trouble. If the water is deep, 
it is best to check the length of the pain- 
ter, which should lie at an angle of less 
than 45 degrees to the bottom at high 
tide.—L. Norris, Md. 
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Boating Tans 


tom, and the transom is l-in. material. I have 
also two pieces of California redwood. Will this 
do for the sides? —W. F. D., New York 

Answer: The redwood will make satisfac- 
tory planking material, especially as it will be 
coated with linseed oil and varnished. The oil 
will penetrate better if an equal part of tur- 
pentine is mixed with the oil.—W. J. 


Repairing Canoe 
Question: I recently purchased a used canoe. 
How should I go about cleaning, repairing, and 
repainting it? It is an Old Town canoe with 
new canvas a year ago. There is a small leak 
along the keel at one end.—R. E. M., Pa 


Answer: To repair the leak along the keel, 
it is advisable to remove the keel, spread marine 
glue or even white lead along the keel area, re- 
place keel, and remove excess glue or lead. To 
prepare the canoe for use, select some com- 
fortable working quarters, and, with the canoe 
supported on sawhorses, clean it thoroughly with 
warm water and strong cleansing powder, inside 
and out. When thoroughly dry, sand the inside 
and outside lightly to make a smooth surface 
for refinishing. To the inside, apply a coat of 
thinned varnish, and then a coat of the varnish 
as it comes from the can. The varnish will flow 
more readily if the can is suspended in warm 
water. Allow ample time for drying between 
coats, and sand lightly. To the outside, apply 
two coats of glossy paint or, preferably, enamel. 
Sand this down lightly, and, for a brilliant fin- 
ish, apply a coat of spar varnish.—W. J. 
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with his head low so the man who is re- 
lieving him can conveniently pass above 
him. The relief man continues to hold 
onto the gunwales, keeps his weight low, 
and walks forward along the keel line, 
straddling the man whose place he is to 
take. When the substitute has taken the 
bow seat, the former bow man continues 
to move backward to his new place. 

The secret of keeping the canoe right 
side up lies first in changing positions 
with one hand on each gunwale, and, 
secondly, in making changes without 
anyone turning around. With hands on 
the gunwales, the arms act as gauges, 
enabling an occupant to stay on the keel 
line and keep from leaning to one side, 
which so often causes an upset. 


N GOING through choppy water, a 

straight course is often not the safest. 
Waves high enough to cause trouble 
should be met at an angle. To be caught 
in a storm that kicks up a muss is often 
unavoidable, but it is unforgivable, when 
waves are running white, to go out just 
for the fun of it. 

When choppiness develops during a 
cruise, it is well to pull for the nearest 
shore, and wait till the water calms. But 
often you must go through rough water 
to reach the shore. Never allow a canoe 
to remain broadside in the troughs of 
waves. Always run before the wind, 
regardless of your destination. This not 
only lessens the danger of turning over, 
but also the possibility of swamping. 
The bow and stern of the canoe, being 
higher and narrower than the midship 


Canoeing Made Sate 


(Continued from page 39) 
section, part the waves so that they pass 
without boarding. Rather than head 
straight into oncoming waves, and so 
take a severe pounding, swing off a point 
or two, and take the thrust on the quar- 
ter. Watch the crests closely, and syn- 
chronize your paddling by stroking be- 
tween them. This not only makes for 
easier paddling, but keeps you from 
shipping as much water as you would 
otherwise. 

Running ahead of white-capped waves 
offers a problem that must be handled 
delicately. It is essential that your 
course be absolutely dead ahead of the 
waves, without permitting the slightest 
deviation that will allow “broaching to.” 
If the wave catches the canoe at an an- 
gle, the craft is likely to be swung 
around and will wallow broadside in the 
trough. Then the waves swamp you. 

Landing through the surf is a problem 
that requires care and quick thinking. 
The canoe should be kept at a right an- 
gle to the surf, or a thorough soaking 
will follow. While making a landing, 
the bow man should keep a sharp look- 
out for rocks and bowlders, searching for 
an opening among them, and keeping 
the craft clear with his paddle. As soon 
as the canoe touches bottom, the bow 
man should hop ashore, so that the bow 
will lift and let the canoe beach high. 

One of the greatest mistakes a novice 
can make is to desert his craft the mo- 
ment it turns over. No experienced boat- 
man would think of doing such a thing, 
for, when the wind and waves are so 
boisterous that capsizing or swamping 





is inevitable, the only chance the occu- 
pants of any small craft have of surviv- 
ing is to stay with the boat. Too often 
the shore is too far away for even an ex- 
pert swimmer to reach. Fortunately a 
canoe or rowboat will invariably sup- 
port you until help comes, because wood- 
en craft can’t sink. A capsized canoe or 
rowboat, or one that is water-logged to 
the gunwales, will, if the erstwhile oc- 
cupants cling to the sides, support five 
or six of them indefinitely. 

It is not a difficult matter to right a 
capsized craft. Cling to one side, of the 
bottom, and, after this has been well 
submerged, reach over, grasp the gun- 
wale that has been raised from the wa- 
ter, and pull it toward you. Though con- 
siderable water will remain inside, don’t 
be afraid to climb in, for it is far safer 
to sit in a water-filled craft than it is to 
attempt an impossible swim to shore. In 
boarding a capsized canoe, always climb 
in over the end. If you try climbing over 
the sides, you'll capsize it again. With 
the crew aboard, the craft will sub- 
merge a little more, but it will not sink. 
The canoe may be rowed or paddled to 
the shore to be emptied. If the oars or 
paddles are gone, the craft will, on a 
small lake, find its way to land in time. 

Most important of all to remember is 
the fact that a mishap offshore is no 
reason to give way to panic. If you keep 
cool, and follow the few simple rules 
outlined here, your canoeing will be as 
safe as a stroll down a country lane, 
and, if you love the water, a darned sight 
more fun. 
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SPORTSMAN | 


PORTSMAN — Sportwin — Fisherman. . . one 
on the boat 
Here’s 


of these three Evinrudes “belongs” 


of every man who takes his fishing seriously! 
power for fast runs to far-away fishing grounds . . . 
. . Slow trolling speed .. 

. plus the overshadowing 
advantages of Evinrude Hooded Power construction. 


hair-trigger starting ease . 
water-sealed silencing . . 


Fishing hours are priceless hours! For more fun — . 
and more fish — see your Evinrude dealer now! | 
Outboard 
Motors Corporation, 4667 N. 27th St., Milwaukee. 


Or write today for catalog. Address: 


and a 


SPORTSMAN — Weighs only 241/2 pounds 
— runs three hours on one gallon of fuel. 
Price $55. May be purchased on Evinrude de- 
ferred payment plan, down payment, $16.50. 
SPORTWIN — Weighs only 32 pounds. 
Evinrude Co-Pilot and rubber floated steer- 
ing handle. 
ments, down payment, $23. 

FISHERMAN — A powerful fishing motor 
for good speed on husky boats. Price $110. 
On deferred payments, down payment, $33. 


EVINRUDE 


THE GREATEST NAME IN OUTBOARD MOTORING 


y ${ 0 


Bs! Prices F. O. B. Milwaukee 


ay 


Price $77. On deferred pay- 


Write today for 
complete cata- 
phd of “9 9 

otors. Free. 
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outboard motors! 

Airplane engineered! , LBS. 
Lightest weight out 
boards in the world! 
Streamlined! Fully en- 
closed! Simple! Air- 
cooled gasoline model is 
all aluminum alloy ex- 
cept shafts and gears 
genuine Stromberg carburetor — quick starting 

smooth—quiet—cushion-mounted—no water 
jacket and pump to clog and wear out! Just the 
thing for portaging— for ! iilboats, to get 
you home—for dinghy or fi hing boat power 
pertect for canoe use cores of newest aircrait 
type features found on no other outboards 


$3950 
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South Bend 


New Eclipse Electric Outboard Motor 


Eclipse Electric Outboard runs 
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thing for women and 


— tric model weighs only 


Write for full particulars NOW! 
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MARINE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
435 Bendix Drive, South Bend, Ind. 








Shooting Facts. by Major Charles Askins. Com- 
pletely rewritten in 1933—new edition just published. 
All of the up-to-date information on new arms, am- 
munitions, sights, and shooting. Authoritative analysis 
of the best rifles for small game, vermin, deer, and big 
game including elephants. Also latest developments in 
Shotguns. 96 page and cover. 25: postpaid. 

Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 











BIGGER VALUES 
LOWER UPKEEP 


Compare Mullins values with any in the world 
—Row Boats, Inboard and Outboard Motor Boats 


—there’s nothing like them. Mullins boats are 





metal—no calking, water-logging, warping or 
splitting, and they can’t sink. Write for details 
and complete literature. Address Department H 


MULLINS BOAT CORPORATION 
Established 42 years ago at Salem, Ohio 
NOW AT OIL CITY, PA. 
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The Art of Mounting a Trophy 


(Continued from page 35) 


talent for producing true-to-life effects. 

Mounting a skin in this new manner 
calls for great skill, patience—and time. 
There are a dozen vital steps in the proc- 
ess, but none is successful if the skin is 
not first tanned properly. Leading taxi- 
dermists have their own tanning depart- 
ment so they can control every process 
and give each skin just the treatment it 
needs. Two of the skins I saw illustrated 
this treatment. One of them, which was 
to be used as a rug, had a perfectly 
smooth surface on the underside. The 
other, which was to be mounted, was 
rough so that the mounting composition 
would hold it better. 

Every skin is a new problem. A bear 
skin, for example, may arrive from Alas- 
ka in poor condition because the hunter 
did not know how to handle it in the 
field. My own method, which I was as- 
sured is satisfactory, is to salt down the 
skin as soon after the kill as possible. 
I trim and flesh it roughly, and leave 
it flat, fur side down and covered with 
salt, for a day. Then I hang it up to dry. 
When it gets to the taxidermist, it is 
soaked in cold, salt water till it is soft 
again. Even when the taxidermist gets 
a skin in good condition he must scrape 
off tissue and fat the hunter has missed, 
and work it down to the proper thick- 
ness. Then he puts it in a tanning bath 
for ten to fifteen days. Commonly a tan- 
ning liquid, Known as a gambier solu- 
tion, is used. It contains no acid. In the 
case of an elephant hide more care is 
necessary. In the first place, the skin 
has to be trimmed down from an inch or 
so to about an eighth before it can be 
handled, and it may stay in the tanning 
bath not days but months. 

When, in the shop of a busy taxider- 
mist, you see the hard, raw pelts beside 
the beautiful, tanned skins that look and 
feel like soft chamois on their under 
sides, it seems impossible that they can 
be the same material. Because of the 
chemical changes that take place during 
tanning, the skin becomes hard and stiff 
when allowed to dry. If attempts were 
made to soften it in this condition, it 
would crack. The dried skin, therefore, 


has to be treated with neat’s-foot oil, 
heated and applied to the inside of the 
skin. The pelt is then rolled, and left to 
stand for an hour or so to let the oil pen- 
etrate. Then the skin is put in a heated, 
revolving drum that contains a quantity 
of sawdust, which takes up the excess 
oil, and gives the coat a sheen. The skin 
is then ready to be softened by breaking 
down the fibers. 

Before the advent of present-day meth- 
ods, this job was done in the way grapes 
were once crushed to make wine. A few 
skins were thrown in a wooden recepta- 
cle, and barefooted men trampled them 
til they were thoroughly flexible. These 
men were specialists. They could tell 
when a skin was soft enough by the feel 
of it under their feet, and could turn 
each skin over with their toes to bring 
the next one to the top. The device, 
which today crumples and flexes many 
skins at once is, for obscure reasons, 
called a “kicker.” 

When you crumple a piece of paper, 
you put creases in it that are hard to 
get out. Something similar happens to 
the skins in the kicker, so a curious 
saucer-shaped metal disk, or “mooning” 
knife, is used to straighten them out 
again. The skin is held taut by two men, 
while a third rubs this knife back and 
forth over its inner surface. 

Entering the studio of a big taxidermy 
shop, where the actual mounting is done, 
is like going behind the scenes in some 
great, nightmare menagerie. Standing 
around the huge room are mountings in 
various stages of completion, making it 
easy to follow the transformation of a 
tanned skin into a startling copy of life. 
For most animals, such as the deer, the 
first step is to make a clay model, which 
is work for a gifted sculptor. He starts 
with a framework on which to model the 
clay. If the bones of the deer are avail- 
able, they can be used as the foundation 
for the framework, and thus save trou- 
ble in making measurements. The skel- 
eton usually is assembled in some pos- 
ture taken from life—running, feeding or 
fighting—and held by metal rods. Wood- 
en pieces are (Continued on page 79) 





Building up a papier-maché form inside a walrus skin. 
applied to the outside, 


skin is modeled over wet clay, plaster, 


With animals of this type, the 
preserving its form 
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The Art of Mounting a Trophy 


(Continued from page 78) 


used to indicate the outline of the deer 
in places where there are no bones. This 
assembly of bones and boards is to sup- 
port a covering of wire cloth or netting, 
which follows as nearly as possible the 
actual shape. This, however, 
be rigid enough to hold the 
modeling clay, so it is entirely covered 
with a layer of plaster of Paris. The 
sculptor then has a complete plaster 
shell, just a little smaller than the fin- 
ished animal. Then the real work begins. 

The taxidermist who wishes to simu- 
late life in his mountings must be as 
thoroughly familiar with the anatomy 
of animals as any sculptor. Even wrin- 
kles of the flesh, and outstanding veins 
must be accurately indicated in the fin- 
ished reproduction. Nothing can be left 
to guesswork. In the Jonas studio, I saw 
countless photos and sketches, views of 
animal legs, of curving necks, of heads, 
and a hundred other details, snapped or 
drawn from living animals. Many of 
these are the work of John Jonas, who 
spends much of his time in the field, 
studying the habitats of animals, and 
observing their actions. With these 
sketches and photos the sculptor knows 
exactly how an elk’s hoof points when 
he’s running, how he carries his head, or 
what happens to the muscles of his nos- 
trils when he’s panting. Sometimes the 
sculptor visits the zoo and makes plaster 
casts of a particular set of muscles. 

It would be easy to mount the skin 
right on the clay model, but you would 
have an unwieldly, fragile, perishable, 
and unconvincing mounting. For a per- 
manent foundation for the skin you 
need something light, yet tough and un- 
vielding. This is obtained with reén- 
forced papier-maché. That, however, 
must be made from a mold. Over the 
clay model is spread a thick coating of 
plaster of Paris, mixed with fiber, to a 
depth of an inch or more. Strips of tin 
separate this mold into a number of sec- 
tions. When the plaster is dry and hard, 
the sections are removed. Next an im- 
pression of the inside of each section is 
built up of papier-maché, made by soak- 
ing building paper, employed in insu- 
lating inexpensive frame houses, in spe- 
cially prepared flour paste till it is pulpy. 
This is applied to the inside of the plaster 
mold by hand, until it is an eighth inch 
or more thick, usually with a layer of 
burlap or wire netting embedded in it to 
give it strength. When the papier- 
maché is thoroughly dry, it is removed 
from the mold, and the sculptor then 
has an exact replica of the clay model. 
Wooden ribs are inserted in the shells, 
the inside shellacked, and the sections 
issembled. If the animal has horns, they 

re restored at this time. When com- 
pletely dry the whole form is shellacked 
to make it waterproof. 


deer’s 
would not 


OW comes the all-important and del- 

icate step of giving the trophy the 
lifelike appearance that distinguishes 
modern work. Success depends largely 
upon the type of adhesive used. The 
Jonas brothers have developed a compo- 
ition of their own, which, underneath 
the skin, has a fleshy consistency which 
lets the skin be pushed around on it for 
the days or even weeks that are some- 
times necessary. This adhesive is ap- 
plied to the shellacked papier-maché, and 
the skin, which has been dipped in an 
arsenical solution to kill any germs, is 
put on while still slightly damp. Since 
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stretching would give the skin a rigid 
appearance, great care must be taken in 
attaching it. The adhesive composition 
enables the taxidermist to pull the skin 
tight over joints and bulges, or let it 
slack in the hollows, as he desires. To 
mold tiny wrinkles or veins in the pa- 
pier-maché and then plaster the skin 
directly on it would make the recreated 
animal hard and artificial looking 
Touch a vein on a deer’s head, mounted 
by an expert, and you'll find it soft 
With the artificial eyes inserted, the skin 
joints sewed with such great skill that 
the stitches cannot be detected, and the 
mounting is ready for the museum or 
hunter’s trophy room. Only one who has 
watched the process could guess the high 
degree of artistry and enormous amount 
of painstaking labor that has gone into 
its making. 


A SPECIAL method is used in the case 

of a short-haired animal, such as the 
walrus which I watched being mounted 
The skin had been put over a rough clay 
form, and a sculptor was working the 
skin into its natural shape, pushing here 
and molding there, forcing it into the 
wet clay inside it. Presently the skin 
was shaped exactly as it had appeared 
on the living animal, with all its folds 
and curves, With the skin held by the 
clay inside it, it was coated outside with 
plaster until it was covered by a shell an 
inch thick. A rigid wooden frame was 
built around the whole model, which was 
then mounted in a drum arrangement so 
that it could be rolled over, bottom up 
Through a hole cut in the belly of the 
animal, the inside clay was removed, 
leaving the skin held in shape only by 
the outside plaster. Then the artist 
crawled inside the walrus, and started 
building up a papier-maché lining fo! 
the skin. As soon as that set, wooden 
ribs were inserted to brace it, and the 
plaster cast removed from the outside. 
The hole left for inserting the bracing 
was covered with the piece of skin left 
for that purpose, and the walrus was 
ready to have eyes and tusks inserted 
Spraying with clear lacquer and a touch 
of color to restore the natural hues, 
which faded when the animal was killed, 
and touching up damaged places, such as 
bullet holes, completed the job. 

The naturalness of an animal mounted 
by these modern methods is almost un- 
believable. “Even though I’ve seen you 
do it,” I said to Guy Jonas before I left 
the amazing studio, “I still find it hard 
to admit that a dead animal can be 
made to look so real!” 

“They look alive, all right,” he admit 
ted. “Did you ever hear the story of the 
bears at our Yonkers studio? Some time 
ago we mounted three black bears, and 
must have made a pretty good job of 
them. They were to form a natural-hab 
itat group, and, before making up a 
background, the boys decided to 
them on a wooded lot near the studio 
They hadn't been at it very long, lugging 
the bears from one position to another 
when a police car, with its siren scream- 
ing, roared up and a couple of 
jumped out and came rushing over 

“ ‘Hey!’ they yelled, ‘what’s the idea of 
mauling those bears about?’ The boys 
looked at the cops, then looked at the 
bears, and started to laugh. The police 
men saw something was wrong, and took 
a good look at the animals. And were 
their faces red!” 
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ENGINE IN THE BOAT | 
TILTING OUTBOARD DRIVE 


A real dependable electric-starting marine 
engine, 4 cycle, 4 cyl., up to 33.5 hp., yet 
occupying but 2 ft. x 2 ft. area x 1 ft. above 
crank shaft center—that’s Midshipman III 
—the MODERN marine engine. 


Set it well aft in the boat, connect it 
with a tilting G-W Stern Drive. You save 
space, simplify the installation, and can 
operate in shallow water. 


This is the ideal combination, whether 
your boating is for pleasure, convenience or 
business. Before putting your boat in com- 
mission this year, get all the facts on these 
units for use together or separately. Cat- 
alog L is the book. 


WORT 


14 Hill St., Hudson, N. Y. & 


New York Chicago 
420 Lexingion Ave 565 W. Washington St. 6105 








FOLDING 


Light. easy to handle. no leaks or repairs; carry by hand and on 
auto; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable, stronger than wood; 
used by U. 8. and foreign governments. Awarded First Prise at 
Chicago and St. Louis World's Fair. Catalog 

KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO. 
490 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Reece mee: for Ducks 





Two Yarmouth hunters with a bag of ducks, 
offered as evidence of their dog's curious 
ability to decoy the birds from open water 


HIS department is making a 
serious attempt to be big and 
broad, and cover a lot of terri- 


tory, so we'll now have a little fling 
at the correct use of the English 


language. The particular expression Fy, 


under fire is the term “pinch-hitter. 
If a radio coloratura comes down 
with an attack of cholera morbus, 
and a substitute, presumably less tal- 
ented, is rushed to the microphone to 
take the place of the regular star, the 
honeyed tones of the announcer inform 
us that Pneumonia Nuisance is substi- 
tuting for Gloria Goofy, who is tempo- 
rarily indisposed, but will again thrill the 
buyers of Sneezit’s Snuff next week at 
the usual time. 

But, if I know my baseball, that an- 
nouncer is pulling a boner, just as hun- 
dreds of people do when using the term. 
A pinch-hitter is not, as I understand 
it, a good batsman substituted for a bet- 
ter one; he’s just the opposite. The reg- 
ular player is yanked at a critical mo- 
ment to allow a heavier walloper to step 
up to the plate and attempt to give that 
old apple a roaring ride into the bleach- 
ers or out of the park. All of which is 
by way of announcing that I’m calling in 
a pinch-hitter this month, and using the 
term correctly. 

The dog editor’s lot, like that of Gil- 
bert and Sullivan's policeman, is not a 
happy one at times, but it has its mo- 
ments. One of these high spots is hit 
when some reader sends in a letter so 
interesting or instructive, or both, that 
it gives the dog editor a good excuse to 
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thumb himself into the dugout, and 
take it easy while a really capable 
pinch-hitter goes in and knocks out 
a home run. The pinch-hitter in this 
case is Ward Thorne, who bats right- 
handed, and pounds a mean type- 
writer, as you will discover when you 
read the letter that follows. This tale 
was sent to me by Thorne’s pal and 
shooting companion, Rodney Heme- 
on, town clerk of Yarmouth, Nova 
Scotia. My experience has been that 
it doesn’t pay to talk back to town 
clerks, so I beg your respectful at- 
tention. Thorne now batting for Dun- 
can in lauding the tolling dog: 


One of the "tolling" 
dogs, a breed known 
only in Nova Scotia 


“The gray mists of early morning cov- 
ered the big lake with an impenetrable 
pall. Even the trees under which we sat 
and the bushes within a few feet of our 
hiding place were unreal in appearance, 
and distorted by the thick blanket which 
enveloped us. But there was nothing un- 
real about the whistle and throb of wings 
passing overhead, and the conversational 
quack-quack of ducks out on the water, 
as flock after flock passed the blind, and 
joined the others. 

“T had heard of tolling ducks with 
dogs, and it hadn’t sounded sensible to 
me. Shooting with decoys? Yes, I had 
done that. Flight shooting, as the birds 
passed a point of land, or flew over boats 
in the water, was an old tale to me, and 
jumping the birds out of sloughs and 
narrow creeks also was familiar. But 
tolling ducks from far out on the lake 
or river and bringing them within gun- 
shot with a yellow dog! No, I was from 






Missouri, and had to be shown. As a re- 
sult of my incredulity, I was now shiv- 
ering in this blind with Rodney Hemeon, 
town clerk of Yarmouth, N. S. Behind 
us, quivering with anticipation, lay his 
Little River duck dog. It is a breed not 
much known outside of Yarmouth Coun- 
ty, and has not been classified as a breed 

not because it is not worthy of it, but 
because no real effort has been made 
in this direction. A few sporting enthu- 
siasts, Hemeon among them, are trying 
to keep the strain pure, and are breed- 
ing from the best type of dog. 

“Shortly, the rising sun began to ex- 
ert its influence on the dense mist, which 
slowly it began to break in- 
to fantastic shadows as it 
faded. More ducks. kept 
coming in, but they all 
alighted about half a mile 
from us, and joined the big 
raft of birds. Right then I 
gave up all hope of a black- 
duck dinner. I whispered to 
Rodney, ‘If that yellow dog 
can bring those ducks with- 
in gunshot, I'll eat my shirt, 
sweater, and rubber boots.’ 
Giving me a dirty look, Rod- 
ney said, ‘A couple of fat 
ducks would help them 
down, so here goes.’ 

“He motioned the dog out 
of the blind, and tossed a 
small stick on the short, nar- 
row strip of open beach be- 
fore us. There the dog 
played with the stick, toss- 
ing it in the air, rolling on 
it, doing everything that 
could be done to it. She nev- 
er left the open, but played 
up and down close to the 
water. In a short time, a 
duck lifted its head, and 
started shoreward. Another 
joined it, and then another, and present- 
ly the whole raft was forging in our di- 
rection in the form of a great wedge, 
its apex toward us. I watched the birds, 
fascinated by the spectacle, and won- 
dered what the dog would do when the 
birds were near shore. Would she jump 
in the water and bark, thus spoiling any 
chance of a shot? There was no need to 
worry. The dog kept on playing as if 
there was no such thing as a duck. But 
one could see by the tenseness of every 
muscle in her body that she appreciated 
the situation as keenly as we did. Be- 
lieve it or not, those ducks came right 
to the shore. As they closed in, Rod- 
ney gave a low chirp, and the toller came 
into the blind, and laid down. 


HE ducks were apparently dazed for 

a brief moment by the disappearance 
of their lodestar, but only for a moment, 
because a black duck is a wise bird, and 
we could see suspicion in every eye. 
Then Rodney whispered, “Take two on 
the outer fringe as they rise,’ and we 
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| by two men- 





cided to 





stepped into the open. I almost forgot | 


to shoot, the roar of wings was so dis- 
concerting, but managed to get two | 
birds, while Rodney pulled down three. | 


On order, the dog brought each bird to 
hand in a thoroughly competent manner. 


“We lay back in the blind, and talked | 


of the Little River duck dog. I was told 
of some of its feats as toller and retriev- 
er. In the old days of market shooting 
and careless slaughter of ducks, the dog 
played a major part. 
for 30 or 40 ducks to be taken 


on the water and another on the rise. It 
was then that the retrieving qualities of 
this dog were brought into full play 
Wounded birds were followed over 
under the water and on land, and few 
ducks unable to fly were lost. Icy water 
meant nothing to this dog. After re- 
trieving, it was always ready and anxious 
to work again. 

“More ducks arrived and the scene was 
enacted again with only a small flock 
this time. But the birds came in as be- 
fore, and we got a brace apiece and de- 
go home. Enough’s enough. 
“I didn’t eat my clothing, but I did eat 


duck, and the next time I hear renee | 
| stories, I'll not be quite so Pras ptical. | 
Ducks do come to the dog, and it is 


| the 


| tioned, and they are excellent retrie 





mighty fine sport watching them do it.’ 
Now that Thorne has circled the bases, 
tipped his cap, and disappeared into the 
dugout, it occurs to me that his ac- 
count of the tolling dogs of Yarmouth 
is going to be bad news for the manu- 
facturers of the common or wooden va- 
riety of duck decoys. Their only salva- 
tion will be, I should say, to invent a 
mechanical decoy, with an electric mo- 
tor and a rat-trap attachment. This 
should be controlled by an electrical de- 
vice on shore, so that, after the decoys 
have brought the ducks within gunshot 
and the game down, the sportsman 
can manipulate the decoys so that the 
rat trap grabs the dead ducks. Then the 
wooden decoy, guided by the electrical 
device or simply by 100 yd. of wire, can 
be pulled ashore, and the decoys set for 
another batch.—_Wm. Cary Duncan. 


Cockers for Home and Field 


ANY hunters who live in the city 

M need a hunting dog that can be 

raised in the home. The demand 

is for an all-round dog, as good on rab- 

bits as on quail or pheasants, and one 

that retrieves well, yet is small enough 
for a house dog. 

To my mind, the dog that best fills 
these requirements is the spaniel. Both 
cocker and springer are without 
equal for small game and the birds men- 

vers 
Of the two, the springer would suit most 


is 


persons better than a cocker, and I do 
not think it would be considered too 
large for a house dog. Many people, who 


have pointers and setters for house dogs, 
do not find their size an objection, but 
neither should be used for rabbits. Cock- 
ers usually are affectionate animals, 
though they are sometimes considered a 
little timid. Timidity, however, is usual- 
ly a matter of individual temperament 
among all classes of bird dogs. 


There is little to choose between the 
hunting qualities of male and female 
cockers. Possibly the female may be a 
little easier to handle at times, but even 


that is not a hard and fast rule. Spayed 
females are often used as bird dogs, but 
the operation should be delayed until 
the bitch is at least 10 or 11 months old. 

Cockers may safely be bought at two 


to six months old. After the pup has 
reached six months, his training to the 
gun can be started.—W. C. D 


It was not unusual | 
at one toll | 
a shot into the massed flock | 


and | 


| 
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Brush And Meadow Dog 


Question: I have a cocker spaniel which I 
use on chickens and pheasants, but I am plan- 
ning on changing breeds, because I find my dog 
will not work in tall grass where he cannot see 
ahead. We have a lot of brush and meadows in 
my part of the country. I also find that my dog 
tires easily and will not work steadily. 

I have been considering a setter, pointer, or a 
German short-haired pointer. Which of these 
breeds is best suited for brushy and hay- 
meadow country? Which is most easily handled 
and trained, and which is superior for chickens 
and pheasants?—R. M. P., Minn. 


Answer: Any of the setters or pointers 
should do good work in the type of country you 
mention. The question is one of the individual 
dog, rather than of the breed. Where briers are 
very bad, and cover extremely heavy, the setters 
have always been considered fully as practical 
as the short-hairs by reason of their protective 
coat, but this idea is not as commonly accepted 
as it used to be. 

Nearly any pointer or setter can be trained 
for cover work, but, if your shooting is of that 
kind, I would suggest you look for gun-dog 
breeding, rather than pure field-trial stock. I 
think setters and pointers are equally easy to 
train. Here again it is not a question of breed, 
but of the individual dog. Dogs from good, 
steady working ancestors are usually easy to 
train and handle.—W. C. D 


Pointer Flushes 
Question: My pointer is 3 years old, regis- 


tered, and of good hunting stock. This is the 
third season I have hunted with him. The first 


Channel! Bass 


Cl ucstions. 


year he pointed and held as well as one could 
expect of a 6-month-old pup, and had 20 or 25 
birds shot over him, mostly grouse. I always 
had to fight him to keep his range down. The 
second season he had about the same number of 
birds shot over him. The third year, however 
I got him out more frequently. He seemed to go 
absolutely crazy as soon as he began to make 
game, and most of the time flushed his birds be- 
fore pointing. He handled beautifully until he 
got wind of birds, and then blew up. He seems 
to have a good nose, as he can wind grouse 50 
to 100 yd. away under good scenting conditions. 
What would you advise me to do to get him to 
approach his birds carefully and point as he did 
his first year?—M. D. L., New Hampshire. 


Answer: Your experience with your pointer 
is not unusual, and I believe the dog can be 
cured of his flushing and failure to point his 
birds by a systematic course of yard breaking 
with a 15 or 20-ft. rope. Any book on breaking 
bird dogs will give you the details if you do not 
already know the method. If necessary, you can 
slow up your dog and keep him under control by 
hunting him for a few days with the rope at- 
tached to his collar. As soon as he shows signs 
of game, you can step on the rope end. A few 
days of this should bring him to a point where 
your “Whoa” will stop him from rushing in to 
flush.—W. C. D. 


Cockers vs. Springers 


Question: What are the merits of cocker 
and springer spaniels for rabbit and 
hunting?—R. L. B., New Jersey 


pheasant 


Answer: With all due respect to the cocker, 
which is a grand little dog, I believe you will 
find the average springer superior to the average 
cocker as a field dog.—W. C. D. 





Save the Day 


(Continued from page 23) 


five minutes, anglers who until then had 
been fishing for flounders were shedding 
shoes and socks, rolling up their trousers, 
and rigging up hand lines, and what- 
ever surf tackle they could beg or bor- 
row. My bucket of mullets vanished al- 
most instantly, for nothing beats a mul- 
let for channel-bass fishing in the surf 
at Oregon Inlet. The fishing went on 
merrily for half an hour before the next 
strike occurred. This proved to be a 
small channel bass, or “puppy” drum in 
the vernacular of the coast country. But 
it wasa scrappy little bronze-back at that. 

George, who, during all the excitement, 
had been stretched half asleep on the 
sand, climbed to his feet when the “pup- 
py” was hauled in. 

“A school of small ones, coming in for 
mussels,” he said. “No more big ones 
here until the tide changes.” 

I had long ago learned not to argue 
with George about the fine points of 
fishing at Oregon Inlet. So would you, if 
you had seen him fish for as many sea- 
sons as I have. 

“Look!” exclaimed George, pointing a 
gnarled finger toward the inlet. “A 
school of drum working inside. Let’s 
troll for ’em.” 

A great flock of gulls was screaming 
and diving at the breakers as they swept 
in over the inner bar. It meant that: fish 
were coming. We could smell them. I 
mean that literally. Many times I have 
smelled a school of channel bass long 
before I could see it. Anyone could when 
they travel in schools of thousands such 
as I have seen along the Carolina coast. 
I looked into our mullet bucket. Empty! 


“Spoons are better than mullet for 
trolling,” said George. 

I had a collection of spoons in sizes 
from 1 to 4%. We hurried back to the 
boat, where I looped on a new leader, 
took off my sinker, and put on a No. 3, 
swivel-hook spoon. 

We headed for the bar, and were with- 
in fifty feet of the breakers before George 
swung the boat around and yelled, “Get 
your tackle over. We are right in ’em. 
They're swimming deep.” 

I was using a six-foot trolling rod and 
fishing from port. I had out about eighty 
feet of line when I got a strike. 

“Hooked,” I yelled. 

“Pay off,” yelled George. “Got to keep 
under way until we get out of here.” 

I set the tension on my reel, and let 
line pay out slowly until we were far 
enough away from the breakers to idle 
the motor. Frank had his line out, but 
immediately reeled in to keep from foul- 
ing me. Other boats, which had been 
trolling inside, came up and, with idling 
motors, watched the battle. A six-foot 
trolling rod has little or no resiliency to 
aid in saving a line. This has to be done 
with the star drag and the brake. I knew 
I was in for a long battle if I was to land 
this fish. I could tell by his rushes and 
the strain that he was putting on the 
line that he was no “puppy” drum, but a 
real bass. 

“He'll weigh eighty 
Frank. “Give him hell.” 

The fish had other ideas. He was do- 
ing the giving. The line was red with 
blood from my thumb and knuckles. 
Then a ground (Continued on page 83) 


pounds,” said 
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Channel Bass 
Save the Day 


(Continued from page 82) 

swell lifted our boat, and we went up ten 
— it seemed to me. The strain was 
bending the short rod, for I was afraid 
to pay out the line too fast. Then the 
boat surged forward on the roller, and 
my line snapped. 

It’s strange, though, how quickly 
drooping spirits may be revived. Within 
ten minutes, I had a new line on, and we 
were maneuvering toward the breakers. 
Running the risk of shipping a sea, we 
worked in close enough to let both Frank 
and me get our spoons right in the midst 
of them. 

“A strike,” yelled Frank. 

“I got one,” I replied. 

3ut I didn’t have him, for, at that 
moment, my fish broke water, made one 
magnificent dive, and threw the lure 
fully ten feet. He was free again. It was 
just as well, I reflected, for it would be 
tough trying to land two fish at the same 
time from the stern of a moving boat. I 
began retrieving my line. 

As we were still in choppy water, we 
had to keep the motor running. Frank 
needed twenty hands to pump, reel, and 


pay out line, but he managed it some- 
how with two. After a time, George felt 
that it was safe to release the clutch. 


The other boats came in to watch the 
finish and shouted encouragement as 
well as instructions, but no one takes ad- 
vice when he’s trying to land a bass in 
Oregon Inlet. Doggedly and perspiring- 

Frank kept yielding a little line, and 
recovering just a bit more than he had 
paid. Finally, he had his bass alongside, 
and I had the gaff in its gills. With two 
such beautiful scrappers aboard, we were 
eady to call it a day. 

I am hoping there will be another, a 
day when the gulls are wheeling in the 
blue sky, and the green breakers roll 
high, and the bass play in the white 
fringes, ready to give an angler the thrill 
of his life. 
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The Health. of 
YOUR DOG 


By DR. A. A. HERMANN 


Dr. Hermann is glad to answer per 
sonally all letters from readers regard 
ing their dogs’ health. It should be re 
membered when writing him that serious 
illnesses cannot be treated successfully 
by a person unable to examine the dog. I 
such instances, a dependable local vet 
erinarian should be consulted immediately 


Causes of Itching 


Question: We have a 
months old. Ever since it 
has been constantly biting or scratching itself 
We don’t seem to be able to find any trace of 





cocker spaniel 
was 8 weeks old it 


fleas; we have applied a preparation given us 
by a local veterinarian and have wormed the 
dog. Just finished giving it a complete dose of 


1 


mange cure and a bath after that, and she still 
scratches.—F. C. L., Pa. 


Answer: In addition to the visible parasites 
such as fleas and body lice, a variety of minute 
parasites such as the sarcoptes and demodex 
which cause red mange and demoditic mange 


number of yeast-type parasites may be 

causing brown blotches or ringworn 
some cases of pruritis, 
can be found, because the causes are hypersen 
sitiveness to some proteins which cause eczema 
in some one of many forms. Diseased ton 
or obstructed anal glands will induce itchi 


and a 
factors, 


lesions. In no parasite 


Cooked or canned or starchy, sweetened or: 
fatty foods, lacking in essential vitamins, will 
cause scratching and discomfort. This form of 


eczema will clear promptly when the dog is put 
on a diet solely of raw natural foods 

Avoid bathing and moisture in every forn 
Have your veterinarian examine the tonsils and 
expel the contents of the anal glands. With 
proper diet and treatment, you should note 
steady improvement.—A. A. H. 


Doubtful Parentage 


Question: I have a young Llewellin setter 
bitch with a litter of eight pups, 3 weeks old 
Only two in the litter have long hair, as I think 


a setter pup should have. While the other six 
pups have nice coats, the hair is rather 

more on the order of a pointer pup. I have al 
ways had pointer dogs, and know about them 
but I am undecided about my setters. The bitch 
was bred to a very fine setter dog with a good 
coat and similar markings to her own. At birth 
the pups were solid white, with black heads 
all were marked the same. They are now ti 
ing out, but the two with long hair are not 
showing ticks as yet. 

Could it be that these pups’ 
along the same as the others in a iow weeks 
I am absolutely positive that the bitch was only 
bred once and by one dog.—G. S. B., Ill 


short, 


coats w come 


Answer: A great many factors enter into 
the pure breeding of a litter, and every angle 
should bear close investigation. Both parents 
must be of pure breed and absolutely true to 
type. Mere registration, though helpful, is no 
pesitive assurance, as a dishonest breeder may 
register a scrub litter as pure breds. The sins 
of either parent may be visited on the litter 
Did the pups arrive in exactly 63 days? Was 
the matron continuously confined in an inclos 
ure, covered sides and top, and absolutely proof 
against invasion? 

Solid-black heads, without face markings, are 
unusual in an entire litter, unless both parents 
marked, with an additional strong an- 
cestral tendency in this respect. Coats are usu- 
ally uniform in length throughout a 
though slight variations in length would not be 
seriously criticized. Three weeks is too young 
for final judgment. Wait till they are three 
months old 

It is possible to have a litter, part of which 
is pure bred and part of which is scrub. One 
can breed a matron to a half dozen sires and 
have six pups, each a half brother or a half sister 
to the others in the litter. Even though scrubs 
are born to a matron, succeeding litters can be 
purebred if precautions are observed.—A. A. H 
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U.S. Gov't 
says it’s 


COSSACK —winning German 
short-haired pointer. 


® Ask yourself this important ques- 
tion before you feed canned dog 
food. Is it government inspected? 
Not all canned dog foods give you 
this protection. 

Government inspection GUARAN- 
TEES that the product does not 
contain diseased meat or other im- 
pure ingredients. 

The name CHAPPEL on every can 
of Ken-L-Ration is your guarantee 
of the finest quality in dog food. And 
as an added assurance of quality, 
Ken-L-Ration is government in- 
spected. 

Ken-L-Ration is worthy of a place 
in your ice box along with food for 
your family. It is as pure and nour- 
ishing as the finest foods for humans 
—and you know it just as soon as you 
open the can. You can feed Ken-L- 
Ration to your dog with confidence, 


FREE BOOK! Val- 
uable book on care 
and feeding of dogs 
sent free. Write to— 


CHAPPEL Bros. INc. 
112 Peoples Avenue 
Rockford, Illinois 
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And a Generous Sample Cake of 


FLEA and SHAMPOO SOAP 


Every Dog Owner should have Dr. LeGear’s 
latest illustrated Dog Book. It gives Symptoms, 
Care and Treatment for Dogs, Cats and Foxes 
und contains many valuable practical helps. The 
Free S ample of Dr. LeGear's Flea and Shampoo 
Soap is¢ nough for 2or3 treatments. Once used al- 
waysused. Buy Dr. LeGear’s Dog Prescriptions 
from your Druggistor Dealer.Writeus for Free 
Dog Book and FleaandShampooSoap today. 


DR. L. D. LEGEAR MEDICINE CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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plained that such streams usually led was alone in the upper Mackenzie Dis- time to get her rifle, which was in Nev 


into deep canyons, and often over drops 
where the walls had been worn sheer and 
smooth by the action of the ice, and that 


we might have to retrace our steps. But 
I knew best, or thought I did. 
For a while, the way was easy and I 


was congratulating myself on my fore- 
sight, when suddenly we came to a spot 
where the water trickled over the wet 
rocks and led to a drop of about thirty 
feet. The walls on either side presented 
only precarious toe-and-finger holds. 

“IT don’t think I can do it, Nick,” I 
said, watching the guide get across the 
bad spot where he hung to the wall like 


a fly. “You'll have to,” was the uncom- 
promising reply. “It’s too late to go 
back.” Halfway across, I started to slip, 


However, I recovered, 
That put me on 


and lost my nerve. 
and crossed the ledge. 
a smooth, steep incline about twenty 
feet across. It is an axiom of mountain 
climbing that, when on a steep incline, 
you must stand erect. That thrusts all 
your weight down on the soles of your 
boots and makes you stick, but the be- 
ginner, when his “wind is up,” always 
leans toward the face of the slope for 
fear of overbalancing. That, of course, 
increases the tendency to slide. I could 
not force myself to stand erect, and, 
without finger holds, was slowly sliding 
toward the brink when the guide finally 


got back to me and helped me over. 
For a long time after this experience, 


I would break into a cold sweat when I 
thought of it. 

It is the lonely 
who knows the 
at the wrong time. 


man in the far North 
danger of a mistake 
Joe L'Heureux, who 
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trict for three years, was paddling down 
the Liard, about 300 miles west of Fort 
Simpson. He had no rifle, for he was 
traveling light, but he had in a holster 
on his belt a revolver with which he 
could kill all the game he required. The 
day was hot, as they can be in the sub- 
Arctic, and he peeled off his shirt, and 
unbuckled his belt. That was his un- 
doing! A sharp rock, submerged in a 
rapid, opened his frail birch canoe from 
prow to stern. 

Three weeks later, the Indians at Fort 
Simpson saw what they thought was a 
bear on the far shore, and paddled over 
from the island in the Mackenzie, where 
the fort is located, to have a shot at it. 
They saw Joe crawling on his hands and 
knees in the last stages of exhaustion 

The most amazing experience I ever 
heard of was that of a lone prospector 
in the Yukon, who, when hundreds of 
miles from aid, fell, and dislocated his 
leg. Unless he could mend it, starvation 
stared him in the face. Taking a long 
rope from his equipment, he dragged 
himself to a cliff. Dropping the rope 
over the brink until the end was some 
distance above the bottom, he tied the 
upper end to a stout tree and the other 
to the dislocated leg. Crawling back to 
the edge of the cliff, suffering all the 
while, he deliberately hurled himself 
over the edge. The sharp yank, when he 
reached the limit of the rope snapped 
the leg back into place. 

A year ago, while in British Columbia, 
I cabled my wife, who was in England, 
to join me for a big game hunt. She 
sailed at once for Canada, and had no 


York. Before going West, I had ordered 
a new saddle gun. The rifle arrived wit! 
a folding peep sight on the tang stray 
a type of sight I had long argued agains! 
using when firing high-power cartridges 

The stock was dangerously short fo! 
me. I therefore shot with great care t 
keep my eye from crowding too close t« 
the peep, but I never supposed that my) 
wife, who is some inches shorter thar 
I, could get too close to it. As our horse 
were carefully picking their way alons 
a slide one evening, I happened t 
look up, and there, at the edge of th: 
rim rock above us, I saw a white object 
I whistled to our guide, who was ridings 
in the lead with the binoculars. A glanc: 
through the glasses confirmed my gues 


that the object was indeed a goat, so | 
quickly dismounted and led my wif 
toward a prominent bowlder, back « 


which I thought she would get a stead 
rest for a shot. 
The rifle belched, 
stagger. At the same 
cried that her eye was gone. Th 
heavy recoil of the powerful .300 car 
tridge had caused the butt to slip unde 
her armpit, driving the sight into th 
center of her eye. There we were, wit! 
night coming on, seven miles from cam] 


and I saw the goa 
instant, my wif 


and fifty-four miles from the nearest 
aid. Never shall I forget that soul 
shattering ride back to camp, the lon; 
wait for morning, the thirty-five-mil« 


ride to the railroad, where we flagged 


freight which took us to Jasper. Ther 
my wife’s eye was removed. 
In the woods one never knows whe! 


he is going to trip. Watch your step. 
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What's on Your Mind? 


ANY SPORTSMAN’‘S SUBJECT YOURE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


Stands Up For Pheasants 


DITOR eee= just read a let- 
Outdoor Life: ter of A.J.B., Rock- 
ford, Ill, on dumb 
pheasants. It makes me stand right up 
n my hind legs. I was born and raised 
in central Iowa, where ringnecks are 
plentiful, and had a chance to observe 
their every trait. It seems A.J.B.’s only 
contact has been through driving along 
the highway. I have seen, time and 
igain, rooster pheasants, yes, hens, too, 
completely baffle some mighty fine dogs, 
which would have had quail at their 
mercy. I have also seen pheasants hide, 
ind sit tight until danger was past, in 
cover that would hardly suffice for a 
meadowlark. An old ringneck will often 
let you hunt past him, and then either 
eg it away behind you or take off on si- 
lent wings. Or again, when cornered, 
he will burst forth with noise enough to 
tartle any gunner out of his wits. 
I have shot every kind of game bird 
the country and, excepting water- 
fowl shooting, pheasant shooting tops 
them all. But the fact that raises the 
ringneck to the top of the list, in my esti- 
mation, is this: He has stepped in where 
every other game bird is on the decline, 
and has multiplied. He had every enemy 
the quail had, plus a few his habits bring 
upon him, and he flourishes where others 
fail. And these things I attribute to his 
hardiness and intelligence—Robert I. 
Viller, Alhambra, Cal. 


For Frostbite 


EDITOR T SEEMS M.H.D. does 
Outdoor Life: not know much 

about frostbite. It is 
ill right for him to treat himself in the 
way he described in a recent issue, if he 
wants to, but, if he does, he will be a 
sorry-looking specimen. Freezing does 
iffect the capillary walls, but not as he 
ays. Mere freezing will not break capil- 
lary walls, as they are very elastic. What 
breaks the delicate capillary walls is the 
severe and everlasting rubbing that 
M. H. D. recommends. 

Never rub a frostbitten or frozen part. 
Never be in a hurry to thaw it out. Start 
treatment as soon as possible, but have 
patience, and give it time to thaw out 
yy holding something over it to prevent 
more freezing. The unmittened hand, 
r, in severe weather, the mittened hand, 
will dissipate the frost and restore cir- 

lation. If you begin rubbing, you 
break up numberless small blood ves- 
els, and, when circulation returns, there 
ire no natural channels for it to flow 
through, so it flows out into the tissues 
ind you have a much swollen part, 
vhich eventually turns black, blue, and 

ll the colors of the rainbow. 

Some years ago I read of the treat- 
nent, for badly frozen feet and hands, 
ised in Alaska. It is the most rational 
reatment that I have ever heard of. If 
he foot, for instance, is badly frozen, 
ret a deep receptacle, large enough for 
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the foot to get flat in it without bend- 
ing the toes. Then go out in the wood 
shed and bring in the 5-gal. kerosene 
can, and pour its contents into the re- 
ceptacle. The room temperature will 
gradually raise the temperature of the 
kerosene, drawing the frost from the 
foot. Leave the foot in the kerosene un- 
til its circulation has been restored with- 
out rubbing. Then remove the foot, and 
wrap in blankets.—E. P. Hummel, M. D., 
Sterling, Col. 


Nocturnal 'Chucks 
TUM M YACHE 2 Owooee" 
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READ Grover F. 

Horine’s letter say- 
ing that ground hogs 
do not travel at night. Perhaps not 
where he lives, but they do here, at least 
occasionally. I was hunting ’coons with 
two partners, their hounds, and my pup. 
It was a rainy, cold, foggy night, we 
hunted an hour or two without any luck, 
and went back to the car. My pup didn’t 
come in, and I listened for her, and 
heard her barking about 100 yd. away. 
I ran to her, hoping it might be a ’coon, 
but expecting to see a skunk. I was 
rather surprised to see her baying a 
large woodchuck. This is the first one 
I have seen at night, but my partners 
have treed them before, after dark. I 
believe it is the exception rather than 
the rule, but they do travel after dark. 
Fester R. Evans, Ionia, N. Y. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


Small Bores 

EDITOR UST read the letter 
Outdoor Life: “100-Percent Rifle- 

man” in one of your 
recent issues. I think the sports world 
would be much better off if there were 
fewer outdoorsmen with such a narrow 
viewpoint. There is no place among my 
friends for a person who wants every- 
thing his way at others’ expense. I have 
read this magazine for a long time, and 
there have been a few, though very few, 
stories I did not enjoy. I read every 
story and realize that I am not the 
whole outdoor public. If the writer of 
“100 Percent Rifleman” wants small- 
bore stories, let him buy an exclusive 
small-bore magazine, but don’t try to 
change a good all-round outdoor sports 
magazine to his specifications.—Owen 
A. Mark, Seville, Ohio. 


Deer-Antlered Moose 


EDITOR HE letter of N. von 
Outdoor Life: Weymarn on cer- 

vine-type moose antlers 
interested me. In my work as a field nat- 
uralist, I have been asked to identify 
cervine-type moose antlers so frequently 
that I have come to expect it. Usually 
the finder is convinced that such an an- 
tler shows crossbreeding between the 
moose and the wapiti. That is not the 
case, and I doubt that such crossbreed- 
ing ever takes place. The cervine-type 
antlers I have seen have invariably been 
from young animals. I believe that, for 





the first two or three years, a bull moose 
is likely to have antlers having two to 
four points, connected by round beams 
without palmation. Later in life, the 
space between the bases of the points 
begins to show an increasing amount of 
palmation, until finally the antlers are 
typical moose antlers. I have noted no 
change from the palmate form to the 
round form as your writer has observed. 
M. P. Skinner, Long Beach, Cal. 


Chokes Wolf 


EDITOR b py T. KNUTSON, 
Outdoor Life of Graceton, Minn., 
while returning from 
Warroad to his home last winter, with 
his brother-in-law, Ernest Carlson, saw 
a wolf crossing the road ahead of him. 
The wolf had become entangled in a 
snare, which it still carried. This got 
caught in some small spruce growth 
about 60 ft. from the road. Knutson 
stopped his car, ran to the wolf, and, as 
it tried to bite him, grabbed it by the 
throat. He threw the wolf, and held it 
down with his knees while he tried to 
choke it to death with his hands. Carl- 
son, coming up with a short heavy stick, 
killed the wolf. This was not the first 
experience that Knutson, while unarmed, 
has had with a wolf. In the winter of 
1922-3, he saw a wolf crossing a field in 
the heavy snow. Driving a horse and 
cutter, he turned from the road, chased 
the wolf in his sleigh, overtook and killed 
it.—R. Farmer, Williams, Minn. 


More Accurate Arrows 
EDITOR READ with great in- 
Outdoor Life: terest the article by 

Howard Hill, the arch- 
er. Admiration for his prowess and envy 
of his shooting accuracy prompts me to 
write you of my own self-taught archery. 
I have been deeply interested in this 
sport for two years. My first bow was a 
limb of wattle tree, whittled to about 
20-lb. pull, with a green-hide thong, and 
arrows crudely made from 26-in. deal, 
roughly feathered, and with a nail for a 








tip. The possibilities of arrow shooting 
appealed to me immensely, so I con- 
tinued bettering my bows and balancing 
and truing my arrows. I can now get 
360 yd. with my 6-ft., 9-in. hickory-and- 
myrtle bow, with 26-strand, steel-wire 
thong, and 33-in. arrow, weighing ap- 
proximately 500 grains. The bow has 
a 70-lb. pull. 

The penetrating power of my shafts 
is uncanny. I figure that, if the arrow 
head and shaft were lathe-grooved in 
the way a gun barrel is rifled, the arrow 
would be given a boring, tight-gripping 
strike. This is only my own theory, but 
it has proved correct in my case.—John 
W. Wright, Sydney, Australia. 


Eat Crow? Any Time! 


EDITOR URE got a kick out 
Outdoor Life: of an article in the 

paper a few days ago 
about a crow feed. It made me laugh. 
I was born and raised in Ireland, where 
rook pie is considered a delicacy. A 
rook is a young crow, and is surely good, 
either in pie or roasted. We never ate 
the old ones. I got my first experience in 
rifle shooting on rooks with an old .22 
Remington.—B. W. D., Sacramento, Cal. 
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whenever you are, Beer in » Cap Sealed Cans 
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OPENS LIKE A BOTTLE; POURS LIKE A BOTTLE 
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OOD BEER goes with good times 
J like crackers go with cheese. 






CLEAN ... BRINGS BREWERY FLAVOR 
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® 
EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


Opens like a bottle . . . easy to pour from 





This can brings you the true de- 
licious flavor of draught beer, and is 
so wonderfully convenient as well. 


No special opener required; drink BEER re eTTER 


right from the clean protected top; 


. lined after the can is made... . cap 
keeps pouring and drinking surface clean. 


And, of course—tastes better... pro- ; 





tT , . . 
a whole carton (full case) is light and mM Lhe CaN j ont tected from light... no deposits... no 
. ties t sae bee 
takes up little space; no deposits, no hems Lhe aut ee Se cools quicker 


. . takes up less space...no danger of 
bother about returning empties. Re- 


member, for full enjoyment of beer 
outdoors—or anywhere—insist on 
beer in Cap Sealed Cans. 


breakage . . . sanitary—used once, thrown 
away... holds 12 fluid ounces, same as 
a bottle. 


NEW YORK ° CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO | 
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E have always contended that since top- 
run whiskey is the best kind of whiskey, 
! certainly our popular priced Crab Orchard 
should be made that way. 

The ‘“‘top-run” method gives you the full, 
rich, top-run of spirit by a perfect distillation 
of the “‘mash”’ of the fermented grain. 

Based on our experience of many years in 
| distilling, we believe you can get this result 

only by the good old-fashioned mash-tub 
method which we employ. 
| So, all our Crab Orchard Kentucky straight 
| bourbon is “top-run.”’ 

It’s made from sweet Kentucky limestone 
water and prize grains just 





the same as our costliest 
- whiskies. 

. To give it mellow smooth- 
| 4 ness, the brilliance and 
' warmth of natural color and 
bead, and full 93 proof, we 













popular price. 











HaveYouTried CrabOrchard Lately? 


If you want a fine whiskey 
that will suit both your palate 
and purse just try Crab 
Orchard. You can get it in al- 
most every bar and package 
liquor store. Jf you accept a 
substitute you may be dis- 
appointed—for Crab Orchard 
fans tell us they think it’s 
easily the finest whiskey at a 


BRAND 
Gp KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 


Yes, we aze stubborn 
about Top-Run__ 


AND EIGHT TIMES AS MANY FOLKS SAY WE'RE RIGHT! 


ripen top-run Crab Orchard for fifteen months 
in charred oak barrels. 

Then we bottle it straight, just as it comes 
from the wood. 

People can tell the difference in Crab 
Orchard. 

Eight times more folks are buying it now 
than last year! Ask for it BY NAME in bars 
and stores. 


© 1936, The A. M. S. Division of National Distillers Products Corp., Louisville, Ky. 
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rent is not intended to offer alcoholic beverages for sale or delivery in any 

















